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CHAP. I. 



Of Birds in general. 

?y E are now come to a beautiful and loquacktoa 
race of animals, that embellish our forests, amuae 
oar walks, and exclude solitude.from our mort shady 
Tetirements. From these man has nothing to fear ; . 
their pleasures, their desires, and even their animo- 
sitiea, only serve to enliven the general picture of 
Nature, and give harmony to meditation. 

No partofNature appears destitute of inhabitants. 
7he woods, the waters, the depths of the earth, have 
their respective tenants ; while the yielding air, and 
those tracts of seeming space where man never can 
ascend, are also passed through by multitudes of the 
most beautiful beings of the creation. 

Every order and rank of animals seems fitted for 
its situation in life ; but none more apparently than 
birds : they share in common with the stronger race 
of quadrupeds the vegetable spoils of the earth, are 
supplied with swiftness to compensate for their want 
of force ; and have a faculty of ascending into the 
air to avoid that power which they cannot oppose. 

The bird seems formed entirely for a life of 
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CBcape : and every part of the anatomy of the animal 
leems calculated for Bwiftness. As it is designed to 
rise upon air, all its parts are proportionably light, 
and expand a large surface without solidity. 

In a comparative view with man, their formation 
leema mnch ruder and more imperfect ■; and they are 
Id general found incapable of the docility even of 
quadrupeds. Indeed, what great degree of sagacity 
can be expected in animals whose eyes are almost 
as large as their brain ? However, thou^ they fall 
below quadrupeds in the scale of Nature, and are 
less imitative of human endowments; yet they 
hold the next rank, and far surpass fishes and 
iDsecIs both in the stmctore of their bodies and m 
their sagacity. 

As in mechanics the most curiohs inB(nnne«ts 
are generally the most complicated, so it is in ana- 
tomy. The body of man presents the greatest variety 
upon dissection ; quadrupeds, less perfectly formed, 
discover their defects in the simplicity of their Con- 
formation ; the mechanism of birds is still lest com- 
plex ; 'fishes are furnished with fewer oi^ns still ; 
Vrbilst insects, more imperfect than aH, seem to flH 
up the chasm that separates animal from vegetable 
nature. Of man, the most perfect animal, thereare 
but three or four species; of quadrupeds, the ktuds 
are more numerous ; birds are more vsrioas still ; 
fishes yet more; but insects afford so very great a 
Taiiety, that they elude the search of Chemostin^- 
aitive pursuer. 

Quadrupeds, as was said, have some distant re- 
'f^mbkhce in their internal i^ructure with man ; but 
that of birds is entirely dissimilar. As they seem 
chiefly formed to inhabit the empty re^ons of -air. 
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■11 their parts are adapted to their destined sitn- 
•tiMi. It win be proper therefore, before I give a 
general hiitory of birdi, to enter ioto a slight detail 
of their anatomy and coaformation. 

As (o their external parts, they seem surprisingly 
adapted for swiftness of motion. The shape of their 
body is ^arp before, to pierce and make way 
tliroagh the air ; it then rises by a genlie swelling to 
Hi fauUi, and fsHs off in ui expansive tail, that hel[M 
to keep it buoyant, while the f()re-parts are cleaving 
tbc air by Aeir sharpness. From this Cooformation, 
they have often been compared to a ship making 
its way through vrater; the tnink of the hotly 
answers to the hold, the head to the prow, the tail 
to the rudder, and the wings to the oars ; from 
whence the poets have adopted the metaphor of 
reittigtum iUarum, when they describe the wavy 
notion of a bird in flight. 

What we are catted upon next to admire in the 
external formation of birds is, the neat position of 
(be featiiersj lyiRff &)l one way, answering at once 
the parposes of warmth, speed, and secarity. Ttiey 
mostly tend tmckward, and are laid over one ano- 
other in an exact and regular ordw, armed with 
Wttm and siDft down next the body, and more strongly 
ftvtifled end curiously closed externally, to fence off 
ibe injuries of die weather. But, lest the feathers 
i^edd spoil by their violent attrition against the air. 
or i&iltibe the moistare of the atmosphere, the ani- 
Md is fiirnii^Kd with « gland behind, containing a 
pmpcr qnantity of oil, 'vktidt can be pressed out by 
tfie bite's bill, an4 bid smoothly over eveiy feattier 
theit wfints to be dressed for the occanon. This 
gbrind is situated on the rump, and .faPKlshed with 
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an opening or excretory duct ; about which growt 
a small tuft of feathers^ somewhat Jike a painter's 
pencil. When, tberefore, theYeathers are shattered 
or rumpled, the bh'd, turning its head backwards, 
with the bill catches hold of the gland, and, pressing 
it, forces out the oily substance, with which it 
anoints the disjoined parts of the feathers ; and, 
drawing them out with great assiduity, re-composes 
and places them in due order ; by which they unite 
more closely together. Such poultry, however, as 
live for the most part under cover, are not furnished 
with so large a stock of this fluid aa those birds that 
reside in the open air. The feathers of a ben, for 
instance, are pervious to every shower ; on the con- 
trary, swans, geese, ducks, and all such as Nature 
has directed to live upon the water, have their 
feathers dressed with oil from the very first day of 
their leaving the shell. Thus their stock of fluid is 
equal to the necessity of its consumption. Their 
very flesh contracts a flavour from it, which renders 
it in some so very rancid, as to make it utteriy unfit 
for food; however, though it injures the flesh, it 
improves the feathers for all the domestic purposes 
to which they are usually converted. 

Nor are the feathers with which birds are covered 
less an object of admiration. The shaft of every 
feather is made proportionably strong ; but hollow 
below for strength and lightness, and above filled 
with a pith to feed the growth of the vane or beard 
that springs from the shaft of the feather on either 
side. All these feathers are placed generally ac- 
cording to their length and strength, so that the 
largest and strongest feathers in flight have the 
greatest share gf duty. The vane, or beard of the 
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feaUier, is formed with equal contrivance and care. 
It consists not of one continued membrane ; be- 
cause if, this were broken, it could not easily be 
repaired ; but it is composed of many layers, each 
somewhat in itself resembling a feather, and lying 
against each other in close conjunction. Towards 
the shaft of the feather, these layers are broad, and 
of a semicircular form, to serve for stren^h, and for 
the closer grafting them one against another when 
in action. Towards the outer ^art of the vane, 
these layers grow slender and taper to be more 
light. On their under side they are thin and smooth, 
but their upper outer edge is parted into two hairy 
edges, each side having a different sort of. hairs, 
broad at bottom^ and slender and bearded above. 
By this mechanism, the hooked beards of one layer 
always lie next the straight beards of the next, and 
by that means lock and hold each other. 

The next object that comes under consideration 
in contemplating an animal that flies, is the wing, 
the instrument by which this wonderiiil progres- 
sion is performed. In such birds as fly, they are 
usually placed at that part of the body which serves 
to poise the whole, and 'support it in a fluid that at 
first seems so much lighter than itself. They 
answer to the fore-tegs in quadrupeds, end at the 
extremity of this they have a certain linger-like ap- 
pendix, wfaichisusually called the ^^ISto^(2-u)mg. This 
' instrument of flight is furnished with quills, which 
dififer from the common feathers only in their size, 
being' larger, and also from their springing from the 
deeper part of the skin, their shafts lying almost 
dose to the bone. The beards of these - quills are 
briood on <Hie side, and more narrow on the other. 
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boUtirbich contribute to tbe progrcMive ibotiob 9t 
thd bird aAd the closeness of the wiog. The maa- 
ntr in which most birds avail tbemselve* of ihtn 
is first thus : they quit the earth with a bound, ia 
order to have room for flapping with the wing ; 
when they have room for this, they strike tbe body 
of air beneath the wing with a violent motion, and 
with the whole under sar&ce of the same ; bntthenj 
to avoid striking the air with equal violence on tba 
upper side ' as the|r rise, the wing is instantly eon* 
tracted : so that the animal rises by the impulse tdl 
it spreads Uie wing for a second blow. For (hi* 
reaadn, we always aee birds cboose to rise a^inat thtt 
wind, because they have thus a greater body of tiir 
(HI the nndo* than the u^er side of the wing. For 
these Dcasoitfi aito la^ fowls do not rine easily, bodk 
becatAe they have not HtflBciesit room at fint fH 
the motion of tluetr wings, aud because the body of 
air does not lie oo directly uoder the wing as 
they rise. 

In Older to move tbe wings, all birds are ftiwslMii 
with two very strong pectoral anscIieB, which lie 
tm each side of the breast-bone. The pectond 
inuBoles of qaadrnpeds are 'trifling ia contpariaoq id 
tiiose of birds, in qaadnipeib, aa well as « man, 
4bc aniades w4tich more the thighs and binder paita 
clf the body are by tar the strongest, while Ifaote ti 
the arms are fe^e; bat ia birds, vhidi Make 
use of dieir wings, the eoailrary nAtains ; Ae pM^ ' 
tond «inicles 'that move tlie wings or arms arc oi 
enormous streagtli, while those «f the tbigha ai* 
weak abd lender. By meant of theae, a liird eali 
move its wtnga with a degree of atvcn^ wliiob> 
«4ie« «»hq>arcd ta tha aMiaal's s6Kj ia alnoat in- 
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CFfs^ljtlft. 7W Qfip of 9. siW^n'a wiog would brei^ 
a man's leg ; and a similar blow from an e»gle bat 
b^n ItppwD ta lay a man dea4 ip »n instant- Such, 
fpnaequepUy^ is the force of the wingj and such iU 
lightness, as (o h« inimitalile by virt> No machinci 
that hnpaan dull cfip contrive are ca[iable of giving 
Bwh force to so light an spparatiis. The •rt Of 
llj'DfE' therefore, that haa sp gften ^nd so fruitle^^ 
hefia ^pght ifter, nmfit, it ia feared, for ev^r W 
n^fitt^in9t>U ; sinpe as ipan increases the force «l 
^is flying EpacbiDe, h^ iPM^t be phhged Ut IncreaM 
it| weight a1»b. 

Ifi all birds, eiteept noc^tirn^l ones, thQ hen^ tf 
fqta^&r, a^d Iww lp»P propprtJQft tp the body thPII 
in QUftdrup^d^ tb^t it m»y mtwe readily diyids 
the air io flying, ^nd mak^ w^y for the bpi^, bo «! 
to r^nfler it^ passage more easy. Their eyes ako ar# 
more flat and depressed than in quadrupeds ; 4 
f^rcte of small plates of bone^ placed sc^ewise, 
under the oiiter coat of the organ, encompasses the 
Plfpil <m fach, to str^ngtben and defend it frop^ 
uyorieji. Be8i4e this, birds have a kind of skin, call^ 
the ^ietitating membrane, with which, like a yeilt 
they t»a at picture cover their eye?, though theii 
eyelids continue ope^. Thi^ merajsrane take^ ijtsiis^ 
ttofQ the gfp9ifiv or f^pte obtuie corner of the ey^, 
^dsjefves to wipe, cleanse, ^nd prob^^ly tq f^i^^ 
il« soriface. Th^ eyes, though they oii^w^dly ^t 
p^ but m9^> y^t separately, e^ ahi^Qft eflpafe 
t^ b^n ; where^ in man the br^ is more tbaa 
twenty iip\^ Ifirger ^{Ui th^ orbit of the eye. Noj: 
ipt^B pr^gk^ in birds I^sb adfpte,d for yifipn )>y ^ 
particular expansion of the optic nerygj ^ftuch jr^^T 
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dera the impreBsions of external ol^ects more vivid 

and distinct. 

From this conformation of the eye it follows, that 
the BCnse of seeing in birds is infinitely superior to 
that of other animal^. Indeed, this piercing sight 
seems necessary to the creature's support and safety. 
Were this organ blunttrj from the rapidity of the 
bird's motion, it would be -apt to strike against 
every object in its way ; and it could scarcely find 
subsistence unless possessed of a power to discern 
its food from abov^ with astonishing sagacity. A 
hawk, for instance, perceives a lark at a distance 
which neither men nor dogs could spy ; a kite, 
from an almost imperceptible height-in the clouds^ 
darts down on its prey with the most - unerring 
aim. The sight of birds, therefore, exceeds what 
we know in most other animals, and excels them 
both in strength and precision. 

All birds want the external ear standing out from 
the bead ; they are only furnished with holes that 
convey sounds to the auditory canal. It is true, 
indeed that the horned owl, and one or two more 
birds, seem to have external ears ; but what bears 
that resemblance, are only feathers sticking out on 
each side of the head, but ~ no way necessary to the 
sense of hearing. It is probable, however, that the 
feathers encompassing the ear-holes in birds supply 
the defect of the exterior ear, and collect sounds 
to be transmitted to the internal sensory. The 
extreme delicacy of this organ is easily proved 
by the readiness with which birds learn tunes, or 
repeat words, and the great exactne^ of their 
jwoQUDciation. 
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The sense of smelling seems not less vivid in the 
generality of birds. Many of them mnd their prey 
at an immense distance, while others are equally 
protected by this sense against their insidious pur- 
aners. In decoys, where ducks are canght, the men 
who attend them universally keep a piece of turf 
burning near their mouths, upon which they 
breathe, lest the fowl should smell them, and con- 
sequently fly away. The universality of this prac- 
tice, puts the necessity of it beyond a doubt, and 
proves the extreme delicacy of the sense of smell- 
ing, at least in this species of the feathered crea- 
tion. 

Next to the parts for flight, let us view the legs 
and feet ministring to motion. They are both made 
light for the easier transportation through the air. 
The toes in some are webbed, to fit them for the 
waters ; in others they are separate, for the better 
holding objects, or clinging to trees for safety. Such 
as have long legs have also long necks, as otherwise 
they would be incapable of gathering up their food, 
either by land or water. But it does not bold, how- 
ever, that those which' have long necks should have 
long legs, since we see that swans and geese, whose 
necks are extremely long, have very short legs, and 
these chiefly employed in swimming. 

Thus every external part hitherto, noticed appears 
adapts to the life and situation of the animal; nor 
are the inward parts, though less immediately ap- 
propriated to flight, less necessary to safety. The 
bones of every part of the body are extremely light 
;and ^in ; and all the muscles, except that imme- 
diately moving the vrings, extremely slight and 
feeble. The tail, which is composed of quill 
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feetberij serves to counterbalance the head and 
neck ; it guides Uie animal'^ Bigbt like a rudder, and 
l^reatly assists it either in its a^eat or wbeo df!- 
sceiiding. 

If we go on to examine birds internaUy, we s^^l 
find the same wonderful conformation fitting t^^w 
for a life in air^ and increasing the surface by 
dimini^ing the solidity. Ip the first place, tttQif 
Iiings, which are commonly called the sole, stick fM>( 
to the sides of the ribs and back, and can be very 
]ittle dilated or cofitracted. But to make up for thic* 
which might impede their breathing, the ends pf th^ 
branches of the wind-pipe open into them, wbilf 
these have openings into ^e cavity of the belly, and 
cofivey the air drawn in by breathing into cer^iq 
receptacles like Madders, running alpng the le^gt^ 
of the whole body. Nor are these openings qt)-' 
scure or difficult to be discerned ; for a probe Uir^^p^ 
into the lungis of a fowl will easily find a pass^« 
into the belly ; and air blown into the innd-pifi^ 
will be seep to distend the animal's body )ike t^ 
bladder. In quadrupeds this passage is stopped b]f 
tt)e midriff; but in foyvls the communication is p|h- 
vious ; and consequently they have a much g^efttftr 
focility of takipg a long an4 large inspira^pq. jU 
is sometimes also seen that tbe wind-pipe fo^sf 
foaqy ciH)V(^utio)iB vridui^ the body of a bjrd^ i^ it 
i# ih&n called the labyrinth ; but of wbat u»e Mwsa 
coBvoIutjops are, or w|)y the w)Bd'pip< fibould flnaks 
lo many turnings witfain ih^ body of ^ome birds, j^ ^ 
diGKcuIty far which i^o paturalist b»s befip able ta 
account 

This difference oi the wji^>pi|pie ofteo obtains in 
ftiHmab that to all appBMiwce itre pf the it^init 
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ipecies. Thus ia die taeie swan^ the wind-pipa 
nakes but a straight parage into tiie lungs ; ^bUe 
in the wild swan, which to all external appearance 
seems the same animal, the wind-pipe pierces through 
tiie breast-boaCj and there has several turnings, 
before it comes out again and goes to enter the lungs. 
It is not to form the voice that these turnings are 
foand, since the fowls that are without them are 
vocal; and those, particularly the bird j()st now 
mentioned, that have them, are silent. Wbeoce, 
therefore, some birds derive that loud and variotis 
modulation in their warblings is not easily to be acr 
counted for; at least, the knife of the an^toinist 
goes bat a short way in the investigatioo. All wa 
are certain of, is^ that bifds have much loudervoices, 
in respeot to their b«lk, than animals of any other 
kiird ; for the bellowing of an ox. is not louder thaa 
the scream of a peacock. 

In these particulars, birds pretty much resembls 
each other is their iotemal conformation ; but t|iero 
' are some varieties which we should more attentively 
observe. AH birds have, properly speaking, bu( 
one stMoach ; but this is very different in di^ereot 
kiads^ In all th^ rapacious kinds that live upoa 
animal food, as well as in sonie of the lish-feeding 
tribcj the stomach is peculiarly formed. The caso- 
phagus, or gullet, in them is found r^lete witl^ 
glandulous bodies, which serve to dilate a^d 4Miea< 
rate the food as it->paBses i»to the 8t9nuu;h, wlfich 
is almiys wry large ia [^'opoition tQ ilbe sjize of Ibc 
bird, and generally wiiapped iwiad with M. w twAor 
to iaor^fMe its WBnath and ^w«n <(f digestion. 

Gransvorpaa bir4^ or each 9$ U19 ilpen Awit«. 
p9ro, aa^ otfier vegetahlei, hava th^ inlMtwai 
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differently formed from those of the rapacious kind.' 
Their gullet dilates just above the breast-bone, and 
forms itself into a pouch or bag, called the crop. 
This is replete with sahv^ry glands, which serve to 
moisten and soften the grain and other food which 
it contains. These glands are very numerous, with 
longitudinal openings, which emit a whitish and a 
viscous substance. After the dry foodof the bird has 
been macerated for a convenient time, it then 
passes into the belly, where, instead of a soft moist 
stomach, as in the rapacious kinds, it is ground 
between two pair of muscles, commonly called the 
gizzard, covered on the inside with a stony ridgy coat, 
and almost cartilaginous. These coats rubbing against 
each other, are capable of bruising and attenuating 
the hardest substances, their action being often com- 
pared to that of the grinding- teeth in man and other 
animals. Thus the organs of digestion are in a 
manner revelled in birds. Beasts grind their food 
with their teeth, and then it passes into the stomach, 
where it is softened and digested.- On the contrary, 
birds of this sort first macerate and sofiten it in the 
crop, and then it is ground and comminuted in the 
stomach or gizzard. Birds are also careful to pick 
up sand, gravel, and other hard substances, not to 
g^ind their food, as has been supposed, bat to pre- 
vent the too violent action of the coats of the 
stomach against each other. 

Most birds have two appendices or blind guts, 
which in quadrupeds are always found single. - 
Among such birds as are thus supplied, all cai'nivorous 
fowl, and all birds of the sparrow kind, have verjg 
small andshort ones: water-fowl, and birds of the 
poultry kind, the longest of ali. There is still 
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another appendix observable in the inteiUnes oF birds, 
resembling a little worm, which is nothing more 
than the remainder of that passage by which the 
yolk was conveyed into the guts of the ypoDg 
chicken while yet in the ^gg and under incubation. 

The outlet of tliat duct which conveys tiie bile 
into the intestines is, in most birds, a great way dis- 
tant from the stomach ; which may arise from the 
danger there would be of the bile regurgitating 
into the stomach in their various rapid motions, as 
we see in men at sea ; wherefore their biliary duct 
is so contrived, that this regurgitatton cannot take 
place. 

All birds, though they want a bladder for urine, 
have large kidneys and ureters, by which this secre- 
tion is made, and carried away by one common 
canal. " Birds," says Harvey, " as well as ser- 
" pents, which have spungy lungs, make but little 
" water, because they drink butlittle. They, therer 
" fore, have no need of a bladder ; but their nrine 
" distils down into the common canal, designed for 
" receiving the other excrements of the body. The 
" urine of birds differs from that of other animals ; 
" for as there is usually in urine two parts, one 
" more serous and liquid, the other more thick and 
" gross, which subsides to the bottom ; in birds, 
" this part is most abundant, and is distinguished 
" from the rest by its white or silver colour. This 
" part is found not only in the whole iYitestinal 
^ " canal, but is seen also in the whole channel of the 
" ureters, which may he distinguished from the 
" coats of the kidneys by their whiteness. This 
" milky substance they have in greater plenty than 
*' the more thin and serous part ; and it is of a 
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** middle cOMistehee, between limpid arine and th« 
" groHer parts of the ftecea. In passing throagh 
" the areters, it resembles milk curdled or ligbtlj 
" condensed; and being^caBt forth easily, congeals 
" into a ch^ky crust." 

For this simple conformation of the animal, 
it should seem that birds are sul^ect to few dis- 
saie^; and 'in Jact, they hare but few. There ia 
one, however, which tiiey are subject to, from 
^rch quadrupeds are in a great measure exempt ; 
this IB the annual meaUing which the^ soB^r ; for 
aH birds whatsoever t^biin a new covering ef 
feathers once a year, and cast the old. Durini^ tfa^ 
moidting season, they ever appear disordered ; those 
most remarkable fi»* tbeir courage then lose ell their 
fierceness ; and such as are of a weakly constitution 
often expire under this natural operation. No feed- 
ing can maintain thar strength ; they all cease t6 
breed at this season ; that nourishment which f^ea 
to the production of the young, is wholly absorbed 
by the demand required for supplying the nascent 
plumage. 

This monlting time, however, may be artificially 
ftccelerated ; and those who have the management 
of singing birds, frequently put their secret in prac- 
tice. They inclose the bird in a dai^ cage, where ' 
they keep it excessively warm, and throw the poor 
little animal into an artificial fever ; this produces 
the moult ; his old feathers fall before their ^e, 
and a new set take place, more brHKant and beau- 
tiful than the former. Tbey add, that it mends the 
bird's singing, and increases its vivacity ; bfit it 
must not be concei^d, that scarcely one yiiA in 
three surrires the opvrfttion. 
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The manner in which Nature perfonns this ope- 
ration of moulting is thus: the quill or feather, 
tvhea Brat protruded tttm the skin and come to its 
iiiH size, grows hardier as it grows older, and re- 
ceives a kind of periosteum or skin round the shaft, 
by whidi it seems attached to the aninral. In pro- 
poition aB the quill grows older, its sMes, or tli^ 
bony pett part, thicken ; but ite whole diameter 
fininks and decreases. Thus, by the Chickening of 
its sides, aH nourishment iirom the body becomes 
mora ftpanng ; and, by the decrease of its di&mtfter, 
it becomes more loosely fixed in its socket, till 
at leq^F^ it fkUs out. In Hie mean time, tbe rudi- 
nients of an incipient quill are beginning below. 
The ekin forms itself into a little bag, which is fed 
from the body by a small vein and artery, and which 
every day increases in size till it is protruded. 
While the one end vegetates into the beard or vane 
of the feather, that part attached to the skin is 
Mill soft, and receives a constant supply of nourish- 
ment, which is diffused through the body of the 
quill by that little light substance which we always 
find within when we make a pen. This sabstance, 
■wbioh as yet has received no iiame that I know of, 
aervea the growing qnill as the umbilical artei^ does 
an Jniaot in the womb, by supplying it with 
tiOBrisfament, a:nd diffusing tbat nourishment over the 
wiraic frame. When, however, the quill is come 
to its full 'grovrtfa, and rehires no further nonrisfa- 
ment, the vein and artery become less and less, tiU 
at IsiSt the little opening by which they cdmmuni- 
eata& with, tiie quill becomes whcdly obliterated ; 
and the quill thns derived continneB in its socket 
for nmie months, t^ -m tbe «d it ahmiks, and 
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leaves room for a repetition of the same process of 

nature as before. 

The moulting season commonly obtains from the 
end of summer to the middle of autnmn. The bird 
continues to struggle with this malady during the 
winter ; and Nature has kindly provided, that when 
there are the fewest provisions, then the animal's 
appetite shall be least craving. At the begin^ 
ning of spring, when food be^ns again to be 
plenty, the animal's strength and vigour return. 
It is then that the abundance- of provisions, aided 
by the mildness of the season, incite it to love, and 
all nature seems teeming witii life, and disposed to 
continue it. 



CHAP. II. 



Of the Generation, Nestling, and Incubation of 
Birds. 

JL HE return of spring is the beginning of pleasure. 
Those vital spirits which seemed locked up during 
the winter, then begin to expand ; vegetables and 
insects supply abundance of food ; and tlte bird 
having more than a sufficiency for its own subsist- 
ence, is impelled to transfuse life as well as to main- 
tain It. Those warhlings which had been hushed 
during the colder seasons, now begin to animate 
the fields ; every grove and bush resounds with the 
challenge of anger, or the caU of allurement. This 
delightfiil concert of the grove, which is so much 
admired by man, u no vray studied for his amuse- 
\ 
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mmt: it is usssAf tbe catt of tb« m^ to (he 
fan wJe ; his eSbits to soothe her darii^ fte timeB of 
ncsfaatwo : or k i» a ch^en ge betweai two maleiy 
for the ^KtioiMof soroe cenmon favoHrite. 

h is by Ais csll that birdft he^H to pair at the 
appfflacfa of ^riag, and provide for the Bvppert of 
a ftrtnre pregvny. The losdiest notes are vmeAf 
fnm the-RMile ; vrhile the hen wldeoi exprMse* bte 
coflBCBt, h«t in a aborts inierr^)ted twittering. 
Thw eampaet, el least for the sefuon, hc4da witk 
uiibivkeii faitk; many hir^ Kve with invieleMe 
fidelity together ht a eenAan<^; and wben oa« 
dies, Ac other is alvrttya aoen to-^are the same Ma 
Mxm after. We raiwt not Vtke om idea of tb» 
tiO|i|iig4l tddity of birds from observing' the peuUry 
in our y»i», whose freedmn is ahridgeJ, and' whose 
maaners are tetattj corrupted by skreiy. We nmsC 
lode fer it in o«r fields and oar forests, where 
Natare cotttimns in uoedulterated sioiplicity ; whem 
the numbev oC nratce i» genersny equal to that eX 
Ifitnele^ ; and whece every little anisK^ seeaw 
proader of hia progeny than pleased with his mate. 
Were it poaeible to co«ipiH'e> sensaEiens, the male' 
of all wild bird» leeras as happy in the yoang hrood 
as ^e {male ; and aS bis former caresses, aH hi* 
sootMng melodies, seem only aimed at- that important 
«ccanott when tbey are bcrfh to becorae parent^ 
and to educafir a pro^a^ of tbek own pradocmg;. 
The :ple«ures of tove appear diril in thea ^StdB, 
iriien compared to the i»t«-val inwiodiatclf tifter the 
•sdnsioB c^ their young. They both seam, at that 
ieason^ tnn^<wtied with ploMaiie; jevery aetiea 
tcstiies (heis pridc^ their importaftee, and teiid«r 
MlieitiA. 

'4M. 17'. ' ' ■ X 
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When the bosindsB of ledfodatioii is petformed,- 
the .female then begins to lay. Such tgffi as have 
been impregnated by the cock are prolific; and 
such as have not (for she lays often without any. 
eoDgress whatsbever^^ continue barren^ and are 
only addled by incalntion. Previousi however^ t» 
laying,- the work of nestling becomes the common 
(axe ; and this is performed with no small degree 
of aasiduity and apparent design. It has been as- 
lertedj that birds of one kind abvays make their 
nestfi in the same manner, and of theaame nutmala ; 
bat the truth is. that they vary this as tht materials,, 
places, or dimates happen to differ. The red- 
breast, in some parts oi England, makes its aest^ 
with oak leaves, where they are in greatest plenty : 
in other parts with moss and hair. Some birds,: 
Uiat with us make a very warm nest, are less 
solicitous in the tropical climates, where the heaf 
of the weather promotes the business of incuba-' 
tion. In general, however, every species of birds 
has a peculiar architecture of its own ; and this 
adapted to tiie number of eggs, the temperature of 
the climate, or the respective heat of the ■ little 
animal's own body. Where the eggs are numerous,- 
it is then incumbent to make the nest warm, that 
the animal heat may be equally diffused to .them all. 
Thus the ,wren, and all the small birds, make the , 
njMt very warm ; for having many eggs, it is requi- 
site to distribute warmth to Uiem in common : on' 
Uie contrary, the plover, that has but two e^^, the 
eagle, nnd the crow, are not so solicitous in this - 
respect, as their bodies are capable of being applied 
tothe-smaU number upon which they sit. With 
regard to climate, water-fowl, that with us make 
but a very slovenly nest, are much more exact in 
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this parttcnlar, in the colder regions of the north. 
Tfaey there take every precaation to make it warm ; 
and- some kinds strip the down from their breasts 
to' liDe it vrith greater security. 

Id general, however, every bird resorts to hatch, 
in those climates and places where its food is found 
in greatest plenty ; and alvrays at that season when 
provisioDs are in the greatest abundance: The 
large birds, and those of the aquatic kinds, choose 
places as remote from man as possible^ as tfaeir 
food is- in -general different from that which is 
cultivated by human labour. Some birds, which have 
only the serpent to fear, build their uest depending 
from the end of a small bough, and form the 
entrance from below ; being thus secured either 
from the serpent or the monkey tribes. But all the 
little birds which live upon fruits and corn, and that 
are too often unwelcome intruders upon the fruits 
of human industry, in making their nests use every 
precaution to conceal them from man. On the 
other ' hand, the great birds, - remote from human 
society, use every precaution to render theirs inac- 
cessible to wild beasts or vermin. 

Nothing can exceed the patience of birds while 
hatching ; neither the calls of hunger, nor the near 
approach'of danger, can drive them from the nest, 
rniey are often fat upon beginning to sit, yet before 
incubaUoD is over, the female is usually wasted' to 
fkin and bone. Ravens and crows, while the 
females are sittihg, take care to provide them with 
food; and this 'in great abundance. But it is 
different'with most of the smaller kinds : during the 
whole time, the male sits near his mate upon some 
tree, and soothes her by his singing ; and often when 
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SIM U tirf^ tii^ b^ place, end pstienUy (oatUQOitf 
npqn th^ neet till sbe retnrqt. S<H9«twiei, hon- 
QTCTj the eggs acquire a degree of Jwftt too vocb 
ifor purposes of hatcbing ; in «uch cttKA, tlw k«ii 
)wves them to pmI a little ; apd then Ntarns to sit, 
witb her mnat perwYeranes and pl«MiUQ. 

$0 gjceni. is tJie prfHW of iutipct, in animftls of 
Ibif claw, tttAt they Mem driven from on« appatit« 
to another, and contioue alnuMt paaiive iiDd«r it* 
fn^CDce. BeaaoQ w« cannot e»U it, nnee th« 
first dictates Qf that principle wonld be wlf-pr^sw- 
Yation: " TidreabruCe," mykM^mm, " outof his 
" iofftiDc^ and yov find hira wholly derived of 
" undei^tanding. Wilb what cantion," continim 
lie, " dow tM ben pi^vlde b^nelf a nwt io places 
" unfrequented, end free from noiae and diMar^ 
" l^oce ! Wh«n «he baa laid her eggi in snoh ft 
" manner ^t ahe can cover then, vrbnt eara does 
" she take in turning thetn frequently, tbst all 
" parts m«y partake of the vital warmtkl When 
" she leaver tbem, to provide for hejt netessary 
" Busteoance, bow punctually does she return beforo 
" they have time to cool, and become Hioapable (4 
" pK»ducias an asioal ! In tbesuaiineryouMee&er 
'' giving herself i^teater {raedoma, and quitting her 
'f fftre for above two boors togedier : but in wiftte* 
" when th.e rlgowr of (be season vroold c^l t^ 
<' piiQ^le of life, and destroy the yoneg ow^ Aa 
" gT!9Wi more asaldtwus in her attendance, and 
'' slays airay bat half the ttoe. When the birUi 
'' approaches, with, how nftch nieaty and attctt* 
'' ti^a does she help the cbkk to hrask: the priaon \ 
^' not to take sotite of her covesiog it fron th« 
" iiynriefl of ibf weftther, providing i£ wUh prt^MS 
"' nourishment, and teaching it to help itself; nor to 
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" hlfentieB herflMsaklDgthQttMt, tf> «ft«r tb« n»al 
'* time of re^Miingi die Jbyiag otte OoM Aot tnalte 
*' itt at>p<annce. A cbyrtiiMl opierfttititt coolfl 
^' not be fbHmf ed with greatef tft oi* «KtigenM Ih&ft 
" it rten in die )iiitchlng,ti chick, tiwugft ther0«» 
<* many hiria tbBt shofr an fsAmtdly greaut 
" sagacity ; y«t at tbe m»« time the hen, thttt hM 
" aH this Memidj^ Ingenuity, which it indwd atwo- 
" httdy necesMry for Itie propagatiM) of the 
" epAciea, coneidered in otha* nifpettt, ifl w^tfaoot 
" tbe Icait gfimmering;! of dioagbt or comtno* 
" e«tefl : she miBtakts a piece of chdk for an ^g'^ 
" and <itt upon it fn thfe «ame maoMt- i she it inMn- 
^'^ libleof any increbMordimlnviiotiia tbtivuabet 
" of thOH she lays ; the doe« tiOt dis^hg^A 
'' between her owti and thoae of anotbey epecieit; 
" and when tbe birth appears of never «o Aifffireat 
" a bMy wffl cberiifa it far b^ own. A h*A * 
" foBowedbyabroeidofdaekSisfaallstaiWIaiirighted 
" at the ed^ of the pond, trembling fiw thefate Of 
'^ her ymng, which she se^ vMtoring' itHo a* 
** daagennn an eleftioAt: At^ Mffersnl prhtd^^ 
" whteh acts ifiL these -different animali tanaol M 
" tettned rcttion, m when we odt it insthict, wt 
" tneati «Hnetbittf we M^t no Imowledge of. Il 
" appeal* ih me the immediate tHrectien of PvWfU 
" dened; and luch an <^Mtioti of flie 9apreiM 
^ B^^ aa that wbit^ deiermmev lA the portwna 
'' of ttU)tiet to tlieir proper cetilrea." 

The Redaction of the yoong, as w« lald^ fcexM 
to be tbegresi ftra of a birii^ haippiiieas. NoMn^ 
cmi at ttiat tfam exceed )t* «pii4i and fndattey j tti* 
MOM tiMld becoKMs cour^wM in ttiedeftaev ef ibi 
y«n||i Blidaoftlien>paeiowklii4, flCifcitffMHttt^ 
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:become more than lunall)' fierce and acitne. : They 
.«UTy their prey,- yet throbbing with lifcjto the 
meat, and ■ early Bccnatoni their young tohabits of 
slaughter and cruelty. Nor are those of . milder 
natures less busily employed; t)w KUle birds thai 
discontinue their singing, taken up with more 
important pursuits of common subsistence. 

While the young are yet unfledged, andcootinue 
in the nest, the old ones take care to provide them 
with a regular supply; and, lest one should take 
bU nourishnieDt from the rest, they feed eaeh of the 
young in their turn. '' If Uiey perceive that- man has 
been busy with their nest, or has handled the 
little ones, they abandon the place by night, and 
provide their brood a more secure, though less 
commodiouB retreat. When the whole '&mily is 
liilly plumed, and capable of avrnding danger -by 
flight, they are then led forth when the weather is 
fine, and taught the paternal art of providing for 
-th^r Bubsistence, They are led -. to the places 
where tbeir food lies ; they are shown the method 
of discovering or carrying it away;- and then led 
hack to the nest, fqraday or two longer. > At length; 
when Uiey are completely qualified to shift fw them- 
selves, the old ones take them abroad, and leading 
thnn to the accustomed places, forsake them for the 
last time'; and all future connexion is ever at an end. 
t ' Those birds which are hatched and sent oat 
eariiest in the ' season, are the most strong and 
vigorous; those, on the other hand, that have been 
ddayed till- the laidstof summer, »xe more feeble 
and tender, and sometimes incapable Of sustaining 
dife rigours of ttie ensuing winlw. ;- Birds tbraa- 
asbesjaeemiBcaiidbleof this diffietence, uid endsa- 
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•vmnr to produce eariy in the spring:. If; hotteVer} 
ibeir efforts are obstnicted by having their nests 
cobbed^ or some similsr accident, they -itiU. perse- 
fere in tbdr efibrts :for a pnq^y ; and it ofieti 
iiappens tbat some are tbns retarded till tbe midst 
of winter. What number Sofeg^ any bird can. lay 
in tbe coarse of a season, is not ascertained; but 
ihis IB tme, tbat snch as would have laid but two or 
three at the most, if their nests be robbed, or thei^ 
<^;g8 stcden, will lay above ten or twelve. . A c^^ 
mon ben, if moderately fed, will lay above a hun- 
dred from the beginning of spring to the latter end 
of a«tumn. In general, howeverj it obtains, .that 
tbe smallest and weakot animals are the most pro^ 
lific, while tbe strong and rapadous are abridged by 
sterility. Thus, such kinda-aa'are.eaHly destroyed,, 
are as.raulily rnpaired; and Nature, where she has 
denied the power of resistance, has: ctnnpens^ed 
by theCertility attending procreation. 

Birds, in general, tbcmgh; tbey have so mudi t« 
fearfram man and each other, are s^dom scared 
ftvrayifhmi tiieic nsualJiaunts. Although^ey be so 
perfectly Iwmed for a wandMiDg' life, and:are s)ip- 
^ied.with powers to. satisfy all their appetites, 
tiiongfa never so reniote from the ol^ect, tiiough 
tbey are so wdl fitted ,&r changing place with ease 
and rapidity, yet the greatest number, remain Qon-r 
tented in.tbe distrtcts, where they have been bred> 
and by qo, means exert titeir desires ih proportion 
to their. endowments. : The rook, if undirturbed, 
never desires to leave Im native grove ; th^ bl«pk- 
tnrd still frequents its accustomed hedge; and the 
led-b^east, though seemin^y mild, clums a cc^ia 
dtstiict,. frvm whou;^ he:BeIdoini.roQKe9j..bttt,driTe* 
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out cnrty one of the same Bftam frofi thoMC 
wUfeoatpity. Tiiey are cKcitod to nigMtiOn by oi* 
«tiier itotires but iksme flf feftfj cliDMite> nr ^ngen 
itian9t he £rom am of theie.pafira^I teMires Umg 
die binh, irtiit^ bi* aa^efl l»fdB itf poM^iv «v^ 
year fiwtake ni for «Hne iinwj «ml niah> their regiiladr 
and pKpetied ntiuiM. 

NntiiiDg baa wawe em^ivyiidtibtctnKHj nf inaiif 
kaid tfaaa Umbc annwd emigmtiow ; sad ^t few 
—lyictg coDtiaae so much iavolrad in darltaew. It 
it ^enenUy be^Tegl, tbBt the onase of their netreat 
fimn-'^eBe parts of fiusope is «ther a scarcity of 
feod Jit icextaia veuom, or the want of a atean 
uy^QiB fran- the peneaitkni' :of. iban diliin^ the 
tiaw of oeurt^ip and biiii^^i:^ np their young. 
J^aa the starling, ia Sfredeo, at .dK approach .^ 
•rinter, finding sabsistenoe no teager in that kin^* 
don^ daficenda every year into GcreMwy ; land thii 
hen chaffinches of the same coutdvy are seili ercs^ 
^ear to fly throogh HoUand ia luge flachi, topasa 
tbetr ^vtntw m a raUder diomte. Othtrs> with a 
nore dmog ipirit, prepare for. j«ufmes that.night 
, iQtlBridate even Ininiaa persereretnoe. Tbos thf 
qn^is BprhigfcirsaketfaehwniBgbeptsof A£ric« 
for the milder sua of Euxppej and, 'when they faaria 
jpossed the mqimer witt as, steer their flight badi 
to enjoy in -Egypt the tenperate air./^'lHch thi« 
liegias to be delig^tfal This with tbdn- leeiM. a 
preoottccrted und^takiog. They unite together is 
awktB opea place* for soine dajrg' before 'their de* 
partiire, and, jby ap odd kind of chattering, aeaaa to 
debate «H the mediad to proceed. Wfien, their phn 
is resolved npon, they aH take flight' togeHkior, and, 
oftea appear ia Midi anmbersj that, to mariaais «t . 
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tab, : Itey aerm l&e a dead that rests npon tlif 
faarkan. ' The boUeit, ^oageat, and by £ai tim 
gmitest Bomber, make good their intentiDn; but 
Bntiy (hers are wfaoj not well apprized oi tbeir oirn 
form for the onikftaking, grow weary in 4be way^ 
and, qaite ffWDt by the fiUignes of tbeir 6ight^ drop 
down into the sea, and sometimea upon deck> that 
faeobming an. easy pr^ to the naariDer. 
- CK the mA ifkaBtity of water^ibwl that frequent 
(wr •horci, it. IB amaaing to reiect how Sew arc 
known to hreed here. The caose that priacipsUy 
uegea thain to leave this conntry seeniB to be not 
nardy the want of food, but the desire of a tecur* 
ntraat. Our country is too .popoloas fbr fairdt ao 
diy and timid as the greatest nambor td these are. 
When great part of onr island was a mere «aste> 
an nnimltirated teact of woods and marshesj many 
ipectes of InrdB winch now migrate renained with 
u tinronghoot the yaar. The great heron and the 
etane, that have now forsaken this conntry, in former 
tintca heed bmiliuly in our maiihet, and seemed 
to animate our fe&s. Their netts, like those of most 
darmi'l'ootcd wata--lbwl, were buiU on the ground, 
mfui Ktposed to «rery inTudor. But as rural economy 
tecreased, these animab Wtfe mwe and mors 
ddirbed. Before Uiey had little to fear, as the 
tnnoobding marah defended them from all the car- 
■iforoos qnadmpeds, and their own strength from 
hirds-of prey ; but upon the intrusioQ of man, and 
by a long series of alarms, they bare at length been 
<rfiltged to se^, during the summer, some loQ^y 
babttation, at a safe distance fnmi evory deab^er. 
Of the nuoNroaa tribes of the duck kind, we 
kftow of BO raoi* than five tfait breed bere; the 
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teme Bvran, the fame goose, the BheUnke, the eider 
dockj Bod a few. of the wild ducks. The rest con- 
trihute. to form that amazing maltitode of water- 
fowl which annually repair to the dreary lakes apd 
^eso^ of Lapland from the more southun countries 
of Europe. In those extensive and solitary retreatsi 
they perform ttrc duties of incubation -and' nutrition 
in full security. There are few of this kind that 
bay not be traced to the northern deserts, to coan- 
tries-of lakes, rirera,. swamps, and .monntaios; 
covered wi^ thick and gloomy forests, . that afford 
riwlter during summer to the timid aninals, who 
live there in nndisturbed secnrity. In those r^tons; 
from the thickness of the forests, the gTonod re* 
mains moist and penetrable during . the summer 
season ; the woodcock, the snipe, and other slender^ 
billed birds, can Uiere feed at ease ; while.the web- 
footed birds find more than suffiraent plenty. of 
food from the number of insects, which swum iben 
to an inCTedible degree. The days there are long. ; 
^nd the beautiful meteorons nights afford them every 
(^^rtuoity Of coUecting so minute a food, whi^ 
is probably of all others the most gratefiil. We are 
not to be astonished, . therefore, at the amaziai; 
numbers of fowl that descend from these regions fU 
the approach of winter ; numbers to whicb the army 
of Xerxes was but trifling in comparison ; and 
which Linnfws has observed for eight whole days 
and nights to cover the sur&ce of the river Calix. 

This migration from the north usually begins in 
September, when they quit their retreats, and. dis- 
perse themselves over all the southern parts of 
Europe. It is not nnpleaaiog to observe the order 
of their fli^t ; they generally range .themselves ia' 
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A loitg line, or they soaietimes make thetr-macdb 
• sngulaily, two Udu uniting in Uie centre like Uie 
I^ter V rereraed. The bird which Iradt at .the 
point aeems to cleave the air, to facilitate the passage 
for thoBe which are to follow. - Wheo . ^ttgued 
with this laborious station^ it IbIIs back into one. of 
the wings of the file, while another takes its place. 
With us they make tiieir appearance about the 
beginning of Ooioberj circulate first round our 
•bores, andj when compelled by severe frost, betake 
themselves to our lakes and riven^ SfHoe, indeed, 
of the web-footed fowl, of hardier constitutions than 
the restj abide: the rigours of their northern cliujute 
the whole winter ; but when the cold reigns there 
with more than usual severity, they are oUiged. to 
sedc for more southern skies. They then reppir 
with Uie rest for shelter to these kingdoms ; m that 
tbe diver, Uie wild swan, and the swallow-tailed 
idieldrake, visit our ooasts butseldomy an^ ^t 
only when compelled by. the severity of their winters 
at home. 

~- U has been often a subject <tf astonishinent,. haw 
animals to all appearance - so dull and irrational 
should perform such long journeys, should know 
whither to steer,, and when to set out upon. such a 
great undertaking. .It is probable' that the same 
instinct which governs all their other. acti<)B8 
operates also here. They ratiier follow Uie weather 
than the country; they steer only from colder; or 
warmer climates into those of an opposite, natore; 
and finding the variations of tbe air as tbey pro- 
ceed in their fovour, go on till they find land to. re- 
pose on. It cannot be supposed that Uiey. have any 
memory iA liie country where diey might have 
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vpeatntonciGtwintier: it ctmnot ba flappbsed'^A 
ti^y we the coatitry to ifMch tliey travd, firaia 
tbeir height !□ the air; since, though thty mouiiteA 
for milei, th6 cODvexity of the globe Would Infer- 
cept their vie* ; it tnwt ^nefore only be, Uu^ 
thery go on aa they continne to percevTC the tLttno^ 
sphere more suitable to tiicir prcMnt wants and 
dist>ositi6ns. 

All this seems to foe pretty plain ; but there is a 
circumstance attending the migration of swalkms 
which wraps this subject iti great (4)8ci]rity. It is 
agreed on all hands, that they are seen migrating 
into warmer dimatei, and that in amaxing nam* 
bers, at ^t approach of the European winter. 
Their return into EurofW is also aa well attested 
about the beginning of summer ; but we bare 
another aeotnint, wfaii^ ser^et to prove that nnmben 
. of them continue torpid beic during the win'ter ; 
and, like bats, make their retreat into old walb^ 
the hc^Ow of trees, or eren sink into the deepert 
lakes, and find security for the winter seaacm, by 
remaining there in duaten at the bottom. How- 
ever this latter circumstance may be, their retreat 
into old walls is too well authenticated to remain m 
dobbt at present. The difficulty, th«relbre, is to 
acconirt for Uils Aferenec iti these animak thia 
vaiiontly preparing to encounter the winter. H 
was supposed that in some of them the Mood might 
lose its motion by the cdd, and that tbos they were 
rendered torpid by the severity of the season ; but 
M. Buffon having placed many of titts tribe in an 
ice-house, found that th6 same cold by which their 
blood vras congealed wfts fetal to the uninw}; it 
remaintj titerefore, a dtwbl l» this boar vtiettnp 
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dtwe may iiot bn a specieB of iwaBoirij to aH 
ext«-nat appearaooe }ike the rest, tnU difierantlsi 
jbnDcd within, so m to fit ibem for a vtaie of !■•• 
veDBibility. daring the wiater here. It Traasttgge«te4> 
indeedi tfaat Uw Bwaltowi fmad tbua torpU iren 
iQcb only an ware too weak to aQdertake the miirnH 
tioD, or were hatched too }abe to join tbe gencnd 
convoy ; bat it wm npoo thcte that M. Biiflm tried 
his experiment; it was these that diad andor the 
9per^oD. 

Thai then are tome birds nhicfa by migeatiBif 
make an inbitatton oi every part oC the earth ; bat 
in general eveiy dimate has biid> peouUar 1» itself. 
Tfa« feathefed inhabiteBta of tiw tempeiate aone are 
Iwt littls remarkable for the beauty (rf theur plamage ; 
bat then the amallar kinds taaSia up for this defied 
by the nwlody of their voices. The lurds of the 
twrid zone are very bright and vivid in th«r coloors ; 
I»t they have scveainiDg Toicee, cv are totally silent. 
The fngid aoee, on. the other handj where the 
Ha^ abound with fish, aie stocked with birds of 
tite aqoKtic kiodj in much greater plenty than in 
Europe; and tfaete are generally clothed with a 
vfariner coat of feathers ; or tbey have large <pian- 
(ittes of bt. lying underoeath the skin, whidi serve* 
to defend them from the rigonrs of the dimate. 

In all coaatries, howevOT, bu"^ are. a more long- 
lived clus of anifaala than tbe quadrupeds or inseeta 
of tbe sane cUaate. Tbe li&. of man hinsctf ii 
hot shorty when ewiimred to wtuit some of them 
eiQQy. It is said that swam have been known to 
lim three hundred yews: geese are. often seen ta 
live fourscore, whlltt Unwell, aad otfa«- little birds, 
Uwngb iatjpiisQaQd ia ^ages, g^e qfti^a foiud t* 
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reftdi' fourteen or fifiteeen. How hirdB, wbose age 
of 'perfection' is much more early than that of 
qsadrupedi, should yet lire comparatirely so much 
longer, is not easily to be acconnted fw ; perhaps; 
as' their bones are lighter, and more porous than 
tiwMe of qoadrnpeda, there are fewer obstroctions 
in the animal machine ; and Nature, thus finding 
more room for the operations of life, it is carried on 
to a greater extent. 

All birds in general are less than quadrupeds ; 
that is, the greatest of one chss far surpass the 
greatest of the other in magnitude. The ostridt; 
which is the greatest of birds, bean no proportion 
to the elephant; and the smallest humming-bird, 
which is the least of tiie dass, is still fiu* more 
minute than the mouse. In these the extremities of 
'Nature are plainly discernible ; and in forming 
them she appears to have been doubtful in her operas 
tions ; the ostrich, , seemingly covered with hair, 
and incapable of fli^t, making near approaches to 
the quadruped dass ; while the humming-bird, of 
the size of an humble bee, and with a fluttering 
motion, seems nearly allied to the insect. 

These extremities of Uiia class are rather objects 
of 'human curiosity than utility: it is tiie middle 
. order of birds which man has taken care to propagate 
and maintain. Of those which he has taken under 
his protection, and which administer to his plea- 
sures or necessities, the greatest number seem crea- 
tures of- his formation. The variety of climate to 
which he consigns them, the food with which he 
supplies them, and the purposes for which he em- 
ploys them, produce amazing varieties, bothintfaeir 
cdloure, shape, magnitude,' aad the ta^te - of their 
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flesh. Wild biirds are, for the most part,' of the 
Mme magnitude and shape ; they stiU keep the 
prints of primeTRt nature strong upon them; ex- 
cept in a few they generally maintain their very 
odour : but it is. oUierwiae with domestic ammalB ; 
tbey chaQge at the will of maa — of the tame pigeon; 
fot iostauce^ it is said that tbey can be bred to a 
Seatber. - 

Ab we are thus capable of influencing their farm 
and C(dour, so also it is frequent to see equal in' 
stances of our influencing their habitudes, appetites, 
and passions. The cock, for instance, is artificially 
fwrned into that courage and activity wfaidi he ia 
seen to poesess ; and many birds testify a strong at- 
tacbment to the band that feeds them ; how for tbey 

• Efe capable of instruction, is manifest to those who 
have the care of hawks. Bat a still more sniprising 
instance of this, was seen some time ago in Loudon : 
a 'canary bird was taught to pick up the leUers 

, of ^e alphabet, at the word of command, so as 
to spell any person's name in company ; and this ' 
the little animal did by motions from its master, 
which were imperceptible to every other 8|RCtator. 
Upon tiie whole, however, tbey are inferior to 
quadrupeds in docility ; and seem more mechanically 
impelled by all the power of instinct. - 

CHAP. m. 

Of the Division of Si}'d8. ' 

X HOUGH birds are fltted for sporting in air, yet 
vi they find tbeir food upon Uie suriace of the earthy 
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there eeemi a nriely equal to the different alin 

' with wUch it teodt to aapply them. The flab nod 
fottriiHig desertj the rodijr diS, the ezlenuve fen* 
the stormy oceui, u well a* the pkasing Undscape, 
have all their peciAar inbahitantB. The moal ob* 
Tioas dirtiQction thnefiare of birds, is into thoaethat 
five hy kndj and those that lire by water ; or, ' in 
other words, into land birds, and waterfowl. 
It ii no difficult mattnr to distin^isb knd front 

, water fowl, by the legs and tbea. AU hud bird» 
have their toes divided, without any nenhiKie ov 
weh between than ; and thnr hgi and Soek sane 
them for the pnrposes of mnning', graaping-, or 
climbing. On the other hand, water fawl hnie - 
Uteir legs and feet formed for the pnrpoBea of 
wading in water, or swimming on its ssrftue. !■ ■ 
tlwae that wade, tfaa legs are usoaUy l(»g and 
naked; in thoae that swin, the toes are webhed 
tether, as we see in the feet of a goose, which 
•erve, like oan, to drive them forward with greate* • 
velocity. The fermation, tho'cfare, of land aad 
water fowl, is as distnct as their habits ; and 
Natur^i^nelf seems to ofliNr qs thia obviovB distrt- 
batkm, in methodizing animals of the feathered 
creation. 

However, a distiactioB so comprchensirfl gpea 
but a short way in illustrating the different tribes of 
BO numerous a class. The nnmber of bird^ already 
known, amounts to nearly three tbousand ; and 
every person who turns his mind to these kinds of 
pursuits, is eveiy day adding to the catalogue. It 
is not enough, therefore, to be able to distinguish a 
lattd from a water fowl ; nracb OKwe is stilt required : 
to WabIct«di8lioguiihthediffitfeal kiitdtfof birdf 
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from each other ; and even the vartetiea in the same 
kind, when they happen to offer. This certainly is 
a work of great difficulty ; and perhaps the attain- 
ment wilt not repay the labour. The sensible part 
of mankind' will not withdraw all their attention 
from more important ' pursuits, to give it entirely 
up to what promises to repay them only with s very 
confined species of amusement. In my distribution 
of birds, therefore, I will follow Linnsu^ in the 
fint sketch of his system ; and then leave him, to 
follow the most natural distinctions, in enumerating 
tiie different kinds that admit of a tustory, or require 
a description. 

Linnsua divides all birds into six classes : namely, 
into birds of the rapacious kind, birds of the pie 
tHnd, birds of the pouUjy kind, birds of the yarrow 
kind, birds of the duck kind, and birds of the crane 
kind. The four first comprehend the various kinds 
of hnd birds ; the two last, those that belong to the 
water. 

Birds of the rapacious kind constitute that class 
of carnivorous fowl that live by rapine. He distin- 
guishes them by their beak, which is hooked, 
strong, and notched at the point; by their legs, 
which are short and muscular, and made for the 
purposes of tearing ; by their toes, which are strong 
and knobbed; and their talons, which are sharp 
and crooked ; by the make of their body, which is 
muscular ; and their flesh, which is impure : nor 
are they less known by ^eir food, which consists 
entirely of flesh ; their .stomach, which is mem- 
braneous ; and their mannere, which are fierce and 
cruel. 

Birds of the pie kind have the bill differing from 
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the fmrmer: as in those it resembled b book, 
destined for ti^a'rin^ to pieces ; in tiieSe tt I'eseitibl^ 
a wedge, fitted for the purpose of deaving. Their 
le^ are formed short and stittng for walking' ; their 
body la slender and impure, and their ioitd miscel- 
laneous. They nestle in trees, vnd the male feeds 
the feomle doring the time of incnbation. 

Birds of the poultry kiand have the bill a Uttle 
convex, tor the pnrpdses .-of g a tt i ert ng ' thrfr fo<>d. 
The u'pper ch^ hahgs over Ihe lower ; tlieir bodiito 
are fat and miiscnlar, and their -flesh white And ptire. 
They live npon grain, which is mdstened ^ the 
crop. Tbey make their nest on the grbtotd, vrith- 
out art ; IJtey lay many e^^, und me promiscuous 
venei!y. 

Birds f^ the sparrocD kind comprehend all tfaftt 
beautiful and vocal date -that adorn Oar fields and 
groves, and gratify every sense in its tnm. Their 
Inlls may be compared to a forceps that catches 
hold: their legs are formed for hopping along^; 
thdr bodies are tender ; pure in such'as feed npon 
grain, iiopure in such its live upon insects. They 
live cfaiefly in trees ; their nests are'artificially ittade, 
and tbeir amours are observed with connubial 
fidelity. 

Birds of Uie tiuck kind use their bill as a kind oC 
strainer to £heir food ; it is tmdotb, <oivtieA ivitb u 
skin, and nervous at the point Tbeir legs are 
short, and their feet fonned for swimming, the toes 
being . webbed together. Their body is fat, ia- 
clining to rancidity. They live in waters, ami 
diiefiy build their nests upon- land. 

With respect to the order of birds that belong io 
the waters, those of the cram Amd have the biU 
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formed for the purpose of searching and examining 
ibt bottom of pools : their legs are long and formed 
for wading : th^r toes are not webbed ; their 
thighs are half naked ; their body is slender, and 
covered with a very thin skin ; their tail is short. 
and their ReA savourj. Thej live in Takes upon 
animals, and they chiefly bnild their nests upon the 
ground. 

Such is the division of Linneus, with respect to 
tiiis class of animals ; and at first sight it appears 
natural and comprehensive. But we must not be 
deceived by appearances : the student, who should 
imagine be was making a progress in the history of 
Nature, while he was only thus making arbitrary 
distributions, would be very much mistaken. 
Should he come to enter deeper into this naturalist's 
plan, he would find birds the most unlike in nature 
Utrown together into the same class; and 0nd 
animals joined, that entirely differ in climate, in 
habitudes, in manners, in shape, colouring, and size. 
In such a distribution, for instance, he would find 
the bammitlg-bird and the raven, the rail and the 
Ostrich, joined in the same family. If when he asked 
what sort of a creature was the humming-bird, he 
were told that it was in the same class with the 
carrion crow, would he not think hjmself imposed 
upon ? In such a case, the only way to form any idea 
of the animal whose history he desires to know, is 
4o see it ; and that curiosity very few have an op- 
pOTtanity of gratifying. The number of birds is 
«o great, Ifaat it might exhaust the patience not 
only of the writer, but the reader, to examine 
them all; in the present confined undertaking ft 
wonld certainly be impossible. I wiB therefore now 
» 3 
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attach myEelf to a more natural method: and, stBl 
keeping the general division of Limueas before me^ 
enter into some description of the most noted^ m 
the most worth knowing. 

Under one or other claSB, as I shall treat them, 
the reader will probably find all the species, and all 
the varieties that demand his curiosity. When the 
leader of any tribe is described, and its history 
known, it will give a very tolerable idea of all tiie 
species contained under it. - It is true, the reader 
will not thus have his knowledge ranged under sach 
precise distinctions; nor can he be able to say, 
with such fluency, that the rail is of the ostrich class ; 
but, what is much more material, he will. have a 
tolerable history of the bird he desires to know, 
or at least of that which most resembles it in 
nature. 

However, it may be proper to apprize the reader 
that he will not here find his cariosity satisfied, as in 
some of the former volumes, where we often took 
M. Bufibn for our guide. Those who have hitherto 
written the natural history of birds, have in genend 
been contented with telling their names, or describ- 
ing their toes or their plumage. Itmustoften there- 
fore happen, that instead of giving the histpry of a 
bird, we must be content to entertain the reader 
with merely its description. I will therefore divide 
the following history of birds, with Linnaeus, into 
six parts : in the first of which I will give such as 
Brisson has ranged among the rapacious birds ; next 
those of the pie kind : and thus go on through the 
succeeding classes, till I finish with those of the 
duck kind. But before I enter upon a systematic 
-detail, I will beg leave to give the history of three 
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er four birds, that do not well lan^ in any system. 
These, from th«r grest size are suffidently distin- 
^ishable from: the re#t ; and, from their incapacity 
ef Sying, lead a life a good deal differing from the 
rest of the feathered creation. The birds 1 mean 
are the Ostrich, Uie Cassowary, the Emn, the Dodo, 
and the Solitaire. 



CHAP. IV. 



The Ostrich. 

J.N beginning with the feathered tribe, the first 
animal that offers seems to unite the class of qua- 
drupeds and of birds in itself. While it has the 
general ontlioe and properties of a bird, yet it re- 
tains many of the mai^ of the quadruped. Id 
appearance the ostrich resembles the camel^ and is 
almrat as tall ; it is covered with a plumage that 
Tesembles hair much more nearly than feattters, «nd.. 
its internal parts bear as near a similitude to those 
of the quadruped as of tlie bird creation. It may 
be considered, tber^re, as an animal made to fill 
up that chasm in . nature which, separates one class 
of beings from another. ' 

. The ostrich is the largest of all birds. Travellers 
affirm that they are seen as tall as a man on horse- 
back; and even some, of Uiose that have been 
brought into En^and were above seven feet high. 
The head and bill somewhat resemble those of a 
duck ; and the neck may be likened to that of a 
man, but that it is much longer ; - the legs and 
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thighs reeetnble tbote of a hen ; Uiougti tfae whole 
appearance bean a stronf^ resemblaiiee to Uiat of ft 
camel; But to be more particulu' : it i> osaaHy 
BcTen feet high from the top of the head to the 
ground ; but from the back it is only four ; so that 
the bead and neck are above three feet king. From 
the top of the head to the rump, when the neck i» 
stretched out in a right line, it is six feet long, and 
the tail is about a foot more. One of the wings^ 
without the feathers, is a foot and a half; and • 
being stretched out, with the feathers, is three 
feet. 

The plumage is much alike in alt ; that is, gene- 
rally black and white ; though some of them are 
said to be grey. The greatest feathers are at the 
extremities of the wings and tail, and the lai^;efltai« 
generally white. The next row is bhck and white ; 
and of the sinal) feathers, on the back and bcUy, 
some are white and others black. There arc ao 
fiEiathers on the sides, nor yet on the thighs, nor nndw 
the wings. The lower part of Uie neck, about half 
Vray, is covered with still smaller featfaen than thoae 
on the belly and back ; and those, Wm the fotmer, 
also are of difibrent cdourt. 

All Uiese feathers are <tf the sanae kind, and pecu" 
liar to the ostridi ; fo^ other iHpds have several sorb, 
some of which are soft and downy, and others hai^ 
and strong. Ostrich feattwri tre almost all as soft 
as down, being attcrly unfit to save the aaimati for 
AyHtg, and still lea adapted to be a proper defence 
agaioiBt ektemal iojory. The fcodiers of Other binli 
faeve the webs breeder on ^me side thae Ae others 
iHit these of the ostrit^ have their riiaft eiactly in 
«b« middlei Tfae vppfer part of. the heed end MtA 
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AM covered with a vei^ fine clear white hair^ -that 
shines likes the Iwifitles of a hog; and in some 
l^ces there are small' tufts of it, ctmsisting of about 
twelve hairs, which grow &om a single shaft about 
the thickness of a pin. 

At the end of each wing, there is a kind of spur 
almost like the quill of a porcupine. It is an inch 
long, b^iog hollow qnd of a horny substaace. 
There are two of these on each wing ; the largest 
of which is at the extremity of- tjie bone of the 
wing, and the other a foot lower. The neck seems 
to be more slesder in proportion to that of othe^ 
Uvds, from its not being fnmiahed with feathers. 
The akin in this part is of a livid flesh colour, which 
some improperly would have to he blue. The biH 
1ft short and pointed, and two inches and a half at 
the begrnntng. The external form of the eye is like 
that of a man, the upper eye-lid being adorned with 
eye-lashes, which are longer than those on the lid 
below. The' tongue is small, very short, and com- 
posed of cartilages, ligaments, and membranes, 
intermixed with fleshy fibres. In some it is about 
ah inch long, and very thick at the bottom. la 
ethers it is but half an inch, being a little forked at 
the end. 

The diighs are very fleshy and large, being 
covered with a white skin, inclining to redness, and 
frrinfcled in the manner of a net, whose meshes will 
admit the end of a finger. Some have very smaH 
feathers here and there on tiie diigbs ; and othen 
again have neither feathers nor wrinkles. What 
are called the legs of birds, in this are covered before 
with large scides. The end of the foot is cloven, 
ahd has two very lai^ toes, which, like the leg, are 
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covered with scales. These toes are of unequal 
sizes. The largest, which is on the inside, is seven 
inches long, including the claw, which is near three 

' fourths of an inch in length, and almost as broad- 
The other toe is but four inches long, and is withmit 
a daw. 

The internal parts of this animal are formed with 
no less surprising peculiarity. At the top of the 
breast, under the skin, the fat is two inches thick ; 
and on the- fore-part of the belly it is as hard as suet, 
and about two inches and a half thick in some 
places. It has two distinct stomachs. - The first, 
which is lowermost, in its natural situation some- 
what resembles the crop in other birds ; but it is 
considerably larger than the other stomach, and is 
furnished with strong muscular fibres, as well circular 
as IcHigitudinal. The second stomach, or gizzard, 

' has outwardly the shape of' the stomach of a man ; 
and upon opening is always found filled with a 
variety of discordant substances; hay, grass, barley, 
beans, bones, and stones, some of which exceed in 
size a pullet's egg. The kidneys are eight inches 
long and two broad, and differ from those of other 
birds in not bejng divided into lobes. The heart 
and lungs are separated by a midrifi', as in qua- 
drupeds; and the parts of generation also bear a very 
strong resemblance and analogy. 

Such is the structure of this animal, forming the 
shade that unites birds and quadrupeds ; and from 
Ihis structure its habits and manners are entirely 
peculiar. It is a native only of the torrid. re^ons 
of Africa, and has long been celebrated by those 
who have had occasion to inentioo the animals of 
that i:egio[). Its fiesh is proseribed in Scripture aj) 
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UQfit to be eaten ; and. most of the ancient writers 
describe it as well known in their times. Like the 
race of the elephant, it is transmitted down witiiont 
mixture ; and has never been known to breed out 
of that country which first produced it. It seems 
formed to live among the sandy and burning deserts 
of the torrid zone ; and, as in some measure it owes 
its birth to their, genial influence,, so it seldom 
migrates into tracts. more mild or more fertile. As 
that is the pecoliar country of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and camel, so it may readily be sup- 
posed capable of affording a retreat to the osUich. 
They inhabit from preference the most solitary and 
hoirid deserts, where there are few vegetables to 
clothe the surface of the earth, and where the rain 
never comes to refresh it. The Arabians assert 
that the. ostrich never drinks ; and the place of its 
habitation seems to confirm the assertion. In these 
formidable regions, ostriches are seen in large flocks, 
which to the distant spectator appear like a regi- 
ment , of cavdry, and have often alarmed a wh<de 
caravan. There is no desert, how bairen soever, 
but what is capable of supplying these animals 
with provision; they eat almost every thing; and 
these barren tracts are thus doubly grateful, as they 
afford, both food and security. The ostrich is of all 
other animals the moat voracious. It wiU devour 
leather, grass, hair, iron^ stones, or any thing that is 
g^ven. Nor ftre its powers of digestion less in such 
things as. are. digestible. . Those substances which 
the coats of the stomach cannot soften, pass whole; 
so that glass, stohes, or iron, are excluded in the 
form in which they were devoured. All metals, 
indeed, .wtucii 9re .swallowed by any animal, Iobq 
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& part- of tiimp weighty aod often tbe e«tr«init)eB oS 
dwir figure^ from the action o& tbo' juices of tb» 
atomach upon theic sarfaea A qvartu-- pHtok^ 
nbic^ was swalhwed by a dsck, lost wren gvainft 
of Uf weight in the gizzard before it wai reidod ; 
and it i» probable Aa^t a still grestep dimiQution of 
weight ,woukl bappen ia t^ Btomach (d an ostridi ; 
oomiidereil ift this lig^t^ ther«foire, tbii aninuil may 
be said to- ^gest iron ; but such sobataQces seldom 
renavH long enough in the stonmoh of any aninM^ 
to aadevge- 9» tedious a dissolation. However tluft 
be, tke eetricfa swattowa almoet every- thfBg pfe-- 
MMteil to it. Whether tbi» be from dM Kccesaity 
whieb snaller birds are andar of pickiag up giavel 
to keep the coats of t^if itomacb asunder, or whe- 
li^et it be from a want of diatioguishing by the tarie 
vbat finbstapeas are fit and what incapab^ of' diga»< 
tien ; c<rlai» it is, that in the osb-kb (feseeted by 
Bainby there appeared such a qaaat^y of betenv- 
geneoui sabstanoes, that it was w(»derflil bow any 
aninal could Agest sveh an overcharge <tf seurisfa- 
inent ValiMieri also found the first stomach 
fiUed mth a quantity of incoD^rapilB substances; 
grass,, nuts, eerds, stones, g)asa, brass, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, and wood; a piege of stone vitas 
iMnd among the rest that weighed more than a 
poond. He saw one of tbeee aHtmak that vras 
billed by devouring a qwtntity of quiek-Iime. It 
wettld seem tiwit tbe ostrich is oUiged to fill up tbg 

great capacity of its steinaeh in order to be at esse } 
but tbat nntritioni substanoes not occaFring, it pours 

in wbatevnr f^Se^ to- supply the void. 

• In their native deserts, however, it ia probable 

fanj live cblefty upen vegetables, where th^ lead 
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ftD inofleniire and loraal life ; tke nak, as Tker«- 
Dot assures ns, BB8ortiii|; with the female with con- 
Dubial fidelity. Tbey are said to be rery niBdi id- 
dined to veuery; and the make of the parts in 
both texet aeeiM ta eoDficm the report. It is 
probaUe also they o^pokte, like other birds, by 
cetnpresaian ; and they lay very lai^e eggi, some 
of ^eoi being above five inches ui diameter, and 
veigfaiag above fifteen poandt. These e^;6 have 
a very bacd sbeU, somewfaatretentbltD^ Ihase ttf the 
a«codilei ocept that fhoae of the ktter are less and 
Touader. 

. ' . Vbe seaaon £c>r laying depends od the elinnta 
where the wuoial is bred. In the tuNrthera parts of 
Afrka, this season is aboot the foegibniDg of July ; 
io the aooth, it is about the latter end of Dcceaibcr. 
These birds are very prolific, and ley genfrally from 
forty to fifty c^ga at one clutch. It has been com" 
monly reported that the female deponta them in the 
sand ; uid, covering' them up, Iravea them to be 
batched by the heat of the climate, and Uten pcxmiti 
the young to shift for tiiemselTeB. Very little of this 
however is tms: no bird has a stronger affection for 
her young than the odtrioh, nor none watches her 
oggi with greater oisidnity. It happens, indeed, ia 
those hot cKmates, that there is less necessity for the 
oootinual incubation of ttie female ; and die mof« 
frequently leaves her eggs, whidi are in no foav 
of being diiUed by tiie weather : but thoogii she 
sometimes forsakes them by day, she always carefiilljF 
broods over them by night ; and Kolben, who haa 
seen great numbers of tiiera at the Cape of Giood 
Hope, afiraiB that they nt on tfaeir e^^ like o^ev 
bir^B, and that the male and kmak take thk office 
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by turns, as he had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing. Nor is it more true what is said of their forsak- 
ing their young after tiiey are excluded the shell. 
On the contrary^ the yonng ones are not even able 
to WB^ for several days after they are hatched. 
During this time, the old ones are very assiduous in 
supplying them with grass, and ' very careful to 
defend them from danger : nay, they encounter 
every danger in their defence. It was a way of 
taking them among the ancients, ' to pknt a number - 
of sharp stakes round the ostridi's nest in her 
absence, upon which she pierced herself at her rdium. 
The young, when brought 'forth, are of an ash colour 
the first year, and are covered with feathers all over. 
But in time these feathers drop ; and those parts 
which are covered assume a dtfiferent and more 
. becoming plumage. - ' 

The beauty of a part of ^is plumage, particu- 
larly Uie long feathers that compose the wings and 
tail, is the chief reason that man has been so active 
in pursuing this harmless bird to its deserts, and 
bunting it witii no small degree of expence and 
bbour. The ancients used those plumes in their 
helmets ; the ladies of the East n«ke them an orna- 
ment in their dress ; and among us, our nndertakers 
and our fine gentlemen still make use of them to 
decorate their hearses and their hats. Those feathers 
which are plucked from the animal while alive are 
much more valued. than those taken when dead, the 
latter being dry, light, and subject to be wonn- 
eaten. 

Besides the value of their plumage, some of the 
savage nations oi Africa hunt them also for their 
flesh; which they consideriu a dainty. TbeysDme-< 
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times alto breed tbese birda tame to eat the yowtg 
ones, of wbicb the female is said to be the greatest 
delicacy. Some natiom have obtained the name of 
Stmthophagi, or ostrich-eaten, from their peculiar 
fondnesB §oc this food ; and erea the Romans tbem- 
telves were not averse to it. Apicins gives us a re- 
ceipt for making sauce for the ostrich ; and Heliogat- 
balufl is noted for having dressed the brains of six 
hundred ostriches in one dish ; for it was bis custom 
never to eat but of one dish in a day, but that wu 
an expensive one. Even among' the Europeans 
now, theeggsof the ostrich are said to be well tasted, 
and extremely nourishing; but they are too scarce 
to. be fed upon, although a single egg be a sufficient 
entertainment for eight men. 

As the spoils of the ostrich are thus valutdble, it is 
not to be wondered at that man has become their 
most assiduous pureuer. . For this purpose, the Ara- 
bians train up their best and fleetest horses, and hunt 
the'ostrich still in view. Perhaps, of all other vari- 
eties of the chace, this, though the most laborious, 
is yet the most entertaining. As spon as the hunter 
comes within sight of his prey he^ puts on his horse 
wiUi a gentle gallop, so as to keep Uie ostrich still 
in:sight ; yet not so as to terrify him from the plain 
into the. mountains. Of all knovm animals that 
make use of their legs in running, the ostrich is by 
far the swiftest : upon observing .himself therefore 
pursued at a distance, he begins to run at first but 
gently ; either insensible of bis danger, or sure of 
escaping. In this situation he somewhat resembles 
a man at full speed ; his wingSj like two arms, keep 
working with a motion correspondent to that of. his 
legs ; and his speed would very soon snatch him from 
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the Tierr of bis pwrenen, but, unfcrtsnatdy for die 
-nlly creature, instead of ^n^ off in a direct hae, 
fae tekes hit course in circles; iHiile tbe bimten BtQl 
tndce a Bmall conirte withia, relieve eacii ottiCT, 
inert him at unexpected turns, and keep inm dm 
cdll employed, stBl followed, for two or three days 
tafpEtlher. At last, spent with latt^e and &niii>e, 
and finding' all power of escape impossible, be en- 
dettvonrs to hide himself from those enemies fae 
cntiaot avoid, and covers his heed in the sand, or the 
first thicket he meets. Sometimes, however, fae at- 
teApte to fiue bis parsners ; and, thongb in general 
the iROBt g;entie anianl in nature, wfaen chriveti to 
degpetatimi he defends hinseif with fais beak, his 
wings, and his feet. Sadi is the force of bis molian, 
4liat a laaB would be utterly un^Ie to withitand him 
in the shock. 

The Stralboph^ have anedier method c^ teiking 
tins bird.; diey cover themBeJTea with an ostricfa's 
i^in, and passing np an arm diroug;fa die neck, tfaKs 
•oanMiiit all the'iaotiond of this animal By this 
artificfe'tbi^'approaeh the oitrich, yihidti becon)^ an 
«a^ prey. He is sometimes also teken by dogs ami 
•ttls: hutthefaostmualwayiBthatmentionedabbre. 

When the Arabians have thus taken an o^ridi, 
tfaey Cat its threat, and making a l^ature below the 
cfteaidg, th^ shake the biid, as one would rinse a 
barrel; then taking off the ligature, there runs out 
from the 'wound in the tbroit a consideimble quantity 
of Moad mixed with Che <ht of tbe annual ; and this 
is cotnidtred asMi« of their greatest daintiei. They 
■nt flay die bind; and «if tbe skin, which is strong 
«nd tbiek, aoitietimes m^ee a kind «f rest, which 
•nwersthe fMrrposesof a coinEsswid a buokler. 
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■niere are otfaen wbb, 'nMire cbtnpiasstoiiBte <nr 
mCite 'protidcAttj ^ not JkiH 4heircaptTv«, but emteb- 
-vcrtfr to llamfe ft, -for the ]()«vtME<6B ofmip^yiag ttmt 
featben vdrieh aire hi -so gf eat t«ic[ueBt. Ti^ iaba- 
bitants of Dara and Lybia breed up whole 6ocka 
of tbem, and they are tamed with very little trouble. 
But it is not for their fathers alone that they are 
prized in this domestic state; they are often ridden 
upon, and used as horses. Moore assures us^ that - 
at Joar he saw a m^n tfareAing upon an ostrich ; 
and Adanson asserts that, at the factory of Podore, 
he had Wrb ostriches, wWdi were then young, the 
-attWgeHtd! which l^n iiWJfli^ than Oie best English 
tacer, fiSfhough he carried t*ro negroes on his badt. 
As soon as the animal perceived that it was loaded, 
it set off running with all its'force, and made several 
circuits round the village ; till at length the people 
were obliged to stop it by barring lip tiie way. 
How for this strength and swiftness may be usefdl 
to mankind, even in a polished state, is a matter 
that perhaps deserves inquiry. Posterity may avail 
theinsdves of this creature's abilities ; and riding 
lipon an ostrich may one day becotne'the lavourite, 
as it most certainly is the swiftest inode of con- 
veyance. 

The 'parts of this animal are said to be oenvertfl^ 
to many salutary purposes in medicine. The fAt is 
said to be emollient and relaxing ; that while it re- 
laxes the tendons, it fdrtifies the nervous system, 
and being applied to the region ofthe loins, it abates 
file pains of the stone in the kidneys. The shell of 
the egg powdered, and given in proper quantities, 
is said to be useful in promoting urine, and dissolving 
■the flto&e in ibo bladd». The subatance of the 
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egg itself is tfaougbt to be peculiarly notnisEing : 
however, Galea^ io mentioning this, aeserts, diat the 
eggfl of bens and pheasants are good to be eaten ; 
those of geese aod ostriches are' the worst of all.* ' 



CHAP. V. 



Tfte Emu. 

Of this bird, which many call the AmericaD-Os- 
trichj but little is certainly known. It is an inhabi- 
tant of Uie New Continent ; and the travellers who 

[ * When the ostrich runt, lajB Thumberg, it has a proud and 
haughty look; and even when in extreme distren, aerer appears 
in great baste, especially if the irind is with it. Its wings are fre- 
quently of material use in aiding its escape ; for when the wind 
blows in the direction that it ii^ pursuing, it always flops theni. 
In tbts case, the swiftest horse cannot overtake it, but if the 
weather be hot, and there be no wind, or if it has by any accident 
lost a wing, the difficulty of outrunning it is not so great. 

Adjoining to the nest are always placed a certain number of 
eggs which the birds do not ut upon. These, it is affirmed, are 
designed for the nourishment of the future young. M. Le Vaillant 
found a female ostrich on a nest containing thirty-two eggs ; and 
at a little distance, tweire other eggs were arranged, eacb in a 
separate cavity. He remained near the place some time, and saw 
th ree other females come and altemstely sit on the nest, each sitting 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then giving place to another, 
who while she was waiting, sat close by the side of her whom she 
was to succeed. So delicate are these birds with respect to their 
tgga, that if they are touched by any person during their absence, 
they not only immediately discover it by the scent, but trample to 
pieces all that remain in the nest. The Africans are therefore very 
careful when they take away part of the eggs, not to touch them 
vWith their hands, but push ihem out of the nest with long sticl:s. 
In the eggs are sometimes found a number of nndlhardpebbtes.] 
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have mentioned it, seem to have been, more solici- 
tous in proving its- affinity to the ostrich than in 
describing those pecuharitJes which distinguish it 
from all others of the feathered creation. < 

It is chiefly found in Guiana, along the banks of 
the Oroonoko, in the inland provinces of Brasil 
and Chili, and the vast forests that border on the 
mouth of the river Plata. Many other parts of South 
America were known to have them ; but as men 
multiplied, these lar^ and timorous birds either fell 
beneath their superior power^ or 6ed from their 
vicinity. 

The Emu, though not so large as the ostrich, is 
only second to it in magnitude. It is by much the 
largest bird in the New Continent ; and is generally 
found to be six feet high, measuring from its head 
to the ground. Its legs are three feet long; audits 
thigh is near as thick as that of a man. The toes 
differ from those of the ostrich ; as there are three in 
the American bird, and but two in the former. Its 
neck is long, its head small, and the bill flatted, like 
that of the ostrich ; but, in all other respects, it more 
resembles a cassowary, a large bird to be described 
hereafter. The form of the body appears round, the 
wings are short, and entirely un6tted for flying, and 
it wants a tail. It is covered from the back and 
rump with long feathers which fall backward, and 
cover the anus : these feathers are grey upon the 
back, and white on the belly. It goes very swiftly, 
and seems assisted in its motion by a kind of tuber- 
cle behind, like a heel, upon which, on plain 
ground, it treads very securely ; in its course it uses 
a very odd kind of action, lifting up one wing, which 
it keeps elevated for a time ; till, letting it drop, it 
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Kfti ap the other. What the bird's mtehlion ttihf 
be in thus keeping only one wing ap, is not easy 
to discover ; whether it makes use of this ias a sail to- 
catch the wind, or whether as a rudder to turn its- 
course, in order to aroid the arrows of the Indians, 
yet remains to be ascertained': however this be, the 
einu mns with such a swiftness that the fleetest dogi 
are thrown out in the pursuit. One of them, finding 
itself surrounded by the hunters, darted among the 
dogs with such fury that they made way to avoid its 
rage ; and it escaped, by its amazing velocity, ia 
safety to the mountains. 

As this bird is but little known, so travellers have 
given a loose to their imaginations in describing 
some of its actions, which they were conscious could 
not be easily contradicted. Tliis animal, says Nie- 
tenberg, is very peculiar in the hatching of its young. 
The male compels twehty or thirty of the females to 
lay their eggs in one nest; he then, when they have 
done layingj chases them away, und places him- 
self upon the eggs; however, he takes tiie singular 
precaution oflaying two of tiie number aside, which 
he does not sit upon. When the young ones come 
forth, these two eggs are addJed ; which the mate 
having foreseen, breaks one, and then atiother^ 
upon which multitudes of flies are fotind to settle ; 
and these supply the young brood With a suffi- 
ciency of provision, till they are able to' shift for 
themselves. 

On the other hand. Wafer asserts, that he hai 
Seen gfeat quantities of this -animal's eggs on the 
desert shores, north of the river Plata ; where they 
were buried in the sand, in order to be hatched by 
tile heat of the dimate. Both tbis^ as wdl as Ae 
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pi'ecediiig acconnt, may be doubted : ami it is triors 
probdUe.that it ma *be xrocodik's egg» which 
Wafer bad seerij wbldi bi^ undDobtedly batcbbd in 
tbat raflna^r. 

Wbeb the young oria ai'e batched, they are-fot 
miliar and fdlow tb« firdtpersoa tti^ bxeet. I Hbtc 
been followed myself, saya Waferj by inahy of tbtM 
young oatrichee ; ^hkh, at first, ari^ extrailidly tiaml- 
less and simple: batae they' gr6ir<4der, they beoocrnd 
more cunniag snddi^intful ; bad rnii la aw'sit, ifant 
a gteyhoahd can vcarcdy dvert^ie tham^ ^Tbet^ 
flnhyin geiioaly is good tobe^ehj^BspetiaUy if 
tbey be young, itwcmtd be no diffioilt ndttar t<t 
rear vp flocks of tbese animals tanre, partifcHkrly M 
tbey ace tiatnndly so flmitiar ; and tbey vti^i ba 
foobd to> answer domestic parposesy like the ban Of 
the turkey. Their maintenance conld not be tixn 
pehiir^ if, as Narborongb aayt, thc^r Uvfe entifdy 
' i^odgnti. 

XHE C^Awary is a bixd irhUHi vm fiifet:bra^ht 
into Ettrope by.the Diitdb, fi-odt Jar^^ in; tfae^ert 
fakbea, in vbich pftrt of the world it ic only to be 
fonnd, . Next to the pr«:eding, it m ihe largest .soil 
btJBTiat of the featfaei^JipecieB. 

The CaBsowKry^.thmigfa not so large as ttefermeri 
ysl appears more bdky to tiie ^e ; Us body, bong 
Bttar^ equalj and. iia nfadc atiA leg* mnch Ittchaf 
and atl-odgcr in proportion,- fttis eoBfarraatifia giTid 
it «p air (»f fltnngtli and iamat trbldi ths fietcettof 
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and singxilarity of its countenance contpireto r 
formidable. It is five feet and a half long, from the 
point of the bill to the extremity of the claws. The 
legs are two feet and a half highj from the belly to 
the end of the claws. The bead and neck together 
are a foot and a half ; and the largesttoe, including 
die claw, is five inches long. The claw alone of 
the least toe is three inches and a half ^ in Ieng&; 
The wing is so small, that it does not appear ; it 
being hid under the feathers of the back. In odier 
birds, a part ofthe feathers serve for flight, and are 
different from those that serve for merely covering; 
but in the cassowary, all the feathers are ofthe same 
kind, and outwardly of the same colour. They are 
generally double ; having two ' long shafts, which 
grow out of a short one, which is fixed in the dan. 
Those that are double are always of an unequal 
lengtii ; for some are fourteen inches long, particu- 
larly on the rump ; while others are not above three: 
The beards that adorn the stem or shaft are from 
about half way to the end, very long, and as thick 
as a borse-hair, without being subdivided into 
fibres. The stem.or shaft is flat, shining, black, and 
knotted below ; and from each knot there proceeds 
a beard : likewise, the beards at the end of the large 
feathers are perfectly black ; and towards the root 
of a gfey tawny colour ; shorter, more soft, and 
throwing out fine fibres, like down ; so that nothing 
appears except the ends, v^ich are hard and black ; 
because the otjier part, composed of down, is quite 
covered.' There are feathers on the head and neck ; 
but they are so short, and thinly sown, that the 
bird's skin appears naked/ except towards the hinder 
part of the hffad; w^ieie they are a little loDner. 
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The feathers which adorn the rump are extretndj 
4bick ; bat do not differ, in other respects, from the 
rest, excepting their being longer. The winga, 
when they are deprived of their feathers, are but 
-three inches long; and the feathers are like those 
-on other parts of the body. The ends of the wings 
-are adorned with fire prickles of different lengths 
, and thickness, which bend like a bow: these are 
hollow from the roots to the very points, having 
'Only that slight substance within, which all quilb 
are known to have. The longest of these prickles is 
eleven inches ; and it is a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter at the root, being thicker there than towards 
the extremity ; the point seems broken off. 

The part, however, which most distinguishes tbis 
ttnima) is the head ;. this, ^ongh small like that of 
an ostrich, does not &il to inspire some degree of 
terror. It is bare of feathers, and is in a mannn 
armed wiUi a helmet of horny sabstance, that 
covers it from the roc^ of the bill to near half the 
bead backwards. This helmet is black before and 
yellow behind. Its substance is very hard, being 
formed by the elevation of the bone of the sknll; 
and it consists of several plates, one over another, 
like the horn of an ox. Some have supposed that 
this was shed every year with the feathere ; but the 
most probable opinion is, that it only exfoliates 
filowly like the beak. To the peculiar oddity of this 
natural armour may be added the colour of the eye 
in this animal, which is a bright yellow, and the 
globe being above an inch and a half in diameter, 
gives it an air equally fierce and extraordinary. At 
^e bottom of the upper eye-lid, there is a row of 
siD^ hairs, over which there is anoUier row of blac& 
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Mir, whioh look pretty Buch like an ey6-br*w. 
Tti« kw^r «ye-lidj which U the iRTgwt rf the two* 
u furaished aUo with plenty pf black hair. The 
hale 1^ the ear is very Wrge mi c^en, heiog only 
eorered with snaail bteck feathers. The sidcA of the 
,h^> about Che eye and ear, 'being destitute of 
any eovBring, are blue, except the mhldJe of the 
lower eye-Ijd, which is white. The part: of the bill 
wht^ answers t« the upper jaw in other Bsimab, is 
very hard at the edges abore, and the extremity <^ 
it Uke that of a tnrkey-cock. The end of the lower 
znandible ie slightly notched ; and the whole is pf a 
greyish In-own, except a green spot on each aide. 
As the beak admits a very wide evening, this contri- 
butes not a little to tite bird's menacing appeamnce. 
The neck ia of a violet colour,- Inclining to that of . 
slate; and it is red behind in several places, but 
diiefly m the middle. About the middle of the 
neck before at the rise of the large feathers, thare 
are two procewes formed by the skin, which reiem- 
lile somewhat the gills of a cock, but that they are 
blue as well as red. The skin which corers the fore- 
part of the breast on which this bird leans and rests, 
is hard, callous, and withottt liesdbers. The thlghi 
and legs are covered with feathers and are ex" 
Iremely thick, strong, strai^, and covered with 
scales of several shapes ; bst the legs are thicker a 
little above the fiiMrt than in any other place. The 
toes are likewise covered with scales, and are but 
three in number ; for that which should be behind 
n wanting. The daws, are of a hard solid sub- 
stance, black without, and white within. 

The internal parts are equally ranaricablei. The 
easuwary unites with the iwiAe stocnaeb of ant- 
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v»Ia tbat live up^n vegetables^ the short, intes- 
liqea of those tbat live upon flesh. The intes- 
tiDea of the caasov^ary are thirteen times shorter 
tbao those of the ostrich. The heart is very small, 
beiog but aa inch and a half long, and an inch 
bioa^ at the base. Upon the whole, it has the 
head of a warrior, the eye of a lion, the defence 
■of a porcupine, and the awiflness of a courser. 

Thus formed for a life of hostility, for terrifying 
others, and for its own defence, it might he expected 
th&l tbe cassowary was one of the most fierce au() 
lerrible aniipals of the creation. But nothing U 
so opposite to its natural character, nothing so dif- 
■ferent from the life it is contented to lead. It never 
-attact^s others; and instead of the billj when at- 
stacked, it rather makes use of its legs, aud kicks 
Jike 4 horse, or runs against its pursuer, beats bira 
down, and treads him to the ground. 

The manner of going of this animal is not less 
•extcabrdinary than its appearance. Instead of 
going direcUy forward, it seems to kick up behind 
with one leg, and then making a bound onward 
with the other^ it goes with such prodigious velo- 
city, that the swiftest racer would be left &r 
^ebind. 

The same degree of voraciousness which we per- 
ceived in the ostrich, obtains as strongly here. The 
cassowary swallows every thing that comes within 
the capacity of its gullet. The Dutch assert that 
it can devour not only glass, iroa, and stones, but 
even live and burning coals, without testifying - 
the smaUest fear, or feeling the least injury. It 
is s^id tb^t the passage of tbe food through its 
£uUet is pi^rfai;m^ sfx ^poedily that even the verjf 
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eggs which it has swallowed whole pass through 
it unbroken, in the same form they went'down. 
In fact, the alimentary canal of this animal, aa was 
observed above, is extremely short; and it may 
happen that many kinds of food are indigestible in , 
its stomach, as wheat or currants are to man, when 
swallowed whole. 

The cassowary's eggs are of a grey ash-colour, in- 
clining to green. They are not so large nor so round 
as those of the ostrich. They are marked with a 
number of little tubercles of a deep green, and the 
shell is not very thick. The largest of these is found 
to be fifteen inches round, one way, and about 

of the most eastern Indies 
U climate of the cassowary, 
so call it, begins where that 
s. The latter has never been 
ges, while the cassowary is 
he islands of Banda, Sumatra, 
inds, and the corresponding 
Yet even here this animal 
Itiplied in- any considerable 
degree, as we find one of the kings of Java making 
a present of one of these birds to the captain of a ' 
Dutch ship, considering it as a very great rarity. 
The ostrich, that has kept in the desert and unpeo- 
pled regions of Africa, is still numerous, and the 
unrivalled tenant of its own inhospitable climate. 
But the cassowary, that is the inhabitant of a more 
peopled and polished region, is growing scarcer 
everyday. Itie thus that in proportion as man mul- 
tiplies, all tlie savage and noxious animals fly before 
him : at hia approach they quit their ancient bahi« 
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tfllioDB, how adapted soever Uiey may be to tiieir 
natures, end seek a more peace^le though barren 
retreat ; where they willin<^]y exchange plenty for 
freedom ; and encounter all the dangers of taitnioe. 
to avoid the oppresaions of an anrelentiogdntroyer. 

CHAP. VII. 

TJie Dodo. 

AIlANKIND have generally made swiftness the 
attribute of birds ; but the Dodo has no title to this 
distinction. Instead of exciting the idea of swift- 
ness'by its appearance, it seems to strike the imagl- 
fiatioh as a thing the most unwieldy and inactive- of 
all nature^ Its body is massive, almost round, , and 
covered with grey feathers ; it is just barely sup- 
ported upon two short thick legs like pillani, while its 
bead and neck rise from it in a manner truly grotesque. 
The neck, thick and pursy, is joined to the head, 
-which consists of two great chaps, thdt open fat 
behind the eyes, wliicb are large, black and promi- 
nent ; so (hat the animal when. its gapes seems to be 
all mouth. The bill therefore is of an extraordi- 
nary length, not flat and broad, but thick, and of a 
bluish white, sharp at the end, and each chap 
crooked in opposite directions. . They resemble two 
pointed spoons that are laid together by the backs. 
From all this results a stupid and voracious physi- 
ognomy ; which is still more increased by a bordering 
of feathers rotind the root of the beak, and which 
gives the appearance of a hood or cowl, and finish 
this picture of itupid deformity. Balk, which in 
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other animals imphei itrea^li, in tbisi ouly c^Qti^ 
bates to inactivity. The e^richj or the eaaaowary. 
are no more ahle to fly than the anipuU before Qs; 
but then they iapply that defect by their speed in 
running. The dodo seems weighed down by iti 
■own heaviness^ and has scarcely strength to urge 
itself forward. It seems among birds what the aloth 
is among quadrupeds^ an unresisting thing, equally 
ancapabte of flight or defence. It is furnished with 
wing^, covered with soft ash-coloured feathers, but 
they are too short to assist it in flying. It is fur- 
nished with a tail, with a few sm^ll carled feathers ; 
bat this tail is disproportjoned apd displaced. Ili 
legs are too short for mnningj ^nd its body too fat 
to be strong. One would take it for a tortoise that 
had ^applied itself with the feathers of a bird ; and 
that, tfans dressed out with the instnunents of Qigh^ 
it was only still the more unwieldy. 

This bird is a native of the Isle of France ; and 
the Dutch, who first discovered it there, called it 
in their language the nauseous bird, as well from 
its disgusting figure, as from the bad taste of ita 
flesj). Howevo", succeeding observers contradict 
the first report, and assert that its. flesh ia good and 
wholesome eating. It is a silly simple bird, as may 
very well be supposed from its figure, and is very 
easily taken. Three or four dodoa are enough to 
dine a hundrad men. 

Whether the dodo be the same bird with that 
which some travellers have described under the Bird 
of Nazareth, yet- remains uncertain. The country 
from whence they both come is the same; their 
incapacity of flying is the save; the form of 
the wings and bod; in Im^ ture umilar ; but th* 
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cjaef iiSvnncD gi^ea is in tbe colour pf ttie feathery 
irbictuiq th? feniQle of .the bird of Ntoaretli are 
said to be extremely beaatiful ; and in tbe lengtl^ 
of tbeir le^, vrhicb in tbe dodo are qbort ; in the 
other, are dvscribed m lon^- Time and futqre ol^ 
serv&tion muat ci^r up the«e doubts ;' and the testi- 
mony of a single witneasj who shall have seen both, 
will throw more light on the sul^f^t tbao the resr 
iKwiags of a hundred pbilosoph^ni. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Rt^ciouB Bird$ in gcHeral. 

J. HERE seems to obtain a general resemblance in 
all the daises of nature. As among- quadrupeds a 
part were seen to lire upon tbe vegetable pro- 
dactions of the earth, and another part upon the 
flesh of each other, so among birds, some Hvjt 
upon vegetable food, and others by rapine, destrffjr- 
ing all such as want force or swiftness to procure 
their safety. By thus peopling the woods with ani- 
mals of different dispositions. Nature has wisely 
provided for tbe multiplication of hfe ; since, could 
we suppose that there were as many animals pro- 
duced as there were vegetables supplied to sustain 
them, yet there might sUIl be another class of ani^ 
tnals formed, which could find a sufficient suste- 
nance by feeding upon such of tbe vegetable feeders 
aa happened to ftiU by the course of nature. By 
this contrivance, a greater number will be sustained 
}ipon the whole ; for the numbers would be but 
very thin, were every creature a candidate for the 
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same food. Thus, by supplying a variety of appe- 
tites, Natore has also miiltiplied life in her produc- 
tions. 

In thus varying their appetites. Nature has also 
Taried the form of the animal; and while she has 
given some an' instinctive passion for animal food, 
«he has also furnished them with powers to obtain 
it. All land-birds of the rapacious kinds are fur- 
nished with a large head, and a strong crooked beak, 
notched at the end, for the purpose of tearing their 
prey. They have strong short legs, andsharp crooked 
talons for the purpose of seizing it. Their bodies are 
formed for war, being fibrous and muscular ; and 
their wings for swiftness of flight, being well fea- 
thered and expansive. The sight of such as prey 
.by day, is astonishingly quick ; and such as ravage 
by night, have their sight so fitted as to see objects 
in darkness with extreme precision.* 

Their internal parts are equaUy formed for the 
food they seek for. Their stomach is simple and 
membranous, and wrapped in fat to increase the 
powers of digestion ; and their intestines are short 
and glandular. As their food is succulent and juicy, 
they want no length of intestinal tube to form it 
into proper nourishment. Their food is flesh ;. which 
does not require a slow digestion, to be converted 
into a similitude of substance to their own. 

Thus formed for war, tbey lead a life of scditude 
and rapacity. They inhabit, by choice, the most 

[ * The animals of this order are all caniivoroiu : they aiso* 
date in pairs, build their uests in the mo^t lofly Biluations, and 
produce generally fiiur yoaag ones at a brood : and the female ia 
mostly larger than the male. They consist of vultiHei) ^gle>> 
hawks, and owk.] 
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lonely places and the most desert moantainB. They 
make Ifaeir nests in the clefts of rodcs, and on the 
highest and most inaccessible trees of the forest. 
Whenever they appear io the cultivated plain or the 
warbling grove^ it is only for. the purposes of depre- 
dation ; and are gloomy intruders on the general joy 
of the landscape. Tbey spread terror wherever they 
approach: all, that variety of masic which bat a 
moment before enlivened the grove, at their spear- 
ing is instantly at an end: every order of lesser 
birds seek for safety, either by concealment or 
flight ; and some are even driven- to take protection 
with man to avoid their less merciful pursuers. 

It would indeed be fatal to all the smaller race of 
bihls, if, ai they are weaker than all, they were also 
pursued by all ; but \t is contrived wisely for their 
Mtfety, that, every order of carnivorous birds se^ 
only for such as are of the size most approaching 
their own. The eagle flies at the bustard or the 
pheuant;. the sparrow-hawk pursues the thrush 
and the. linnet. Nature has provided that each 
species should make war only on such as are fur- 
nished with adequate means of escape. The smallest 
birds avoid their pursuers by the extreme agility, 
rather than the swiftoess of their flight; for every 
order voidd soon be at an end, if the. eagle, to its 
own swiftness of .wing, added the versatility of tho 
sparrow. 

Another circumstance which tends to render the 
tyranny of these animals more sapportable is, that 
(hey are less fruitful than other birds, breeding bat 
few at a time. Those of the larger kind seldom 
produce, above four eggs, often but two ; those of 
Ihe sEoaller kinds^ never above six or seveo. The 
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pigeon, it is truCj tint it iJieir {^("dy, never hteedi 
above two at a time ; bat then she breeds every 
month in the year. The carnivoroas kindi only 
breed annually, and of conaequence their fecundity 
k ■mall in comparison. 

As they are tierce by nature, and are difficult to 
be tamed, so this fierceness extends even to their 
yovDg', which they force from the nest sooner than 
birds of the ^ntier kind. Other birds seldom fer- 
ine their young till able, cotnfdetely, to provide for 
themselves ; the rapaciooi kinds expel tbnn front 
Ae nest at a time when they stilt should protect and 
support them. This severity to their youngs pEo^ 
ceeds from the necessity of providing for thennehTea. 
Ail animals that, by the conformation of itnai 
stomach and intestines, are oMiged to live upon 
fle^, and support themselves by prey, tboUgb tbe^ 
nay be mild when young, aoon become fterce and 
miichievons, by the very habit o€ using those aHdi 
with whidi they aire supplied by Nature. As it it 
only by the destruction of other animals that they 
can subsist, they become more furious every day i 
And even the parental feelings are overpowered in 
their general habits of cruelty. H the power of 
obtaining a supply be difficult, the old ones soon 
drive their brood from the nest to riiift for thtm* 
«dves, and often destroy Utem in a fit of fuiy oauaad 
by banger. 

Another effect of this natural and acquired sAve- 
t^y is, that almost all Urds of prey are Unsociable. 
It has long been observed, by Aristotle, that all birds 
with crooked "ietke and talonsj are sditary : Ufce 
quadrupeds of the cat kind, Uwy lead a londy 
WBDdering life, and we united only in pairs, by that 
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instinct trftich orerpowew their rapacious hahlta of 
enmity 'trith all other anitn&ls. As the male and 
female are often necessary to each other in their pur- 
suits, so they Bomctimes live together ; but, except 
at certain seasons^ they most usually prowl alone ; 
and, like robbers, enjoy in solitnde the fruits of their 
plunder. 

An birds of prey are remarlcable for one singula- 
Hly, for which it is not easy to account. AH the ' 
males of theiw bird* a« about a thh-d less, and weakeir 
than the females ; cohtr&ry to what obtains among: 
quadrupeds, amotig' which the males are always the 
largest and boMe^t: froth thbnce the male is called 
by falconers, a taivd ; that ts, a tierce or third less 
than the other. , The feason of this diUfnence cannot 
proceed from the necessity of a larger body !n the 
female for the purposes of breeding, and that het 
volume is thus increased by the quantity of her eg^s; 
fbr in other birds, that breed much faster, and thtU 
lay in much greater proportion, such as the hen, thd 
duck, or the pheasant, the male k by much the largest 
of the two. . Whatever be the cause, certain it is^ 
that the females, as Willughby expresses it, are of 
greater size, more beautiful and lovely for shape 
and colours, stronger, more fierce and generous, 
than the males ; whether It tnay be that it is necessary 
for the female to be thus superioT, as it is incum- 
hent upon her to provide, not only for herself, hut 
her young ones also. 

These birds, like quadrupeds of the carnivorous 
kind, are all lean and meagre. Their Sesh is stringy 
and ill-tasted, soon corrupting, and tinctured with 
the flavour of that animal food upon which they 
subsist. Nevertheless, Beloniui asserts, that many 
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people admire tbe flesh of the vulture and falcon; 
and dress tbem for eating, when they meet with any 
accident that unBts them for the chace. He asserts, 
that the osprey, a species of the ^gle, when young, 
is excelleut food ; but he contents himself with ad- 
vising US, to breed these birds up for our pleasure 
rather in the fields than for the table. 

Of land birds of a rapacious nature, there are fire 
kinds. The eagle kind, the hawk kind, the vulture 
kind, the horned owl, and the screech owl kind. 
The distinctive marks of this class are taken from 
their claws and beak : their toes are separated : 
their legs are feathered to the heel: their toes 
are four in number; three before, one behind : their 
beak is short, thick, and crooked. 

The eagle kind is distinguished from the rest b^ 
his beak, which is straight till towards , the end, 
when it begins to hook downwards. 

The vulture kind is distinguished by the head and 
neck ; which are without feathers. 

The hawk kind by the beak ; being hooked from 
the very root. 

The horned owl by the feathers at the base of the 
bill standing forwards ; and by some feathers on the 
head, that stand out, resembling horns. 

The screech owl, by the feathers at the base of 
the bill standing forward, and being without horns. 
A description of one in each kind, will serve for all 
the rest. , . 
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CHAP. IX. 



7%e Eagle and its Affinities. 

A HE Gdden Eagle is the largest and the noblest 
ef aH those birds that have rec«vcd the name of 
Ea^e. It weighs abore tvreire pounds. Its len^Ut 
ifl three feet ; the extent of its wings^ seven feet 
four inches ; the bill is thcee inches long, and of a 
deep bine coloar ; and the e;e of a hazel colour. 
The sight and sense of smelling are very acute. 
The head and n^k ape clothed with narooHr 
sbaup pointed feathers, and of a deep brown 
Qolonr, bordened with tawny ; but those on the 
cnewnoftheheadfin.very oldbirds, turngrey. The 
wjho^e body, abpve as w^U as beneath, is of a dank 
lirown, and the featibers t^ the back are finely douded 
with a deeper shade of the aame. The wings wbea 
dothed reach to the end of the taU. The quill 
feathers we of a chocolate colour, tiie shafts white. 
The tail is of a deep brown, . irregulariy barred ead 
Uotcfaed vrstb an obsquce ash wlour, and nsnally 
vtute at -the. roots' .itf tf^e ieathens. The legs are 
yjeliow, .^ort, and very strong, being three isches 
ia circaBBfeireDae, aad featliesed to tihe very foet. 
Tibe itoes are covered with large scales, and ariaed 
with ihe jooat formidable claws, ihe ouddle of 
which are two inches long. 

lo the r«Br <£ .this terriUe bii;d Callow (be Hng- 
^ted eagle, the common e«g/e, the bald.eagle, the 
vhiu eagle, the nmgh-footed eagk, the em, the bdapk 
tagi^, tkeospr^, th^ma-ee^e and theis-ovnei^ec^/e.. 
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Thesej and others that might be added^ form diffe- 
rent shades in this fierce family ; but hare all the 
same rapacity, the same general form, the same 
habits, and the same ihanoer of bringing up their 
young. 

In general, these birds are found in mountainoai 
and ill-peopled countries, and breed among the 
loftiest cliffs. They choose those places which are 
remotest from man, upon whose possessions they 
but seldom make their depredations, being con- 
tented rather to foDow the wild game in the forest, 
than to risk their safety to satisfy their hunger. 

This fierce animal may be considered among 
birds as the lion among quadrupeds ; and in many 
respects they have a strong similitude to each other. 
They are both possessed of force, and an empire 
over their fellows of the forest. Equally magnani- 
raous, they disdain smaller plunder ; and only pur- 
sue animals worthy the conquest. It is not till 
after having been long provoked, by the cries of 
the rook or the magpie, that this generous bird 
thinks fit to punish them with death : tbe'eagle also 
~ disdains to share the plunder of another hird ; and 
will take up with no other prey but that which he 
has acquired by his own pursuits. How hungry 
soever he may be, he never stoops to carrion ; and 
when satiated, he never, returns to the same carcase, 
but leaves it for other anignals, more rapacious and 
less delicate than he. Solitary, like the lion, he 
keeps the desert to himself alone ; it is as extraor- 
dinary to see two pair of eagles in the same moun- 
tain, as two lions in the same forest. They keep 
separate, to find a more ample supply ; and con- 
sider the quantity of their game as the best frooi 
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of their dominion. Nor does the similitnde of these 
animals stop here : they have both sparkling eyes, 
and nearly of the same colour ; their claws are of 
the same form, their breath equally strong, and their 
cry equally load and terrifying. Bred both for vrar, 
they are enemies of all society : alike fierce, proud, 
and incapable of being easily tamed. It requires 
great patience and much art to tame an eagle ; and 
even though taken young, and brought under by 
long assiduity, yet still it is a dangerous domestic, 
and often turns its force against its master. When 
brought into the field for the purposes of fowling, 
the &Iconer is never sure of its attachment ; that 
innate pride, and love of liberty, still prompt it to 
regain its native solitudes ; and the moment the 
felconer sees it, when let loose, first stoop towards 
the ground, and then rise perpendicularly into the 
clouds, he gives up all his farmer labour for lost; 
quite sure of never beholding his late prisoner more. 
Sometimes, however, tbey are bron^t to have an 
attachment for their feeder : they are then highly , 
serviceable, and liberally provide for his pleasures 
and support. When the felconer lets them go from 
his hand, they play about and hover round bim tiU 
their game presents, which they see at an immense 
distance, and pursue with certain destruction. 

Of all animals the eagle Bies highest ; and from 
thence the ancients have given him the epithet- of 
the bird of Heaven. Of all others also, he has the 
quickest eye ; but his sense of smelling is far infe- 
rior to that of the vulture. He never pursues, 
therefore, but in sight ; and when he has seized his 
prey, he stot^ from his height, as if to examine ita 
weighty always laying it on the ground before he 
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cwiies it off. Aa fais wing is very powerfal, yet^ u 
he has but little suppleness in the joints of the kg", 
be flnda it difficult to rise when down ; however, if 
ttot iristuitiy pui^ued, he finds no difficulty ih carryiuif 
oS geese vttA crftnes. He also cBrrtes away hare^ 
Jhmbs, and kids ; Bnd often destroys lawns nni 
'^raWes, to drink their blood> '. and carries a piart of 
Stfaeir flesh to his retreat. Ihfants theenselres, wboi 
ieft ub&ttended;, have been destroyed by these rapa^ 
ciOns creatares ; which prohably gave rise to the 
feble of G&nymede's being snatch^ ap by ah e*gk 
to faeai^n. 

An instance ia recorded in Scotland of ttfo ck&- 
•driki heing' carried off by ea^s ; but fortunately 
ihey ivceived no hurt by the way ; and the eagles 
iteittg ^ursuedj th^ child^h w«re restored uidiuit, 
tfHt of ^e nests io the affri^ted "patents. 

The eagle is thus at aH times a fornidaUe neigh- 
bour; but pecilliarly when bringing up its yoimg. 
it it then that the female, as well as the male, eaeft 
WH their force and industry to'su|>ply their youQg. 
Smith, in his Hittory of Kerry, relates, that a pow 
man in that country got a comfoi^ble subsistence 
^ his fanyity, daring a samtiier of fiKoine, out -df 
■an eagle's niest, by robbing the eag^ts of fbo4 
which ttils plehtitvUy euppHed by fhe old ones. 
He'pKrtracted their assiduity beyond the usual time 
liy clipping the wings, and rfetar^og the fiigfat 
'of &e young, and Very p'robably also, as I 'ha^e 
■knmvn myself, by so tying tberii as to incretee'Uieir 
■cries, whieh is ahirbys found to increase ihe parent's 
^ibpatch to i^rocune thetn prdvision. itiraslui^i 
•however, thdt the oVi eagles tdid'noi sttrpilise tb? 
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countryman bs he wts ttm employed^ as tlieir re- 
seotmeBt ini^tt hav« been dangCPoua. 

It happened 80tn« time ago, in Hio ssiae emm- 
try, that a peasaat resotved to Fob the nest of an 
ea^e that had ballt in a small iskndj in th« beau- 
tiful kke of Killarnej. He acconiingly stripped^ 
ftnd Bwam In upon the island wtiile the old one* 
were away ; and, FolAimg the nest of Hs young, h« 
was prewtiiig to swim bade, with ^e eaglet* (ieid 
in a string ; but, whik lie was yet up to his chin in 
the wMer, 411)6 old eagles returned, and, missing 
Iheir yoQDg, qnidcly fdl upon the plundem-, and, 
in spite of all his resistance, dispatched him with 
titeir beaks and talons. 

In order to extirpate these pernicious birds, tiiere 
is a law in the Orkney islands which entities any 
penon tbat kills an eagle to a hen out c^ every hoase 
in the parish in which (he plunderer is killed. 

The nest of the eagle is usually built in the jnost 
in^eoesiible cliff of th^ roci, and often sbidded 
frura the weMtber fay some jutting crag that Jungs 
4s«er it. Sometiines, hpwerer, it is wboUy expdstBi 
%o the vinfls, as wett ^dew«ys as ai>OTe ; Cqt the 
, WHt is flat, thoagh fauiit wkh ^reat labour. It is 
AUd'&attfie same nest serves die eagle during life; 
tuid' indeed the pains bestowed in foriqing it eefins 
to itfgae as much. Osc of these was fcrund in Osb 
9«tk of Defbys^iire; which Willnghby th«s dd- 
Mribci. "' It was made of great sticks, resting ooe 
'* end on the edg« of a rock, the «(ber on tvro birc^ 
^' trees. Upon these we» a layet of mshes, and 
'f Of «r them a layer «f faeabh, and upon the heath 
^' Tnsbcs ^gain; upon which lay one y«ung enc, 
* and «n «ddle tgg ; And tiytiiom « IkoAi shut. 
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" Biid Uiree heath-ponts. Tbe neat was about two 
" yards square, and bad no hollow in it. Tbe 
" young eagle waa of the shape of a goshawk, of 
*' almost the weight of a goose, rough-footed, or 
" feathered down to the foot, having a white ring 
" about the tail." Such is the place where the 
female eagle deposits her eggs; whigh seldom 
exceed two at a time in the larger species, and 
not above three in the smallest. It is said that she 
batches tbem for thirty days : but frequently, even 
of this small number of eggs, a part is addled; 
and it is extremely rare to find three eaglets in the 
same nest. It is asserted, that as soon as the young 
ones are somewhat grown, the mother kills the most 
feeble or the most voracious. If this happens, it 
must proceed only from the necessities of the parent, 
who is incapable of providing for their support; 
and Is content to sacrifice a part to the wdfiu« 
of all. 

The plumage of Uie eaglets is not so strongly 
marked as when they come to be adult. They are 
at first white ; then inclining to yellow ; and at last 
of light brown. Age, hunger, long captivity, and 
diseases, make (hem whiter. It is said, they live 
above a hundred years ; and that they at last di^ 
not of old age, but from Uie beaks turning inward 
upon the under mandible, and thus preventing their 
taking any food. They are equally remarkable^ 
says Mr. Pennant, for their longevity, and for their 
power of sustaining a long abstinence from food. 
One of this species, which has now been nine years 
In the possession of Mr. Owen Holland, of Conway> 
lived thirty-two years wiUi the gentleman who 
mde him a present of it; bat what its age ww 
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irhen the latter receiTed it from Ireknd, is nil' 
IcDOWD. The BBme bird also fumishesB proof of the 
truth of the other remark ; having once, through the 
n^ect of servants, endured hunger for twenty-one 
-days, without any sustenance whatever. 

Thpse eagles which are kept tame, are fed with 
every kiod of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting; 
and when there is a deficiency of that, bread, or 
any oUier provision, will suffice. It is very dangerous 
approaching them if not quite- tame; and they 
sometimes send forth a loud piercing lamentable 
cry,, which renders them still more formidable. 
The eagle drinks but seldom ; and perhaps, when at 
liberty, not at all, as the blood of his prey serves 
to quench his thirst. His excrements are always 
soft and moist, and tinged with that whitish sub- 
stance which, as was said before, .mixes in birds 
with the urine. 

Such are the general characteristics and habi- 
tudes of the eagle ; however, in some these habi- 
tudes differ, as the Sea Eagle and the Osprey 
live chiefly upon fish, and consequently build their 
nests on the sea-shore, and by the sides of riven, 
on the ground among reeds ; and often lay three or 
four eggs, rather less than those of a hen, of a 
white elliptical form. They catch their prey, 
which is chiefly fish, by darting down upon them 
from above. The Italians compare the violent 
descent of these birds on their prey, to the fall of 
lead into water, and call them Aquila Piombina, 
or. the Leaden Eagle. 

Nor is the Bald Eagle, which is an inhabitant 
o( North Carolina, less remarkable for habits pecu- 
liar to itself. These birds breed in that country all 
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the fkar rt)&Ad; Wlied tfae i>a{»1«td &i^ jusf cararcd 
With down, and a Sort tif while wOolly featheni, 
' the female e&gle lays again. These eggs are left 
\o be hatched by the waymth of the yonilg tmcs 
that continue in the nest; so tbat the flif^t of one 
^rood makta room for the neit, that are bni just 
hatched. These birds fly Very heavily ; so tint 
they cannot overtake their prey, lllie otben Af tift 
tome denomination. To remed]f tbitij they ofteB 
attend a sort of fishing-hawk/ vrhich Otey {lurene, 
fetid strip the plunderer of its prey. This Jsthe more 
Temarkable, as this havrk flies s^viflter than they, 
^hese ea^es also generally attend upon ibwierft in 
the winter ; and when any birds ar6 Woundedj they 
tire sore to be seized by the eag;le, though they may 
fly From the fowler. This bird Will often ftle« Heel 
young pigSj and carry them alive to the nest, w^cfa 
is composed of twigs, sticks and rubbish : H is large 
enough to All the body of a cart ; and is eommonly 
foil of bones half eaten, and putrid flesh, thestendi 
of which is intolerable. 

The distinctive marks of each species are as 
follow. 

The golden eagle : of a tawny Iron-colour : the 
fiead and neck of a reddish iron ; the tttil-feathem 
of a dirty white, marked with cross bands of 
iawny iron ; the leg^ covered witit tttwny iron 
feathers. 

^he cointnon eagle : ofa brown colottr: theh^d 
latid upper part of the neck inclining to t%d ;' Che 
tail-feathers white, blackening at the ^ftds ; tile 
iout^r ones on each sidp, of an a«h-colonr ; tbe legs 
Covered with feathers ofa reddish brown. 
^Gii(dd€a§^: broWn: tbefaead, n«ck Mod tttd- 
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Aatfaers white ; tte feadMlrs of the upper part e( the 
leg brown. 
The wkHe eagle : the whole white. 
The rot^h-fost^ eagle : ofadirty brown : spotted 
VMler the wingB, and on the le^, with white; the 
fieathers of the tail white at the beginning and Ifae 
point ; the leg-feathers dirtjr brpwn^ iqiotted with 
White, 

The white-tailed eagle : dirty brown : headwftHe; 
^e stcant of the feathers black ; th6 rump im^ning 
to black ; the tail-feathers the first half black, Ae 
end half white ; legs naked. 

Tbe etne .- a dirty iron-ccJour above, an irdv 
mijced with black below ; the head and neck ash, 
mixed with chesnut; the points of the win^s 
blhckixfa ; the tail-feathers white ; the legs naked. 

The black eagle : blackish : tbe hotd and upper 
neck mixed with red ; the tbil-feaChers, tbe lir^t 
half white, speckled with black; the ^er half 
Uackah ; tbe leg-feathers dirty white. 
- The tea-eagle: inclining to white, mixed with 
iron brown ; belly white, with iron-coloured spotS'; 
the covert featfiers of tbe tail whitish ; tbe tail fea- 
tinors black at the extremity ; tJie upper part o& the 
Itg^feethers of an iron brown. 

The oxfre^ : brown above ; Vvfaite below ; the 
famk of the head wbil« ; the outward tail-featherc, oo 
tbe inner «de« streaked wilh white; legs tiaked. 

The yean £e Hatwt: above, browDiab grey ; below, 
vhite, spotted jvith tawny brown ; the tail-feathers 
en tha «tftnde And at the extremity brown ; on tliA 
imide, white, stueaked wiUi brown : le|^ naked. 
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nixed in the wing ; fail-^thera white ; legs 

naked. 

The Oroonoko eagle: with a topping above, 
.'bladdBh brown ; below, white, spotted with biack ; 
upper net^ yellow ; tail-feathers brown, with white 
circles ; leg-feathers white, spotted with bhdc. 

The eroumedAjricaneagle: withatopping; the 
tail of an ash-colonr, streaked on the upper side wiUi 
black. 

The eagle of Pondicheny : cfaesnut c(^our : the 
«x ontward taU-fe^bers black one half. 

[The bearded eagle of the AIpB is a bird of rast 
size, measuring sometimes nearly ten feet frook the 
-tip of one wing to the tip of Uie other : below the 
throat is a beard-like appendage, consisting of very 
natTow feathers. The tegs are clothed with feathers 
quite down to the toes. One of these Mr. Bruce 
observed on the high mountains of Abyssinia. 

" This noUe :bird, says he, was not an olgect of 
any chase or pursuit, nor stood in need' of any 
stratagem to bring him within our reach. Upon the 
highest top of the mountain Lemalmon, while my 
serrantg were refreshing themeekes from the toilsome 
rugged ascent, and enjoying the pleasure of amost 
dehghtful climate, eating their dinner in the outer 
air, with several large disfaes of boiled goat's-flesh 
befcHTc them, this enemy, as he turned ont to be to 
them, suddenly appeared : he did not stoop rapidly . 
from a height, but came flying slowly along ^e 
ground, and sat down close to the meat, within the 
ring the men had made round it. A great shout, or 
rather cry of distress, called me to Uie place. ! saw 
tiie Eagle s^nd for a minute, as if to recollect him- 
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self, while, the servaata ran for their hnces and 
flbiehls. I walked up as nearly to him as I had time 
to do. His attention was fully fixed upon the flesh. 
I flaw him put his foot into the pan, where there 
was a large piece prepared for boiling; hut finding 
the smart, which he had not expected, he wiUidrew 
it^ and forsook the piece which he held. 

" There were two large pieces, a legand a shoulder, 
lying upon a wooden platter : into these he thrust 
both his claws and carried them off; but I thought 
he still looked wistfully at the large piece which rer 
.mained in the warm water. Away he went slowly 
along the ground, as he had come. . The face of the 
clift over which the criminals are thrown, took him 
from our sight. The Mahometans that drove the 
aases were much alarmed, and assured me of his re- 
turn. My servants, on the other hand, very unwil- 
liD^y expected him, and thought be had already 
more than his share. 

/ " As I had myself a desire of more intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, I loaded a rifle gun with haU, 
and sat down close to the platter by the meat. It was 
not many minutes before he came, and a prodigious 
diout was raised by my attendants, " he is coming, 
he is coming ;" enough to have dismayed a more 
courageous animal. Whether he was not quite so 
hungry as at his first visit, or suspected something 
from my appearance, 1 know not: but he made a 
small turn, and sat down about ten yards from me ; 
the pan with the meat being between me and him. 
As the field was clear before me, and I did not 
know but his next move might bring him opposite 
to some of my people, so that he might actually get 
the rest of the meat and make off, 1 shot him with 
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tiM bell tbrongh the middle .of the body, abont lw» 
Indies below the vring, sothatbeSaydMvn npentht 
gran without a single flutter. 

" Upon laying hold of his monstooui carcase^ I was 
not a little snrprised at seeing my bands covered and 
tinged with a yellow powder or dost. Upon turnii^ 
him on his belly, and examining the feathers of bis . 
hack, they also produced & dust, tiie «elour of the 
feathers ^ere. The duet was not in sioall cfaantitiea ; 
for upon striking the breast, the y^kiw powder flew, 
in fiiU ^eater quantity than from a faaiF-dresser's 
powder-puff. The feathers of the belly and breiit. 
which were of a gold colour, did not appear to have 
any tiring extraordinary in their formation ; but the 
large fieatbcrs in the sboaldera and wingi seemed 
apparently to be fine Uibes, which upon preuare 
acstttrsd this dust upon the finer part of the ifea- 
thers ; but this was biXHvn, the colour of Uie fcadbera 
of the back. Upon the side of the wing, the -rilR 
•at bAvd part vf the featbers seemed to be bare ds if 
;(rorn ; or I ratiter ^ink were renewing tbe»aelv<)p, 
iKnring befom failed in (beir fanctions. 

" What ii the reuon of this estraordinBry pfwriiioti 
of tMAare, it is not in my power to detesmiuei As 
4t is an omunal one, it is probaMy meant ft»r « de- 
tfenoe Against the climate, in fevour cff the biKds 
vriiich live in A»m dmoet iuaceessible heights «f ^ 
cotiatry dotmed. even in its lower' pwrt«y to MveM 
racnliH exMMiire nia."3 
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' CHAP. X. 

f%e Ctmdor of America. 

We saight BOW come to ^eak of the Yukurc kind, 
« thojr held the next rank to the Eagle ; but we are 
wtenapted in our aiethod^ by the c«iuideratioa oi 
aa eaonnooi bird^ whose place is not yet ascertained ; 
«& fiatiupftlitU «re in doubt wheUier to refer it to the 
tt^le iribe^ m to that of the vulture. Its great 
sbfefigthj force asd vivacity^ might plead for its 
pfaitie aiaeng the former ; the hddness of its head 
and neck might be thought to degrade it among the 
letter, in Ibis uncertaiDty, it will be enough to 
desliribe the hird^ by the lights we have, and leave 
fiiHire Urtoriam to setde its rank in the feathered 
creation. Indeed, if size and atrength, combined 
with ra^di^ «f flight and ra|)&dty, deserve pre^ 
esHneace, no bird can be put in competition with it. 
The Gmdor possesses, in a higher degree thaa 
OUi eag^e, all the qualities that vender it formidable^ 
BOt^H^yto tiie featberetF^kind, but to beasta, and 
even to maa himself. Acoeta, Garoilassoi, and Des 
MarchaiBj assert, titat it is eighteen feet across, the 
mugs extended. The beak is so strong as to pierce 
4he bbdjjr of a cow; and two of them areable to 
deMv it Tbeiy do not even abstain from man 
himself,; 'but foittunately there are but few of die 
spet^ ; for If 'they had been plenty, every ocder of 
aauBid niiBt hute -earned -on aa unsuceessfal war 
«e9inat 4bwnt Tiie Isnikm ««iert> that t)iey will 
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carry off a deer, or a young calf, in tiieir talont, as 
eagles would a hare or a rabbit ; Uiat their sight is 
piercing, and their air terrible ,- that they seldom 
frequent the forests, as they require a large space for 
the display of their wings ; but that they are found 
on the sea-shore, and the banks of rivers, whither 
they descend from the heights of the mountaing. 
By later accounts we learn, that they come down 
to the sea-shore only at certain seasons, when their 
prey happens to &il them upon land ; that Ihey then 
f^ed upon dead fish, and such other nutritious 
substances as the sea throws up on the shore. We 
are assured, however, that their countenance is not 
so terrible as the old writers have represented it ; 
but that they appear of a milder nature than either 
the eagle or the vulture. 

Condamine has frequently seen them in severd 
parts of the mountains of Quito, and observed them 
hovering over a flock of sheep ; and he thinks they 
would, Bta certain time, have attempted to carry one 
off, had they not been scared away by the shep- 
herds. Lahet acquaints us, that those who have seen 
this animal, declare that the body is as large as that 
of a sheep; and that the flesh is tough, and as dis- 
agreeable as carrion. The Spaniards themselves 
seem to dread its depredations ; and there have been 
many instances of its carrying off their children. 

Mr. Strong, the master of a ship, as he was sailing 
along the coasts of Chili, in the thirty-third degree 
of South latitude, observed a bird sitting upon a high 
cliff near the shore, which some of the ship's com- 
pany shot with a leaden bullet, and killed. They 
were greatly surprised when they beheld its magiii- 
Cnde ; for when the wings were extended, they 
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measured thirteea feet from one tip to the other. 
One of the quills was two feet four inches long ; and 
the barrel, or hollow part, was six inches and ^iree 
quarters, and an inch and a half in circumference. 

We have a still more circumstantial account of this 
amazing bird, by P. Feuillee, the only traveller who 
has accurately described it ; " In the valley of Ho 
" in Peru, I discovered a condor, perched on a hi^ 
" rock before me : I approached within gun-shot, 
" and fired ; but as my jfiece was only charged with 
" swan-shot, the lead was not able sufficiently to 
" pierce the bird's feathers. I perceived, however, 
" by its manner of flying, that it was wounded ; and 
" it was with a good deal of difficulty that it flew 
" to anoUier rock, about five hundred yards distant, 
" on the sea-shore. I therefore cbai^d again with 
" bell, and hit the bird under the throat, which 
'' made it mine, i accordingly ran up to seize it ; 
" but even in death it was terrible, and defended 
" itself upon its back, with its claws extended 
" against me, so that I scarcely knew how to by 
" hold of it. Had it not been mortally wounded, I 
" should have found it no easy matter to take it ; 
" but I at last dragged it down from the ro<^, and 
" with the assistance of one of the seamen, I carried 
" it to my tent, to make a coloured drawing. 

" The wings of this bird, which I measured very 
" exactly, were twelve feet three inches (English) 
" from tip to tip. The great feathers, that were 
" of a beautiAil shining black, were two feet four 
*' inches long. The thickness of the beak was pro- 
" portlonabte to the rest of the body ; the length 
" about four inches ; the punt hooked downwards, 
" and white at its extremity: and the other part. 
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'* wBi of a jet blttck. A short down, of a browa 
•• colour, covered the head; the eyes were blacks 
" and rarrounded with a circle of reddish brovra. 
" The feathers, on the breast, neck, and wings, were 
*' of a light brown ; those on the back were rather 
" darker. It£ thighs were covered with brown feit- 
*' tbers to the knee: The thigh-bone was tea inches 
" long; the leg hve. inches: the toes were three 
" before, and one behind; that behind wasaniacfa 
" and a half; and the claw with which it was armed 
" was black, and three qaartera of an indi. The 
" other claw6 were in the same propoKion ; and 
" the legs were covered with black scales, as also 
" toes ; but in these the scalei were larger. 

" Thne birds usuaDy ke^ in the 'inountaina« 
" whene ihey find their prey ; th«{^ never 4eac#nd 
" to the sra-fihore, but in tiie rainy aeasoa ; for as 
*' they are very aensthle of odd, they go thene iot 
" greater w«ri»tb. Though these moiiHtwnif itre 
" situated in the torrid sone, tie «old is often reiy 
*' seveiie; Cor a grestt pant «f the year, they are 
" covered w»tfi«now, bst particu^lj^ in winter. 

" The little nouri^meot which these hirda £nd 
" on the sea-c«wt, except when (he tefppest drives 
" in some great Mx, obhgea the condor to eontwue 
" there but a short time. They HflUBdJy come to the 
" cotst et tihe approeich of evening ; at»y th^re all 
" nagfetf laod % back in themorning." 

Jt is <doiibt«d whether this anuosd he pr9|ker to 
Aaterica otdy, or T^iether M may hot We been 
descniwd b^ Uie nBtwraUiiU of other countries. It 
'a si^posed, Aa:! the gneat i>gid oalled :tbe.Bock, 
^escribed by Arebian writers, ^Bdisoiiniiob eRBgg^^ 
^tfi^fayi&UeijailHita qKcitiofthei:Qndor. The 
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great bird of Taraassar, in the East Indtea, that is 
larger than the eagle^ as well ag the vulture of Sene- 
gal, that carries off children, are probably no other 
than the bird we have been describing. Russia, 
Lapland, and even Switzerland and Germany, are 
said to have known this animal. A bird of this kind 
was shot in France, that weighed eighteen poundsj 
and was said to be eighteen feet across the wings:: 
howeTer, one of the quills was described only aft 
being larger than that of a swan, so that probably 
the breadth of the wings may have been exaggerated, 
since a bird so large would have the quills more than 
twice as big as those of a swan. However this be, 
we are not to regret that it is scarcely ever seen in 
Europe, as it appears to be one of the most formidable 
enemies of mankind. In the deserts of Pachomac, ' 
where it is chiefly seen, men seldom venture to travel. 
Those wild regions are very sufficient of themselves 
to inspire a secret horror ; broken precipices — 
prowling panthers — forests only vocal with the hiss- 
ing of serpents — and mountains rendered still more 
terrible by the condor, the only bird that ventures- 
to make its residence in those deserted situations; 

CHAP. XI. 
Of the Vulture, and its Affinitiei. 

J. HE first rank in the description of birds, has been 
given to the eagle; not because it is stronger or 
larger than the vulture, but because it is more gene- 
rous and bold. The eagle, unless pressed by famine, 
will not stoop to carrion ; and never devours but 
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what lie has «arMd by his owd ponrait. The vnttorr, 
m the contrary) is indelicately rondoBs ; end sbI- 
dou attackt living antraab, vrtien it can be supplied 
wHh (be dead. The eagle meets and singly opposes 
hiBemmy ; tbeTultune, if it expects renstance, cdls 
In the aid of its kind, and basely overpowo^' its 
prey by a cowardly combftiatioti. PatrefectJMi and 
•tnch, instead of deterring, only sferve to allure 
Aem. The v«Itare teems among birds vrfaat tfae 
jackall and hyena ere among qviadinpeds, vrfab prey 
upon carcases, and root up the dead. 

Vukores iqay be easily distinguisbed ft-om all 
those of the eagle kmd, hy the nakedneas of their 
hvads and necks, whidi are without feathers, and 
only covered with a very sligM down, or a few s£at- 
teredhairs. Their eyn are more prominent; those 
of the eagle being buried more in ^e socket. Their ' 
daws are shorter and less hooked. The insid<e of 
the wing is cbrered with a thick down, which ia 
different in them from all other birds of prey, 
^nntr a^^tude is not so affright as tiiat of the eegte ; 
•nd ihtnr 6i^t mora difficult and heavy. 

In this tribe we may range the golden, the ^Hib< 
coloured, and the brown vulture, which are inha- 
bitants of Europe ; the spotted and the black Yultnre 
of Egypt ; the bearded vulture, the Braiillao vul- 
ture, and the king of the vultures, of South Ame- 
rica. Tbey all E^ree in their nature, being equally 
indolent, yet rapacious and unclean. 

The Gdden Vuhurv teems Co be the foremoArf 
(be kind ; and is in many things Iflte the gfrfdea 
eagle, butlargerinevieryfropoitionv Fr*aiitb«ai«d 
of the besk to that of the tail^ «t is four feet and a 
half; BDdtDtfa&idaw«ead> to^-firetechei; H* 
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length of Ae apper roaadifale ic dnost seven iniAes ; 
■nd the taii twcnty'Mven in Ieng;tb. The Iwer 
part of the neck, breait, and beUy, are of a red 
colour ; bat on the tail it is more feint, and deeper 
near tke head. The fieathers are black on the back ; 
and 00 the wiaga and tail of a yellofrish brown. 
Others of the kind differ from this in colour and 
dimensionB; but they are aU strong'ty marked by 
^eir naked heads, and beak strai^t in the be^in- 
nin^, but hooking at the point. 

They are still more strongly marked by their na- 
tore, which, as has been observed, is cruel, unclean, 
and indolent. Their sense of smelting, however, it 
amazingly great ; an(l,Nature,.for this purpose, has 
given them two large apertures or nostrils without, 
and an extensive oliactory membrane within. Their . 
mtcatines are formed differently from those of the 
eagle kind ; for they partake more of the formation 
of sudi birds as live upon grain. They have both 
a crop and a stomach ; which may be regarded as a 
kind ol gizzard, from the extreme thickness of the 
muscles of which it is composed. In fact, they 
■eem adapted inwardly^ not only for being carni- 
vorous, but to eat corn or whatsoever of that kind 
comes .in their way. 

Thi« bird, which is common in many parts of 
Etyx>pe, and bot too well known on the western 
continent, is totdly unknown in England. In 
Egypt, Arabia, and many other kingdoms of .\frica 
snd Asia, vultures are found in ^eet abandance. 
The inside down of their wing is converted into a 
very warm and comfortable kind of for, and is eom- 
nenly sold in the Astatic markets. 
' fodeed, in Eg^pt, tiiia bird teems to be <iSam$a.' 
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lar.tervice. There are great flocks of tbem in tbe 
neighbouchood of Grand Cairo, which no person 
is permitted ,to destiny.. The service they render 
the inhabitants, is the devouring all Uie carrion and 
filth of that great city ; which might otitenviee tend 
to corrupt and putrefy theair. They are commonly 
teen in company with the wild dogs of the country, 
tearing a carcase very deliberately together. This 
odd association produces no quarrels ; the birds and 
quadrupeds seem to live amicably, and nothing bat 
harmony subsists between them. The wonder is 
still the greater, as both are extremely rapacious, 
and both lean and bony to a very great degree; 
probably having no great plenty even of the 
wretched food on which they subsist. 

In America, Uiey lead a life somewhat similar. 
Wherever the hunters, who there only pursue beasts 
for the skins, are found to go, these birds are seen 
to pursue them. They still keep hovering at a 
little distance ; and when they see the beast flayed 
and a^bandoned, they call out to. each other, pour 
down upon tbe carcase, and, in an instant, pick its 
bones as bare and clean as if they had been seraped 
by a knife. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, they seem 
to discover a still greater sl»re of dexterity in their 
methods of carving. " I have," says Kolben, " been 
" often a spectator of the manner in which they 
" have anatomized a dead body : I say anatorqized, 
*' for no artist in the world could have done it more 
'' cleanly. They bave a wonderful method of aepa-> 
" rating the flesh from the bones, and yet leaving the 
" skin quite entire. Upon coming near the carcasfi, 
" one would not suppose it thus deprived of itsiftter- 
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'*' nal substance, till he began to examine it more 
" closely : he then finds it, literally speaking, no- 
'" thing bat skin and bone. Their manner of pcr- 
'" forming the operation, is this : they first make an 
" opening in the belly of the animal, from whence 
'" they pluck out and greedily devour the entrails ; 
" tiien entering into the hollow which they have 
" made, they separate the flesh from the bones, with- 
*" outevertouchingthe skin.' It oftenhappens that 
" an ox returning home alone to its stall from the 
" plough lies down by the way : it is then, if the vul- 
" tures perceive it, that they fell with fury down, 
" and inevitably devour the unfortunate animal. 
" Tfaey sometimes attempt them grazing in the 
" fields ; and then, to the number of a hundred or 
" more, make their attack all at once and together." 
" They are attracted by carrion," says Catesby, 
" irom a very great distance. It is pleasant to be- 
" hold them, when they are thus eating, and dis- 
" pnting for their prey. An eagle generally presides 
" at these entertainments, and makes them all keep 
" their distance till he has done. They then fall to 
" with an excellent appetite: and their sense of 
'' smelling is so exquisite, that ^e instant a carcase 
" drops, we may see the vultures floating in the air 
" from all quarters, and come sousing on their 
" prey." It is supposed by some, that they eat 
nothing that has life ; but this is only when they are 
not able; for when they can come at lambs, (hey 
nrtiow no mercy ; and serpents are their ordinary food. 
The manner of those birds is to perch themselves^ 
several tc^ther, on the old pine and cypress trees ; 
where they continae all the morning, for several 
hours, with their wings unfolded : nor are tbey fear- 
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liil of danger^ bat suffer people to approach Gnem 
very near, paiiicDiarly when th^ are eatiog. 

Tbe sloth, the fiJtb, aad the voraciouBness of tbeie 
birdsj almoBt exceed credibility. Id the Brasih, 
where they are found in great abandance, whea they 
light Qpon a carcase, irbich tbey have liberty to tear 
fit their eate, they bo gorge tbernselves, that tiiey 
are unable to fly ; bntlceep hopping aJong when tbey 
are punued. At all times, tbey are a bird of alovr 
flight, and unable readily to raise tbeDMeWes from 
the groqnd ^ but when tbey have over-fed, tbey are 
then utterly belpleaa ; but tbey soon get rid of thar 
burthen ; for dtey have a oietbod of vomiting np 
what they have eaten, and then they fly off with 
greater facility. 

It is pleasant, however, to be a spectator of the 
boeUlities between animala that are thus hetefnl or 
noxious. Of all creatures, tbe t*n> most at eoinity, 
is tbe vulture of ^ainl, and ttie crocodile. The ' 
;-£eniaie of this terrible amphibious creature, which in 
the rivers of that part of tlie world grows to the 
aae of tweaty-aeven feet, Jays it eggs, tothetinm- 
ber of one or two hundred, in the sarndi, on tfie side 
-of tbe river, vt^iere they are hatched by the heat of 
-the climate. For this ponpose, she takes evefy pre- 
'Cantion to hide from aU other auimriB tbe plaoe where 
:Ae deposits her borthen ; in tbe mesD time« a num- 
ber of vattnres, or galinaieoe, as the Spniards caO 
Ibem, sit, flilpnt&nduBsecn, in lite branches of aoaoe 
- neighbouring forest, and view the crocndHe's operap 
liona, with (be pleasing expectation of saoaeeiUng 
plunder. They patiently vmit till die a-oco4ile baa 
laid the wboje mmiber of her cg^. tUI she 4nb corercd 
then eaicfuMywi^r the aod, and aatisluia ntind 
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from them to a conveuent distance. Then, at) to- 
gether, encouraging each other with cries, they pour 
down apon the nest, hook up the sand in a moment, 
Jaj the eggs bare, and derour the whole brood with"' 
oat remorBc. Wretched as ia the flesh of these ani- 
Boab, yet men, ^rhaps when pressed by banger, 
bare been tempted to taste it. ' Nothing can be 
HilureleaB, stringy, naaieoDa, and ansavonry. It it 
in Tain that, when killed, the rump has been cut off; 
in vaio the body has been waebed, and spices ased 
to orerpower its prevattiag odoor ; h atUl smellB and 
tastes of the carrion by which it was noariihed, end 
ttnds forth a stench that is ionipportable. 

These birds, at least those of Europe, asaally lay 
two egga at a time, and produce ^t once a year. 
They make their nests in inacceasible cl^s, and ia 
placet to remote that it is rare to find them. Those 
it) oar part of the world chiefly reside in the placet 
where they breed, and seldimi come down into the 
plains, except when the mow and ice, in dieir 
liative retreats, has banished alt living aaimals Imt 
tiiemsdvei : tbey thea come from their heights, and 
IwaTO the perils they must encounter ia a more cul- 
lutated ri^idn. As carrim it not found, at those 
KaMma, in aaficieot ipnntity, or suffieientiy remote 
from itmn to sutain thMt, tb^ prey apon rabbits, 
fc ate g , atfpcnts, and whatever imall gaaie tbey cad 
•vettake or overpower. 

Sntk ate the auuinera of this bird in geaual ; bat 
then it OM of the kmd, cdlad the King of the Vol* 
tnte^ which from tta extraordiaavy tigvre, detervet 
a separate dflscriptian . This hlcd ia a natif e of Aaw^ 
rica, and not of the East Indies, as those who make 
a trade of ihowiDg birds would iadac* lu to bdiiavc. 
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Tbia bird is larger than a turkey cock ; but is chiefly 
remarkable for the odd formation of the skin of the 
head and neckj which is bare. ' This skin arises from 
the base of the bill, and is of an orange-colour ; 
from whence it stretches on each side to the head: 
from thence it proceeds, like an indented comb.and 
fells on either side, accordmg to the motion of the 
head. The eyes are surrounded by a red skin, of-a 
scarlet colour;. and the iris has. the colour and lustre 
of pearl. The head and neck are without feathers^ 
covered with a Besh^coloured. skin on the .upper 
part, a fin^ scarlat behind the head, and a duskier 
coloured skin before : ferther down behind the head 
arises a little tuft of black down, from whence issues 
and extends beneath the throat, on each side, a 
wrinkled skin, of a brownish colour, mixed with 
blue, aud reddish behind : below, upon the naked 
part of the neck, is a collar formed by soft longish 
feathers, of a deep ash-colour, which surround the 
liedt, and cover the breast before. Into this colkir 
the bird sometimes withdraws its whole neck and 
sometimes. a part of its bead ; so that it; looks as if 
it had withdrawn the neck into the body: Those 
marks are sufficient to distinguish this bird from all 
others of the vulture kind ; and it cannot be doubted; 
but Ui^t it is the most beautiful of all this deformed 
family: however, neither its habits nor instincts vary 
from the rest of the tribe ; being, like them, a slow 
cowardly bird, living chiefly upon rats, lizards, and 
serpents ; >and upon carrionor excrement,, when-it 
happens to lie .in the way. ' The flesh js so bod,' that 
aveasavages themselves .cannot abide k. « 
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OfUie Falcon Kind, and its Affinities. 

JbiVERY creature becomes more important in the 
history- of nature in proportion as it is connected 
with man. . In this view, the smallest vegetable, or 
the most seemingly contemptible insect is a subject 
more deserving attention than the most flourishing 
tree or the most beautiful of the feathered creation. 
Iti this view, the Falcon is a more important animal 
than the eagle or the vulture ; and though so very 
diminutive in the comparison, is^ notwithstanding, 
-from its connexion with our pleasures^ a much more 
interesting object of curiosity. 
■ The amusement of hawking, indeed, is now 
pretty much given over in this kingdom ; for, as 
every country refines, as its enclosures become 
higher and cloaer, those rural sports must conse- 
((aently decline, in vrhich the game is to be pursued 
over a long extent of country, and where, while 
every thing retards the pursuer below, nothing can 
stop the object of his pursuit above. 

Falconry, that is now so much -disused among 
as, was tiie principal amnsenient of our ancestors. 
A person of rank scarcely stirred out without his 
hawk on his hand, which in old paintings is the 
ci^terion of nobility. Harold, afterwards king of 
fihf^And, when he went on a most important ero- 
basty into Normandy, is drawn in en old bas-reltef> 
asemborking with a bird on bis fist and a dog under 
fawaim. In those days, it was thoof^t sufficiient 
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for noblemen's sons to wind the horn, and to carry 
their hawk' fair^ and leave study and learning to the 
children of meaner people. Indeed^ this diversion 
vras in such high esteem among the great all over 
Europe, that Frederic, one of the emperors of 
Germany, thought it not beneath hira to write a 
treatise upon hawking. 

The expense which attended this sport was vei^ 
great : among the old Welsh princes, the king's 
ialconer was the fourth officer in the state; bu^ 
notwithstanding all his honours, he was forind t* 
take more than three drau^ts of beer from his honi« 
lest he should get drunk and neglect bis duty. Id 
(be reign of James the First, Sir Tbotnas Monson ia 
said to have given a thousand pounds for a oast of 
hawks ; and such was their value in general^ thai 
it was made felony in the reign of Edward the 
Third to steal a hawk. To take its eggs even in a 
person's own ground, was punishable with imprisoa- 
meat for a year and a day, together with a fine at 
the king's pleasure. In the reign of Elizabeth, Uw 
imprisonment was reduced to three mootht; bat 
the otfender was to lie in prison till be got secarity 
for hia good bebaviour foi seven yean farther, Iq 
the earlier times, the art of gunning was bat liUlf 
practiced, and the hawk then was v«LiiabL^ not only 
fpr its affwding diversion, but for its procnrlag 
delicaciett for the table that cobU seldom be obtamOS 
any ^ber way. 

Of many of the ancient felcons vied for tiw ptv* 
pose, we at this time know only the nameb, ofe tbt 
ex«ct wffxm are m il) described, that one may ht 
v«ky«aMly miatj»k«i> ft)r another. Of tboM In ut 
U pfflHBt, both, ben «nd i^ otlier.ownlites,.«n Al 
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gyr-f«lfeon, the falcon, the lanner, the sacre, Uie ~ 
JloWI)y, the keetri), and the merlin. These are cailnl 
Ihe loDg-win^ed hawks, to distinf^uiah them from 
the ^oi8-bawk, the sparrow-hawk, the kite, and 
.the buzzard) that are of shorter win^, and either 
too Aosr, too cowardly, too indolent, or too ob- 
<^oate, to be serviceable in contributing to the 
pleasorei of the field. 

The generous tribe of hawks, as was said, are 
distinguished from the rest by the peculiar length 
of their wingf, which reach nearly as low as the 
teil. In tiieae, the first quill of the wing is nearly 
as long as the second ; it terminates in a pc^jnt, 
wfatdi begins to diminish from about an inch of its 
cttrerakj. This sufficiently dirtinguishes the ge- 
neroBs In-eed firom that of the baser race of kites, 
i^arroff-hawks, and buzzards, in whom the tail is 
longer than jbe wings, and the first feather of thie 
yi'mg is rounded at the extremity. They differ also 
in tbe latter having the fourth feather of the wing 
the longest ; in the generous race it is always the 
second. 

This generous race, whtdi have been taken into , 
tbe aervice of man, are endowed with natural powers 
tiiat the other kinds are not possessed of. Prom 
"die length of their wings, they ere swifter to pursue 
tiiew game ; from a confidence in this swiftness, 
HktPf- are bolder to attack it ; and from an innate 
.generosity, they have an attachment to their fceder, 
4Bd oohseqaently a docility which the baser bir^ 
nre etrangera to. 

Tbe gyr-fiikon leads in this bdd train. He ex- 
Weds tdl other falcons in the largeness ^ his size, 
ttt he mpproadies nearly to Ae inegaitade of tba 
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eagle. The top of the l»^d is flat and of an ash 
coloar, with a strong, thick, short, and blue beak. 
The feathers of the back and wings are marked with 
black spots, in the shape of a beart ; he is a cou- 
rageous and Herce bird, nor fears even the ea^e 
himself; but^he chiefly flies at the stork, the heron, 
and the crane. He is mostly found in the colder 
regions of the north, but loses neither his strength 
nor bis courage when brought into the milder 
climates. 

The falcon, properly so called, is the second in 
magnitude and fame. There are some varieties in 
thi^ bird ; but there seem to be only two that claim 
distinction, the lalcon-gentil and the peregrine- 
fitlcon ; both are much less than the gyr, and some- 
what about the size of a raven. They differ but 
slightly, and perhaps only from the different stages 
they were in when brought into captivity. Those 
differences are easier known by experience than 
taught by description. The falcon-gentil moults in 
March, and often sooner ; the peregrine-&lcon does 
not moult till tbe middle of August. The peregrine 
is stronger in the shoulder, has a lai^er'eye, and 
y«t more sunk in tbe head ; his beak is stronger, 
his legs longer, and the toes better divided. i 

Next in size to these is the lanner, a bird now 
very little known in Europe ; then follows the saicre, 
the legs of which are of a bitiish cQl<nir, ' and serve 
to distinguish that bird ; to them suCCjced^ the hobby^ 
used for smaller game, for daring larks, and stooping 
at quails. The kestril was trained for tbe same 
purposes'; and' la^ly the' merlin-; which, though 
^e smallest of all the hawk or fiikon kind, and not 
mudi larger than a thrush, yet displays a degreaof 
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xoorage that renders him formidable even to birds 
teo times his size. He has often been known to 
kill a partridge or a quail at a single pounce from 
above. 

Some of the other species of sluggish birds were 
now and then trained to this sporty but it was when 
no better coald be obtained ; but these just de- 
Kribed were only considered as birds of the nobler 
races. Their courage in general was such^ that no 
bird, not very much above their own size, could 
terrify them ; their swiftness so great, that scarcely 
any bird could escape them ; and their docility so 
remarkable, that they obeyed not only the com- 
mands, but the signs of their master. They re- 
mained quietly perched upon his hand tilt their gamo 
wa8'6u8hed, or else kept hovering round his head 
witbout ever leaving him but when he gave per- 
mission. The common falcon is a bird of such 
spirit, that, like a conqueror in a country, he keeps 
all birds in awe and in subjection to his prowess. 
Where he is seen flying wild, as I often had an op- 
portunity of observing, the birds of every kind, that 
■eemed entirely to disregard the kite or the sparrow- 
hawk, (ly with screams at his most distant appear- 
ance. Long before I could see the fblcon, I have 
seen them with the utmost signs of terror endeavour- 
ing toavoid him ; and, like the peasants of a country 
before a victorious army, every one of them attempt- 
ing to shift fcH* himself. Even the young falcons, 
though their spirit be depressed by captivity, will, 
when brought out into the 0eld, .venture to fly at 
barnacles and wild geese, till, being soundly 
brushed and beaten by those strong birds, they learn 
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their error, and dnist from medtitng with sach 

onwieldly game fur the future. 

To train up the hawk to Uiis kind of obedicn«e. 
- so as to hunt for his master, and bring him the game 
he shall kill, requires no small d^ee of skiB and 
ftssiduity. Numberless treatises have been wrhtea 
upon this sabject, which are now, with the ^>aKt 
itself, almost utterly forgotten : indeed, except to ft 
few, they seem utterly unintelligible; for the jbI> 
coners had a language peculiar to themselTes, in 
which tbey conversed and wrote, and took a khut 
of professional pride in using no other. A modem 
reader, I suppose, would be liUte edified by one of 
the instructions, for instance, whldi we find in 
Willugbby, when he bids us draa our falcon 9ui of 
the mem twenty days before ae enseam her. If ah* 
tru$s and carry, the remedy- is, to eoaae her taisfu, 
Aer pasBse, and petty single. 

But, a» it certainly makes a port of a natural his* 
tory to diow how much the nature of birds can b« 
wrought upon by harsh or kind treatment, I wiB 
jwt take leave to give a short account of ttie tmmii^ 
of training a hawk, dive«ted of thosje cant words 
with which men of art haveUiougtit proper i» ob^ 
•cure ^eir profession. 

In order to train up a ftleon, the master b^os b;f 
clapping straps upon his legs, which are ctQed 
je8He«, to which there is fastened a ring with the 
otnter's name, by which, in case be should bft loet^ 
ttW' finder may know where to bring him' httck. 
To tJiese also are Added tittle belk, whkh serve t« 
m^k'tbeptacewhere he is, if lost in the chase. He 
Mitlwtyfl curried oa tbe ftgt, ud is oUiged to keep 
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^rlAiout Bleeping^. If he lie slobborrij and afteaipts 
to bite/ hiB bead is plunged into Mrater. Thus by 
hunger, watdiing-, and iiBtigue, he is constrained to 
rabmit to having hia head covered by a hood or cowl, 
vrhicb coven his eyes. This troublesome employ- 
ment continues often for three days and nights with- 
ilBt ceaaing. It rarely happens but at the end of this, 
his necessities, and the privation of light, make >him 
lose all idea of liberty, and bring down his natural 
wildftess. His master judges of his being tamed 
when he permits his head to be covered wiiiiout 
resistance, and when uncovered, he seizes the meat 
before him contentedly. The repetition of these 
lessons by degress ensures success. His wants being 
the chief principle of his dependance, it is endea- 
voared to increase his appetite by giving him little 
haHs of flannel, which he greedily swallows. Having 
thus excited the appetite, care is taken to satisfy 
it ; aad thns gratitude attaches the bird to the man 
nho bat just before had been bis tormentor. 
- Wfaea the first lessons have succeeded, and the 
bird shows signs of docihty, he is carried out upon 
tone green, the head is uncovu'ed, and, by flat- 
teriog bim with food at different times, he is taught 
to jump on the fist, and to continue there. When 
tofifinned in this habit, it is then thought time to 
tnek<e hira acquainted with the lure. This lure is only 
a thing stuQed like the bird the lakon is designed to 
parstte, such as a heron, a pigeon, or a quail, and on 
this hire they always take care to give him his food. 
It is qnite accessary that the bird should not rmty 
he acquainted with this, bat fond «f it, and deli- 
c^e in his food when shown it. When the fidcon 
has iown upoa tMs,- and lasted the first monel. 
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some falconers then take it away ; but by this there 
is a danger of daunting the bird ; and the surest 
method is, when he flies to seize it, to let him feed 
at large, and this serves as a recompeucc for his 
docility. The use of this lure is to flatter him back 
when be tias flown in the air, which it sometimes fails 
to do ; and it is always requisite to assist it by the- 
Toiceand the signs of the master. When these lessons 
have been long repeated, it is then necessary to 
study the character of the bird ; to speak frequently 
to him if he be inattentive to the voice; to stint 
in ,his food such as do not come kindly or readily to 
the lure; to keep waking him if he be not sufRci- 
ciently familiar ; and to cover him frequently with 
the hood if he fears darkness. When the familiarity 
and the docility of the bird are sufiBciently con- 
firmed on the green, he is then carried into the 
open flelds, but still kept fast by a string which is 
about twenty yards long. He is then uncovered, 
as before ; and the falconer calling him at some 
paces distance, shows him the lure. When he flies 
upon it he is permitted to take a large morsel of the 
food which is tied to it. The next day the lure 
is shown him at a greater distance^ till he comes 
at last to fly to it at the utmost length of his string- 
He is then to be shown the game itself alive, bat 
disabled or tame, which he is designed to pursue. 
After having seized this several 'times with his 
striug, he is then left entirely at-liberty, and carried 
into the field for the purpose of pursuing that which 
is wild. At that he flies with avidity ; and when 
he has seized it, or kiUed it, he is brought back bji 
the voice and the lure. 
By this Dtetbod of instruction^ a hawk may be 
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-tefl^M to Ay at Kiiy^atne whetaeever ; bnt fifltHmera 
faive chi«9y confined their parsuit only to «udi ani- 
vmIs bs yield them profit by the captnn^ or pleasate 
■in the pursuit. The hare, the partridge^ tmi Hie 
tfeeAl, npay <rtie trouble' of taking tbem ; hvt the 
nKHt ddighCAil sport is flie felccm's pursuit of the 
-fwroD, the kile, or the wood-htric. Instead of flying 
4inct\y fonrard, aa, some othn* birds do, these, when 
-they see ttwiiMelves threatened l^ the approach of 
the hawk, rnimediately take to the skies. They fty 
almost perpendicularly upward, while their ardent 
pairsaer keeps pace wift tb«r fligfit, and tries to rise 
above tfiem. Thus both Aminish by degrees from 
file gazing i^ectator below, till they are qoiie lost 
4n die clouds ; but they are soon seen descending^ 
Mra^ing together, and using eT«y effort on both 
fltdes ; the one of rapacious insult, the olSier of des- 
pente de^encce. 'Hie unequal combat is soon at ' 
■B end: the fekon comes off victorious, and the 
«llier, killed or 'disabled, is made a prey either to the 
4»fiid or the sportmian. 

As fer other birds, they are not so mudi par- 
ned, «a they generally fly straight forward, by 
which the sportsman 1os« sight of the chase, and 
^vrlmt is «till worse, runs a cbanse of losing his 
Mcon tAso. The pursuit of the lark by a couple of 
4Kiflitis is considered, to biro only who regards the 
'Mgacity of the chase, as one of ihe most deKghtfnl 
vpectades this nercTse can afford. The amusement 
is, to see One of the merlins climbing to get the 
wcendant df the latk, while the other, lying low for 
ttie best adrantage, waits the success of its compa- 
nion's eflbrts ; thus whHe the one stoops to strika 
fts ^urey, tit&^ti4i¥.r Kttes it at ib coming down. 

VOI,. IT. \ H . 
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Sudi are the natural and acquired habits of these 
birds, which of all others have the greatest strengtii 
and courage relative to their size. While the kite 
or the goss-hawk approach their prey side-waySj 
these dart perpendicularly, in their wild state, upoa 
their game, and devour it on the spot, or carry it off, 
if not too large for their power of flying. They are 
sometimes seen descending perpendicularly from the 
clouds, from an amazing height, and darting down 
on their prey with inevitable swiftness and de- 
struction. 

The more ignoble race of birds make up by cun- 
ning and assiduity what these claim by force and 
celerity. Being less courageous, they are more pa- 
tient; and, having less swiftness, they are betta 
skilled at taking their prey by surprise. The kite, 
that may be distinguished from all the rest of this tribe 
by hisforky tail and his slow floating motion, seems 
almost for ever upon the wing. He appears to re^ 
himself upon the bosom of the air, and not to make 
the smallest effort in flying. He lives only upon 
accidental carnage, as almost every bird in the air is 
able to make good his retreat against him. He may 
be therefore considered as an insidious thief who 
only prowls about, and when he finds a smalt bird 
wounded, or a young chicken strayed too &r from 
the mother, instantly seizes the hour of calamity, 
and, like a famished glutton, is sure to show no 
mercy. His hunger, indeed, often urges him to acUi 
fA seeming desperation, I have seen one of them 
fly round and round for a while to mark a clutch of 
chickens, and then oh a sudden dart like lightning 
upon the unresisting little animal, and carry it off, 
the hen in vaia crying out, and the boyshootiug and 
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casting fitdn^ to scare it from its plunder. For this 
reason, of all birds the kite is the good housewife's 
greatest tormentor and aversion. 

Of all obscene birds, the kite is the best known ; 
bat the bazzard among' ns is the tnost plenty. He 
is a sluggish inactive Irird, and often remains perched 
wh(^ days together upon the same bough. He is 
Father an assassin than a pursuer ,- and lives more 
upon frogs, mice^ and insects, which he can easily 
seize, than upon birds which he- is obliged to fol- 
low. He lives in summer by robbing the nests of 
other birds, and sucking their eggs, and more re- 
sembles the owl kind in his countenance than any 
otfier rapacious bird of day. His figure implies the 
stapidity of his disposition ; and so little is he capa^ 
Ue of instruction from man, that it is common to 
a proverb to call one who cannot be taught, or con- 
tinues obstinately ignorant, a buzzard. The honey- 
buzzard, the moor-buzzard, and the ben-harrier, 
are all of this stupid tribe, and diCfer chiefly in their 
size, growing less in the order I hare named them. 
The goss-hawk and sparrow-hawk are what Mr. 
Willughby calls short-winged birds, and (Conse- 
quently unfit for training, however injiirioua they 
may be to the pigeon-house or the sportsman. They 
have been indeed taught to fly at game ; but little is 
to be obtained from their efforts, being difficult of in- 
struction, and capricious in their obedience. It 
has been lately asserted, however, by one whose 
authority is respectable, that the sparrow-hawk is 
the boldest and the best of all others for the pleasure 
of the chase. 

[^The Secretary Falcon, an inhabitant of Asia-and 
>frka, is a curious bird, for wfapM Natural Historjr 
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wa mre chi^ in'ddited ti) tha indefctigiiblc labown 
Of M. Le VaiUant. Its body, wbeh standing oefi, 
is not much unlike Um cnSe ; but its head, biH, 
and daiwBj are preohely tfaoie of tte fiidcon. The 
gcnenl coloar i^ die plumaye is a bhmh tish j te 
lips of ttie wings, the thighs, and the vent being; 
bladcish: tbe tail is black near the end, b«t Uie 
very tip is white : tbe legt are long, so that it mea- 
snres, when standing ercot> full three feet from Ae 
-top of the head to the grband. On the iaitk of die 
bead are several loog daik-coloored feathers, hang- 
ing down behind, aad ^hich it can erect at ^tea- 
awe. This west fan indsced the Dutch at die Ci^ 
to give it die lianc of the Secretary, tiom the te- 
•crablaiice (hey fiiacy it has to the pen of a writM, 
when in the time of leisue it is stuck behind the 
-car. It is also, by die Hottentots, denomlBated the 
-serpent-eater, firem Ac akcrity and expe^doa with 
which it devours those reptiles. 

According to Dr. Sparmaon, die mode in whidt 
it sekes and dii|iatches its prey is highly carious. 
When it approaches a serpeat for the ppupose of 
attacking it, it is always cwcfnl to carry the poiat 
of one of lite wings forward ; for the purpose <f 
parrying off tbe venoraons bite of the enemy : and 
occa^ooally it io^ an opportunity of spurriag and 
treading on its antagonist ; or e\te of taking him on 
liis pinions, and thr^ntiog him up into the air. 
When by these repeated attecks it has wearied e«t 
its adversary, aad rendered bim almost lifeless, it 
kills and then swallows bin without danger. 

M. Le Vaillant was witness to an engagemeat be- 
tween this bird and a serpent, which was coadudted 
^ith much obstinacy aad address. Thoserpeht fiBtUilK 
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its inferiorityj in the event, endeavoured with all 
the cunning of its tribe to regain its hole ; which 
the bird as often prevented, by placing itself before 
him by a single leap, and thus cutting off its re- 
treat. Despairing, at length, it made one effort, by 
erecting itself, hissing dreadfully, and dbplaying 
iff a menaciflg manber its «ide tlM-6at, inflamea 
eyes, and bWoIIbd h^d. " Sometimes tMs threat- 
ening appearance produced a mementary suspen- 
sion of hostilities; bat the bird soon returned to 
tfie charge^ and covering her body with one of her 
-wings, as with a buckler, struck her enemy with 
the long protuberances of the other. I saw him 
At last stagger and fall: the conqucrof then fell ^ 
Upon him to dispatch bira, and with tme stroke of 
her bill laid open bis skull." 

In the craw of this bird M> Le Vaillant foand 
eleven tolerably large lizards, three serpents as long 
aa his aHn, tileven small tortoises of about two 
itaches in diameter, and a number of locusts and 
other insects, some of which were so entire that he 
added them to his collection. Besides this there 
was found a ball, formed of the back-bones of 
serpents and lizards, shells of toitoiaesj and tho 
harder parts of insects ; this baD was nearly as large 
as a gooSe's egg, and would donbtless have been 
cast up, when of a suiBcient size, in the manner (^ 
^tber birds of prey. 

It is easily domesticated, and will then eat atiy 
kind t>f food, either raw or dressed. It tnakeii its 
B^t of twigs, in some very high tree, and usuwlly 
kys twd ot three white eggtf, nearly as large as 
thhae of ft goose. The young brood remain long in 
the neA, ohaccoantofthSirkmg&nd slentler lcg«.] 
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CHAP. xin. 

7%e Sutcher-Bird. 

SeFQRE I conclude this short history of rapa- 
cioQB birds that prey by day, I must lake leave to 
describe a tribe of smaller birds, that seem from 
their size rather to be ckssed with the harmleBS 
order of the Bparrow-kiad ; but that from their 
crooked beak, courage, and appetite for slaughter, 
certaialy deserve a place here. The lesser Butcher- 
Bird is not much above the size of a lark ; that of 
the smallest species is n<A so big as a sparrow ; yet, 
diminutive as these little animals are, they make 
themselves formidable to birds of four times their 
dimensions. 

The greater Butcher-Bird is about as large as a 
thmsh ; its biH is black, an inch long, and hooked 
at the end. This mark, together with its carni- 
vorous appetites, rank it among the rapacious birds ; 
at the same time that its legs and feet, which are 
slender, and its toes/ formed somewhat differently 
from the former, would seem to make it the shade 
between such birds as live wholly upon flesh, and 
such as live chiefly upon insects and grain. 

Indeed, its habits seem entirely to correspond 
with its conformation, as it is found to live as well 
upon flesh as upon insects, and thus to partake in 
some m^ore of a doable nature. However, its 
appetite for flesh is the most prevalent ; and it never 
tal^ up with the former when it can obtain the 
latter. This bird, therefore, leads a life of conti- 
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nnal tombat and opposition. As from its size it 
does not much terrify the smaller birds of the forest^ 
■o it very frequently meets birds willing to try its 
strength, and it never declines the engagement. 

It is wonderful to see with what intrepidity this 
little creature goes to war with the pie, the crow, 
and the kestril, all above four- timea bigger than 
itself, and that sometimes prey upon flesh in the 
same manner. It not only fights upon the defensive, 
but often comes to the attack, and always with ad- 
vantage, particularly when the male and female 
unite to protect their young, and to drive away the 
more powerful birds of rapine. At that season they 
do not wait the approach of their invader; it is 
sufficient that they see him preparing for the assault 
at a distance. It is then that they -sally forth with 
loud cries, wound him on every side, and drive 
bim off with such fury, that he seldom ventures to 
return to the charge. In these kinds of disputes, they 
generally come off with the victory ; though it 
sometimes happens that they Ml to the ground with 
the bird they have so fiercely fixed upon, and the 
-combat ends with the destruction of the assailant as 
well as the defender. 

For this reason, the most redoubtable birds of 
prey respect them ; while the kite, the buzzard, and 
tiie crow, seem rather to fear than seek the. en- 
gagement. Nothing in nature better displays the 
respect paid to the claims of courage, than to see 
this little bird, apparently so contemptible. By in 
company with the lanner, the fetcon, and all the 
tyrants, of the air, without fearing their power, or 
avoiding their resentment. 
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A»for tnukU binU^ tbe^ we tts uaagA foo4 U> 
seisM them by the tteoat, and stratn^es tbe«: iisb 
vt instant. When it bns tbu» killed tlw bird or io'- 
Bect, it is Mserted by th« best Mitfaority, that it-. 
fUra them upon lanie Q^hbouhag tiiorn, tnd 
when thus apitted. puHs them to pieces with its hill.! 
It is supposed that as Natare has hot given thin bird 
strength suffictent to tear it» prey t« pieces with ila 
feet as the h&wks do> it is obliged to bare recoonc- 
to this eitraordinary expedient. 

During summer BUch of them &s coMtairily re- 
side here, (for the smaller red buteber-birdnigiatcs,) 
remain anong Uie mountaiBouspartd of die caunlry ; 
but in winter they diMcend into the plains, and 
nearer humaa b^taliona. The ktrgjer kind mak*. 
tbtir nests on the bighest trees, while tfae lesser 
build in bushes in the fields aad hedg»-zows. Tbey 
both lay abeut six eggs, of a white celouij but tm-'. 
cin^d at the bigger end witti a riag of browasib 
red. The nest on Uie evtnde is composed of whitct 
moss iaterwoven willi long gitim ; within, it is. 
well lined witb Wool, aad is usually fixed kinOni* 
the forking branches f^ a tice. The famala. 
feeds her young with caterpillars iind eihctf losActSr 
while very youBg ; but toon after Mfostoraa thcoi to 
flesh, which the male pvacure* vcitk «ui!pFiiiDg in' 
dustry. Their B«tar« alto is vtiy d&rent froni 
ol^r birds of prey in their parental eare ; for, a» 
fwc ficen^ driviog wit tWir young frem the nastto. 
s^t for tberaseWea, they keep tbeul with ckrej; 
a^d. even when a4uk they do not fassokc tfaenr*' 
bfit the wbele brood lite in Mie fiiauly logetkcr. 
Each family lives apart, and is genevrily Compoml 
of the male, female, and five or six young ones ; 
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these all maintaio peace and subordination among 
each other, and bunt in concert. Upon the return- 
ing season of courtship this union is at an end, the 
family parts foe ever, each to establish a little house- 
hold of ks own. It is easy to distin^ish these birds 
at a distance, not only from their going in com- 
panies, but also from their manner of flying, which 
is always |lp and down, seldom direct or side-ways. 
Of these birds there are three or four different 
kinds; but the greater ash-coloured butcher-bird is 
the least known among us. The red-backed but- 
cher-bird migrates in autumn, and does not return 
till sprit^. The wood-chat resembles the former, ex-' 
cept in the colour of the back, which is brown, and 
not red as in the other. There is still another, less, 
than either of the former, f6und in the marshes near. 
London. This too is a bird of prey, although not 
much bigger than a tit-mouse; an evident proof 
that an animal's courage or rapacity does not de- 
pend upon its size. Of Foreign birds of this kind 
there are several ; but as We know httle of their 
manner of Hving, we will not, instead of history, 
substitute mere description. In fnct, the colours' 
ojEa bird, which isallweknowof them, would afford' 
a reader but- small entertainment in the enumera- 
tion. Nothing can be more easy than to fiU volumes 
vith the different shades of a bird's plumage ; but 
these accounts are written with more pleasure than 
they are read ; and a single glance of a good |4ate 
or a pwtarc imprint* ft ju«ter idea than a vohirae 
00^ <»nrey.* 

, { * Tlw giMt Butcher-bird of America nakes uM of s ourious 
•InMgmtedMojraadKiMitBpKj. A gtntlsiiHUi aaddcM^7 
vkwniig tlM Mvoni gnwhonpcis were ilDck opM Mme riMrp 
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CHAP. XIV. 



ty Rapacious Birds of the Owl kind, that prey hf 
Night. 

Hitherto we have been describing a tribe of 
animals who, though plunderers among their fel- 
Ibws of the air, yet wage war boldly in the face of 
day. We now come to a race equally cruel and 
rapacious ; but who add to their savage disposition, 
the further reproach of treachery, and carry on all 
their depredations by night. 

Alt birds of the owl kind may be considered as 
□octurnal robbers, who, unfitted for taking their 
prey while it itt lightj surprise it at those hours of 
rest when the tribes of Nature are in the least ex- 
pectation of an enemy. Thus there seems no link 
in Nature's chain broken ; no where a dead inactive 
repose ; but every place, every season, every hour 
of the day and night, is bustling with life, and 
furnishing instances of industry, self-defence, and 
invasion. 

All birds of the owl kind have one common mark 
by which they are distinguished from others ; their 
eyes are formed for seeing better in the dusk, than 
in the broad glare of sun-shine. As in the eyes of 

thomB, inquired of a person vho lived close by, the cause of thU 
appearance ; and wa< inrormed, that they were placed there by 
this bird, nrhich is there called the Nine-killer, from theauppoBition 
that nine ore alnays atuck up in Buccesaian. On further inquiry, 
he was led to suppose, that this was an instiactiva stratagem, 
adopted for the purpoie of tempting the atnaller birds into a siiua- 
- tioQ where he could easily dart out upon them and leize them, j 
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tigers&nd cats, that are formed for a life of noctarnal 
depredation^ there is a quality in the retina, that 
takes in the rays of light so copiously as to permit 
their seeing in places almost quite dark ; so in these 
birds there ia the same conformation of that organ ;. 
and though, like ua, they cannot see in a total ex- 
clusion of light, yet they are suihciently quick- 
sighted, at times when we remain in total obscurity. 
In the eyes of all animals Nature hath made a com- 
plete provision, either to shut out too much light, or 
to admit a sufficiency, by the contraction and dila- 
tation of the pupil. In these birds the pnpit is ca- 
pable of opening very wide, or shutting very close : 
by contracting the pupil, the brighter light of the 
day, which would act too powerfully upon the sen- 
tibility of the retina, is excluded ; by dilating the 
pupil, the animal takes in the more faint raya of the 
night, and thereby is enabled to spy its prey, and 
catch it with greater fecility in the dark. Beside 
this, there is an irradiation on the back of the eye, 
and the very iris itself has a faculty of reflecting the 
rays of light, so as to assist vision in the gloomy 
places where these birds are found to frequent. 

But though owls are dazzled by too bright a day- 
light, yet they do not see best in the darkest nights, 
aa some have been apt to imagine; It is in the dusk 
of the evening, or the grey of the morning, that they 
are best fitted for seeing ; at those seasons when 
there is neither too much light, nor too little. It is 
then that they issue from their retreats, to bunt or 
to surprise their prey, which is usually attended 
with great success : it is then that they find all other 
birds asleep, or preparing for repose, and they have 
only to seize the most unguard^. 
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Tfad nigfata when the mooa tihines are the timea of" 
their most lucceisful pluntkr ; for when H ia ilrtndly 
dsriii'they are leis qualified for seeing and pursaii^ 
their prey ; except, therefore, by inoon-ll|^, tbay 
fx)ntract iht houn of their chase ; and if they corae 
cot at the approach of dusk in the eveding, they, 
return before it ia totally dark, and then rise by twi- 
light the next morning, to pursue their game, aad' 
to return, in like manner, before the broad d&y- 
l^ht begins to dazzle them with its splendour. 

Yet the faculty of seeing in the nighty or of heing^ 
entirely dazzled by day, ia not alike in every speciev 
of tbese nocturnal birds : some see by night better 
than others ; atid some are so little dazzled by day- 
light, that they perceive' their enemies aiid avoid 
them. The common white or bam owt, for in* 
stance, sees with such exquisite ftculeness id tbo 
dark, that though ibe barn has been shut at nighty . 
and the light tbtia totally escladed, yet it per.^ 
ceives the smallest mouse thai peeps from its h<Ab r 
cat the (iontrary, the brown horn owl is often' s^a 
to prowl along the hedges by day^ lik^ tbd spar- 
row-hawk ; and sometimes with good 8ucc<!ae. 

All birds of the owl kind may be divided into two 
sorts; those that have horns, and those without^ 
These horns are nothing more than two or three 
fleathers that stand op on each side of the head ov^r 
tte ear, and give this animal a kind of homed ap- 
|learance. Of the honied kind is, the great homed 
owl, which at first view appears as large as an ea^e. 
When be cdmes to be <dMerved more closely, how- 
«w#, he win be fonad much less. His legs, body, 
wings, and tstiU are shOTter ; his head much larg^ 
and thicker : his bora* are composed of feathers/ 
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IbftI tise al^ve two iDchcH and a half high, anft 
which he can erect or depress et pleasure : ba eyra 
are4arge and trauBpareot, eRciroled with an orange- 
coloured iris : his ears are large and deiep, afld U 
wtuild appear Uiat nv animal was pcffisets«d with a 
more exquisite sense of bearing; hia plumage is of a 
red^^ brovm, marked on the back with black and 
yelkiw spots, and yeUow only upon the belly. 

Next to this is the connawt horned owL of 
ft much smaller size than the fbrmer, and with 
boms mnch fiiQiU>t. As the great owl was five 
-feet from the tip of one wing to the other, this is 
Int t^ree. The Jmcbs are but about an inch king, 
and consist of six j^tbers* Tari<^;ated with bbck 
Atid y^tew. 

There is stilt a smaller kind of the homed owl, 
wtudi is not much higer tiian a black-bird; and 
wfacse facnns are remarkably ^ttoti, being composed 
bat of one feather, and that not abore half oa inch 
liigh: 

To these sncceeds the tribe without homs. The 
owl^, which is the largest of this kind, with dusky 
plumes, and black eyes; the 9creech-«wl, of a 
smaHet- siae, with blue eyes; and plumage of an 
iron grey; the white owl, aboat as laxge as the 
'foraer, with yettow eyes and whitish plnoMge ; the 
■jpreat brown owl, leas than the form«r, with faf own 
plumage and a brown beak ; and lastly, the little 
■brown owl, with yellowish-coloured eyes, and an 
aionge-coloared bill. To this catalogne might 
be added others of fore^ deaeminatioBs, which 
differ bat litUe from our own, if we esci^t the 
faar&ug, or Crreat Hudson's Bay owl of Eldwardq, 
which is t^e lai;ge8t of idl ^ nocturnal l^ibe, and 
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Bi white as the snows of the country of which he is 

a native. 

All this tribe of animals, however they may differ 
in thein size and plumage^ agree in their general 
characteristics of preying by night, and having their 
eyes formed for nocturnal vision. Their bodies are 
strong and muscular; their feet and claws made 
for tearing their prey ; and their stomachs for digest- 
ing it. It must be remarked, however, that the 
digestion of all birds that live upon mice, lizards, (x 
such like food, is not very perfect ; for though they 
swallow them whole, yet they are always seen some 
time after to disgorge the skin and bones, rdled up 
in a pellet, as being indigestible. 

In proportion as each of these animals bears the 
day-light best, he sets forward earlier in the even- 
ing in pursuit of bi»iirey. The great horned owl is 
the' foremost in leaving his retreat; and ventures 
into the woods and thickets very soon in the even- 
ing; The homed, and the brown owl, are later in 
their excursions ; but the bam owl seems to see best 
in profound darkness ; and seldom leaves his hiding- • 
place till midnight. 

As tiiey are incapable of supporting the light of 
the day, or at least of then seeing and readily avoid- 
ing their danger, they keep all this time concealed 
in scmie obscure retreat, suited to their gloomy ap- 
petites, and there continue in solitude and silence. 
The cavern of a rock, the darkest part of a hol- 
low tree, the battlements of a ruined and unfre- 
quented castle, some obscure hole in a iarmer's 
out-house, are the places where they are usually 
fbund : if they be seen out of these retreats in the 
^y-time, they may be considered as having lost 
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tbeir way ; as having by some accident been thrown 
into the midst of their enemies, and surrounded with 
danger. 

Having spent the day in their retreat, at the ap- 
proach of evening they sally forth, and skim rapidly 
up and down along Uie hedges. The barn-owl 
indeed, who lives chiefly upon mice, is contented 
to be more -stationary : he takes bis residence upon 
some shock of corn, or the point of some old house ; 
and there watches in the dark, with the utmost per- 
spicacity and perseverance. 

Nor are these birds by any means silent ; they all 
have a hideous note ; vrhich, while pursuing ^eir 
prey, is seldom heard ; but may be considered rather 
as a call to courtship. There is something always 
terrifying in this call, which is ofien heard in the 
silence of midnight, and breaks the general pause 
with a horrid variation. It ia different in all ; but 
in each it ia alarming . and disagreeable. Father 
Kircher, who has set the voices of birds to music, 
has given all the tones of the owl note, which makes 
a mofit tremendous melody. Indeed, the prejudices 
of mankind are united with their sensations to make 
tiie cry of the owl disagreeable. The screech-owl's 
voice was always considered, among the people, as a 
presage of some sad calamity that was soon to ensue. 

They seldom, however, are heard while they are 
preying ; that important pursuit is always attended 
with silence, as it is by no means their intention to 
disturb or forewarn those little animals they wish to 
surprise. When their pursuit has been successful, 
they soon return to their solitude, or to their young, 
if that be the season. If, however, they find bat 
little game, they continue their quest still longer ; 
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mHi it toncUine* faappcm tiw(, olwyiti^ thm 4icMcs 
ci aiipetite rather tlnn «f pradence, tbey fantte 
so long that broad day breaks id upon thdtn, ftad 
lans Ukiq daadedj 1»ewtk)«:edj arkl Rt a distance 
from home. 

In Ais distress tiir^ are obliged to tak« shelter m 
tiw first tree or hed^ that oflfers, there to GOQtinne 
cDftcealed «U daj, tiH the reluming dariiness once 
'Wire suppliet them wi^ a better pjan of the oovti- 
try. Bat it two often bi^pens that^ wHh ril tiiefr 
precaution to conceal tivemsehras, thrf are spied 
.ont by tbe other birds of (he pkoej and are wave to 
receive ;iio mor^. The bkck-birdj tfie thrash, (he 
jay, the hunting, and the ifed-hreaat, «H oome m 
Ski, and employ their Kttie arts of iosak and abuse. 
The smttHcst, the feeUe^, and tbe most oontemf^- 
fale of tins aafertonate bird^ oBenies, ere then tbe 
Ibreraost to injure and torment bim. They iftcMMe 
th«r cries and turbulence round hin, 4ap him with 
tb«ar vringi, and are ready to show tbeir con^;e to 
he g^neat, as they are sensible that their danger is hut 
•mall. Tbe unfortnnate owl, not knowing where 
to attack or where to fly, patiently sits and stffere 
all ^leir insults. Astonished and dizzy, he only 
replies to their mo^wries by awhwftrd and ridicn- 
lons gestarea, by turning his head, and niAing bis 
eyes with an air of stupidity. It is enongb that an 
owl appears by day to set tbe wbole groVe in1« a 
kind of uproar. Either tbe aTersion all the small 
'birds have to tiiis animal, or the consciousness of 
their own seenrity, makes (hem parme him without 
ceasing, while they encourage each other by Ibeir 
mutual cries to lend assistftDce in tiiis laudable wsder- 
taking. 
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It soinetimes happens, however, that the little 
birds pursue their insults with the same imprudent 
zeal with which the owl himself had pursued his de- 
predations. They bunt him the whole day until 
evening returns; which restoring bim his faculties 
of sight once more, he makes the foremost of his 
pursuers pay dear for their former sport ; nor is man 
always an unconcerned spectator here. The bird- 
Cfttchers have got an art of counterfeiting the cry 
of the owl exactly; and, having before limed the 
branches of a hedge, they sit unseen and give the 
call. At this, all the little birds flock to the place 
where they expect to find their well-known enemy ; 
but instead of finding their stupid antagonist, they 
are stuck &st to the hedge tbemselTes. This sport 
must be put in practice an hour before night-fall, in 
order to be successful ; for if it is put off till later. 
those birds which but a few minutes sooner came to 
provoke their enemy, will then fly from him with 
as much terror as they just before showed insolence. 
It is not unpleasant to see one stupid bird made- 
in some sort a decoy to deceive another. The great 
homed owl is sometimes made use of for this pur- 
pose to lure the kite, when falconers desire to catch 
bim for the purposes of training the falcon. Upon 
this occasion tbey clap the tail of a fox to the great 
owl, to render his fignre extraordinary ; in which 
trim he sails slowly along, flying low, which 's his 
usual -manner. The kite, either curious to observe 
this odd kind of animal, or perhaps inquisitive to 
see whether ,it may not be proper for food, flies after, ' 
and comes nearer and nearer. In this manner he con- 
tinues to hover, and sometimes to descend, till tiie 
falconer setting a strong-winged hawk against bhuj 
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seizes him for the purpose of trfiining his yofln^ 
ones at home. 

The usual place where the great horned owl 
breeds is in the cavern of a rock^ the ht^w of a 
tree, or the turret of some ruined castle. Its nest is 
near three feet in diameter, and composed of sticks, 
bound together by the fibroiis roots of trees, and lined 
vrilii leaves on the inside. It lays about three eggs, 
which are larger than those of a hen, and of a colour 
somewhat resembling the bird itself The young: 
on«8 are very voracious, and the parents not less ex- 
pert at satisfying the call of hunger. The leaser owl 
of this kind never makes a nest for itself, but always 
takes up with the old nest of some other bird, whidi 
it has often been forced to abandpn. it lays four 
or five eggs; and the young are all white at hrst,biit 
change cdlour in about a ft^rtnighi. The other owl»> 
in general build near the place where they chieSjr 
prey ; tb^ which feeds up^in birds in some aeigb- 
bouring grove ; that which preys cbie% upon mice 
near some farmer's yard, where Uie proprietor of the 
place takes care to give it perfect secor^y. Iq fftct. 
whatever mischief one. species of Qud may dio ia lh« 
woods, the barn-<awl makes a suffictenji recompeoee- 
for, by being equaJly active imjestroyiu^ mi^ MBver 
home ; so that a single owl is said t^o be mofe ser- 
viceaUe than half a dozen cats in ridding the bam 
of its domestic vermin. " In tb)B yeftr 1580)" »y» 
an. <dd writer, " at Hallontide, an army of mice so 
" over-run the marshes near Sottthminster, that they 
" ^afi up tfa9 gnus to the very roots. But at length 
" a fgK9i, Bvmbev of strange painted owU csme 
" 4nd devoured aJX ik» mc«. TIk. like bappeojad 
'' agaia la £wex about sixty yatcs a^." 
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To conclude our account of these birdSj they are 
all very shy of man, and extremely. indocile and dif- 
ficult to be tamed. The white owl in particular, as 
M. Buffon asserts, cannot be made to live in cap- 
tivity ; I suppose he means if it be taken when old. 
" They live," says he, " ten or twelve days in the 
" aviary where they are shut up ; but they refuse 
" all kind of nourishment, and at last die of hunger. 
" By day they remain without moving upon the 
" floor of the aviary ; in the evening, they mount 
" on the highest perch, where they continue to 
" make a noise like a man snoring with his mouth 
" open. This seems designed as a call for their old 
" companions without; and, in iact, I have seen 
" seyeral others come to the call, and perch upon 
*' the roof of the aviary, where they made the 
" same kind of hissing, and soon after permitted 
" themselves to he taken in a net."* 

{^ Mr. Conatedt, in the Tranaactions of the Hiiloiephicfl] So* 
ciety of Stockholm, gives a pleasing instance of their attachment 
to their young. A young owl having quitted the nest, in the 
month of July, was caught by his servants, and shut up in a 
large hen-coop. The next morning a young partridge was found 
lying dead before the door of the coop. For fourteen successive 
nights the same circumstance was repeated, plainly proving that 
it had been brought there by the old owls as a provision for the 
young one. Till the month of August, various articles of food, 
as young partridges, moor-fowl, pieces of lamb, and other sub' 
stances, were regularly brought ; after which time the parenta 
discontinued their altendance.J 
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CHAP. i. 

Of Birdg af the PHdtfy mni. 

f ROM the tnott rapaciottt aad noxious tribe of 
2»irda, we make 4 tradkitioQ to thoeo wbkh of all 
'Otbtird wte the most humless asd the most s«rvtce- 
abla to nan. He mfty ftrtce tiie rapflcioas tribes t« 
assist bis pktdsures m tbe field, or induce the sroaUer 
wQrb)eF»tod^)gbt himwith thetrsuiging ; but it is 
fron the poftltry kind thttt be «le«Vc8 (be most solid 
ad««fltagM> M thtiy Hot only OM^e it Comtderable 
addition to £!!» necttsiariu of life, but furnirii out 
tbe gre&tett delicfteiea W fivery entertainmettt. 

Almost, if AOtally tbe doaieslic Inrda (^ tin podMry 
l^ind t-bat we metntain in our yard? are of foreign 
extraction ; but there are otbei^ to be ranked la this 
cltMfi tbat«Mas yet in a state of tKtqre^ sod p«rtiapc 
only wait tiH thejr becow« »ylici<^tly scarce to be 
token under the care of man to maltiply their pro- 
pagfitKNik It will a{)p!ecir retnarkafele enougpb, if 
we wnriduE how FMUch th« tante poultry which we 
banq imported from distant climate* htis increased-, 
and bow mueh these wild birdt cf the poultry kind 
thai httve oevei yel been taken into keeping bare 
he*H dittiaisbed and: destFoyed. They ne all 
tbinoed; and many of tbe species, especially is' Vm 
ware cultivated and pe^aJotfs parts of ttie kingdom, 
' are utterly aasecn. 

Under laids of tbe paalCry kind I rank all ^tose 
Uiat have white fiesb, and, con^iiaratiTeiy to tbeii 
bead and limbs, have bulky bodies. They are fup- 
wsked witlk ahert ttrou^ bills for picking up g^n. 
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which is their chief and often their only Bustenttnce. 
Theirwing^ are short and concave ; for which reason 
they arc not able to fly for. They lay a great many 
eggs; and, as theylotd their young abroad the very 
day they are hatched, in quest of food, which they 
are shown by the mother, and which they pick up 
for themBelves, they generally make their nests on 
the ground. The toes of all these are united by a 
membrane as &r as the first articulation, and then 
are divided as in those of the former class. 

Under this class we may therefore rank the 
commoji cock, the peacock, the turkey, the pintada 
or Guinea-hen, the pheasant, the bustard, the grouse, 
the partridge, and the quail. These all bear a strong 
similitude to each other, being equally granivorous, 
fleshy, and delicate to the palate. These are among 
birds what beasts of pasture are among quadrupeds, 
peaceable tenants of the field, and shunning the 
thicker part of the forest, that abounds with 
numerous animals who carry on unceasing hos- 
tilities against them. 

As Nature has formed the rapacious class forwar, 
so she seems equally to have fitted these for peace, 
rest, and society. Their wings are but short, so that 
they are ill formed for wandering from one region 
to another ; their bills are also short, and incapable 
of annoying their opposers : their legs are strong 
indeed ; but their toes are made for scratching up 
their food, and not for holding or tearing it. These 
are sutficient indications of their harmless nature ; 
while their bodies, which are fat and fleshy, render 
them anwieldlytravellers, and incapable of straying 
far from each other. 
, Accordingly we find them chiefly in society : they 
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live together ; and though they may have their dis- 
putes, like all other animals, upon some occasions; 
yet, when kept in the same district, or fed in the 
same yard, they learn the arts of subordination ; 
and, in proportion as each knows his strength^ he 
seldom tries a second time the combat where he has 
once been worsted. 

In this manner, all of this kind seem to lead an 
indolent voluptuous life ; as they are furnished in- 
ternally with a very strong stomach commonly called 
a rgizzard, so their voraciousness scarcdy knows any 
bounds. If kept in close captivity, and- separated 
from all their former companions, they still have the 
pleasure of eating left ; and they soon grow fat and 
unwieldy in their prison. To say this more simply^ 
many of the wilder species of birds, when cooped or 
caged, pine away, grow gloomy, and some refuse 
all sustetiance whatever ; none, except those of the 
poultry kind, grow fat ; who seem to lose all re- 
membrance of their former liberty, satisfied with 
indolence and plenty. 

Tbe poultry- kind may be considered as sensual 
epicures, solely governed by tbfeir appetites. The 
. indulgence of these seems to influence their other 
habits, and destroys among them that connubial 
fidelity for which most other kinds are remarkable. 
The eagle and the falcon, bow fierce soever to other 
animals, are yet gentle and true to each other ; their 
connexions when once formed continue till death ; 
and the male and female in every exigence and every 
daty lend faithful assistance te each oUier. They 
assist each other in the production of their young, in 
providing for them when produced ; and even then, 
though they drive them forth to fight their own 
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IwUles, yet the <M ones BtiU ifettttn their former af- 
fection to each other, and seldom part lar asunder. 

But it is very different with this luxurious claas 1 
am now describing- Their courtship is but short, 
«Dd their congress fortuitous. The male takes no 
heed of his ofiBpring ; and, satisfied with the plea- 
sure of getting, leaves to the female alt the eare 
of providing for posterity. Wild and irr^^ular in 
his appetites, he ranges from one to another ; and 
claimts every female which he is strong enough to 
keep from bis fellows. Though timoraos when 
opposed to birds of prey, yet he is incredibly boU 
among those of his own kind ; and but to see a 
male of his own epedes, is sufficient to produce a 
combat. As bia desires extend to all, every crea* 
ture becomes hi» enemy that pretends to b« his 
rival. 

The female, equally wiflwut fiddity or attach- 
ment, yields to the most powerful. She stands by, 
ft quiet meretricious spectator of their fury, reedy to 
reward the conqueror with every compliance. She 
takes upoB herself aU the labour of hatching and 
bxipging up b«F young, and dbooses a place for 
bttlebiag as remote as possible from, the cock. In- 
dewlb she gives herself very litUe trouble in mdung 
^ nest,, m h^ ye*)ng oaes are to fars^e it the io' 
atant tbey part from the shell. 

She' i» equity unassisted in providing for her 
yeuBg, that are. not fed with meat put ioto their 
moutha, as in o4ber classes <^ the feathered kmdi 
but peck their food, and, forsaking their nesta, run 
here aad there, foUowing the parent wherever it is 
t^ be found. She leads them forward where the^ 
in likely to have the greatest qiuantity of graip^ ai^ 
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tak/K e»xe to show by pecking, the sort proper for 
them to seek for. Though at other times voracioas^ 
the ia then abstemious to an extreme degree ; and, 
intent only on providing for and showing her young 
clutch thrir food, she scarcely takes any nourishi 
inent herself. Her parental pride seems to over- 
power every other appetite ; but that decreases in 
proportion as her young ones are more able to pro. 
vide for themselves, anid then all her voracious 
habits return. 

Among the other habits peculiar to this class of 
birds, is that of dusting themselves. They lie flat 
in Some dusty place, and with Iheir wings and feet 
raise and scatter the dnst ovrr their whole body. 
What may he their reason ^for thus doing, it is not 
easy to explain. Perhaps the heat of their bodies is 
But^, that they require this powder to he interposed 
betweei] their feathers to keep them from lying too 
close together, and thus increasing that heat with 
which they are incommoded. 



CHAP. n. 

Of the Cock. 

A.LL birds taken under the protection of man 
Jose a part of their natural figure, and are altered 
Aot only in their habits but their very form. Cli- 
mate, food, and captivity, are three very powerful 
•gents in producing these alterations ; and those 
birds that have longest felt their influence under 
boman direction, are the most likely to have the 
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greatest variety in their figures, their plamage, aad 

their dispositions. 

Of all other birds, the cock seems tobe the oldest 
companion of mankind, to have been first reclaimed 
from the forest^ and taken to supply the Accidental 
fiulnre of the luxuries or necessaries of life. As he 
is thus longest under the care of man, so of all 
others perhaps he exhibits the greatest number of 
varieties, there being scarce two birds of this spe- 
cies that exactly resemble each other in plumage 
and form. The tail, which makes such a beautiful 
figure in the generality of these birds, is yet found 
entirely wanting in others ; and not only the tail, 
but the rump also. The toes, which are usually four 
in all'animalsof the poultry kind, yet in a species of 
the cock are found to amount to five. The feathers,^ 
which lie so sleek and in such beautiful order in most 
of those we are acquainted with, are in a peculiar 
breed all inverted, and stand staring the wrong way. 
Nay, there is a species that comes from Japan, which 
instead of feathers seems to be covered over with 
hair. These and many other varieties are to be 
found in this animal, which seem to be the marks 
this early prisoner bears of his long captivity. 
■ It is not well ascertained when the cock was first 
made domestic in Europe ; but it is generally agreed 
that we first had him in our western world from the 
kingdom of Persia. Aristophanes calls the cock the 
Persian bird, and tells us he enjoyed that kingdom 
before some of its earliest monarchs. This animal 
was in fact known so early, even in the most savage 
parts of Europe, that we are told the cock was one 
of the forbidden foods among the ancient Britons. 
Indeed, the domestic fowl seems to have baQished 
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the wild one. Persia itself, that first introduced it 
to our acquaintance^ seems no longer to know it in 
its natural form ; and if we did not find it wild in 
some of the woods of India^ as well as those of the 
islands in the Indian Ocean, we mi^t be^n to doubt, 
as we do with regard to the sheep^ in what form it 
0rst existed in a state of nature. 

Bnt those doubts no longer exist : the cock is 
found in the island of Tinian, in many others of the 
Indian Ocean, and in the woods on the coast of Mala- 
bar, in his ancient state of independence. In his 
wild condiUon, his plumage is black and yellow, 
and his comb and waUles yellow and purple. There 
is another peculiarity also in those of the Indian 
woods ; their bones, which when boiled with us are 
m^ite, as every body knows, in those are as black 
as ebony. Whether (his tincture proceeds from 
their food, as the bones are tinctured red by feeding 
upon madder, I leave to the discussion of others : 
satisfied with the fact, let us decline speculation. 

In their first propagation in Europe, Uiere were 
distinctions then that now.subsist no Longer. The 
ancients esteemed those fowls whose plumage was 
reddish as invaluable ; but as for the white, it was' 
considered as utterly unfit for domestic purposes. 
These they regarded as subject to become a prey to 
rapacious birds ; and Aristotle thinks them less fruit- 
fill than the former. ' Indeed, his division of thosie 
birds seems taken from their culinary uses ; the one 
lort he calls generous and noble, being remarkable 
fi)T. fecundity ; the other sort, ignoble and useless, 
from their sterility. These disUnctions difier widely 
from our modern notions of generosity in this ani- 
mal; ttuit which ^e call the gapte-cock being by 
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no means so fmitfEJI as Uie engenerofl* diingl^ 
cock, which we treat trilh contempt. Th« A^t^ 
nians had their cock-motchea ka trdll as n'fr ; iMft M 
is probable they did not enter into otir ttfitieOetit 
of choosing oat the Tfiost barren of the spedes fat 
the purposes of combat. 

However this be, no anitntti Jn the ttfrfid hM 
greater courage than the cock vthttt opposed to One 
of his own species ; and in every part of the wfflA 
where refinement and polished manners liA^e noi 
entirely taken place, cdck-iigbting is a pHnci>pal di^ 
version. In China, India, thePhitippinelstendfe, aniT 
all over the east, cock-ftghtihg w the spott atid urnvm* 
roent even of kin^ and princes. Wilh Hi icis iietiirP 
ing every day : and it ia to be hoped it frilt iu littitf 
become only the pastime of the loitest f utgar. It 
is the opinion of many, that we have a boMer im$ 
more valiant breed than is to be fbtmd elsewhere f 
and some, indeed, have entered vnfio a sertons dM" 
cussion opon the came of so tlat^«ti»g a iltigvAtirilf.' 
Bat the truth is, (hey have cocks in China as>be4d, 
if not bender, than ours; a«d, wbat wonld #ttli b# 
CMisidered. as valuable among cocken bei<e, dv^' 
bave mor^ strength with less weigbe. lAdMnti,' I 
faavef^n wondered why Men w^o'feylwtf artM«§ 
iHimked pounds npon the pfowes^ 44 a &ia^ etf^ 
have not taken every met^otf io tmpMte tlW Iweeiel.- 
Not^ng, it is probable, coftid do ebrs more effeW^ 
tually tBan by crossing die ittaia, aa it is ettlliedy 1^ 
a foreign mixture; a«d wbeth«y HtMing ireSduKM* 
even to the wild cock in tht fbfts(»of I^ditf fMdIii 
not-be asef^l, ] leave ta Ibeir consfdersti^rt. Ww^ 
etev, it is a mean and iHigWMrMtf anvftMnHeM, tMf 
ftould 1 wish much to promiMe it. iW ihvtti U; t 
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Covld give such inatnictions with regard to cock< 
fighting, and cooM bo arm one of theee animals 
agunit the other^ that it would be almost imposst- 
Ue for the adveraary's cock to survive the first or 
second blow ; but, aa Boerhaave has said upon a 
former occasion, when bewastreatingnpon poisons, 
" to teach the arts of cruelty is eqainilenl to com- 
'.' mitting them." 

This extraordinary courage in the codk is tboughl 
to proceed from bia being the most salacious of all 
(dher birds whatsoever. A singte cock suffices for 
ten or a dozen hens ; and it ia said of hint that be 
is the ool; animal whose ^lits are not abated by 
iodalgence. But then he aoon grows oM ; the 
radical moistare is exhausted; and in three or four 
years be becomes utterly unfit for the purposea of 
impregnation. " Hens also," to use the Words of 
Willugbfay, " as tbey tor the greatest part of the year 
" daily lay eggs, cannot suffice for so many births, 
'.' but for the most part after three years become 
" effete and barren ; for when they have exhausted 
" all their seed^^ggs^ of wbkb they bad but a 
" certain quarnfily from Ae b^innmg, t^ey moat 
" m te a m rtf cease ta lay, there being no new ones 
" generated within." 

The hen sddom datebes a breo4 ef chickens 
above once a mskod, Aowgh instances hove been 
known ia whick they produced two. The ntnnber 
of eggs a domcstio hen wtH lay in the year are 
dsore two hnndced, provided she be wet! fed, end 
snpylied with- wat«? and liberty. It maCtera twl 
UNeh whttfctr Mw be ttoddea by die coiek or ho; 
Ab wiH GODtiom to- by, aHhougb afl the' eggs of 
tbu kind caa ncvtr by hatttbiog b* iMo^bt I* 
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produce a living animal. Her nest is made wHhosf 
any care, if left to herself; a bole scratched into the 
- ground, among a. few bushes^ is the only prepara- 
tion she makes for this season of patient espectatioo. 
Nature, almost exhausted by its own fecundity, 
seems to inform her of the proper time for hatching, 
which she herself testifies by a clocking note, and 
by discontinuing to lay. The good housewives, 
who ofiten get more by their hens laying than by 
their chickens, artificially protract this clucking 
season, and sometimes entirely remove it. As soon 
as their ben begins to cluck, they stint ber in her 
provisions ; and if that foils, they plunge her into 
cold water ; this, for the lime, effectually puts back. 
ber hatching ; but then it often kills the poor bird, 
who takes cold and dies under the operation. 

If left entirely to herself, the hen would seldom lay 
above twenty eggs in the same nest; without attempt- 
ing to tutch them : but in proportion as she lays, 
her eggs are removed.; and she continues to lay, 
vainly hoping to increase the number. In the wild' 
state, the hen seldom lays above fifteen eggs ; but 
then her provision is more difficultly obtained, and 
she is perhaps sensible of the difficulty of maintain- 
ing too numerous a family. 

When the ben begins to sit, nothing can exceed 
ber perseverance and patience ; she continues for 
some days immoveable ; and when forced away by 
the importunities of hunger, she quickly returns. 
Sometimes, also her eggs become too hot for ber to. 
bear, especially if she be furnished with too warm a 
nest wittiin doon, for then she is obliged to leave 
tiiem to co<^ a little : thus the warmth of the pert 
only retards incubation, and ofteQ puts tbe bntod a 
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4ay lOT two.back ia ttte shell. WMle the hen sits, 
^e carefully turns her eggs, and cveii removes theqa 
to different situations ; till,at length, in about thr^V 
.weelo, the young brood begin to give signs of fi 
-desire to burn their confinement. When by th^ 
^r^peated efforts of their bill, wbich serves like fi 
jiiopeeron this occasion, they bave broke (hemselveg 
a passage throi^h the shelly the hen still continues 
to sit tiU all are excluded. The strongest and be&t 
chickens generally are the first candidales for It- 
.{lerty ; the weakest come behind, anid some even dip' 
-ia the shell. When all are produced, she then leadp 
f^m forth to provide foi themselves. Her affection 
fin^ hf^ .pride seem then to attier her very nature, 
9«fl -correct her imperfection^. No longer vora.- 
cJDus or- cowardly,8he abstains from all food thai ber 
young c^n swallow, and ,flie8 boldly »p ^rery pr€4<- 
.bire . that she thinks is lively to do then ujiHcbief. 
Whatever the invading animal be^ she boldly at- 
tacks him ; the horse, the hog, or the mastiff. 
.Whenmarching^tthj? h^^ of her litUe troop, stue 
acts the commander, and has a variety of no^eii to 
caU her numerous tra|u to their food, or to warp 
.them <^ approaching danger, ypon one .of > tliese 
.occasions, 1 haves^en the whole brpod run for secu- 
rily ii^to. the thickest p^rt of 9 he^e, when tbe lien 
bei»elf ventured boldly forih, and faced a fox that 
-camefor plunder. With a good ra^fi^, b^wever^ we 
.soon sent Uie invf^er back to hj^ retrefif ; but pot 
before Jie had w9unded the hen in scvfral places. 

Tea or twelve cfeickejo^.are Uie greatest number 
that a good hen can rear and clutch at a time ; biit 
^s th)s bears no proportion to the number of b^r 
^gs, schemes have beep im9£ine4. to. pl^^^I tl^e 
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eggi of a hen, eird thus tarn her produce to tb6 
greatest advantage. By tbese contrtvances it bat 
been obtained that a hen, tbat ordinarily prodocea 
but twelve chickens in the year^ is found to pro^ 
duce as many ctrickens as ^ggs, and conKqueatly 
often above (wo hundred; The contrivance I mean 
is the ' artificial method of hatching chickens in 
stoveSj as is pmctiscd at Grand Cairo ; or in a cby- 
mical elaborately properly graduated, as has-been 
effected by M. Reaumur; At Grand Cairo they 
thus produce six or seven thousand chickens at 'a 
time;; where,- as they arebrought forth in -their 
-mild spring; which is wanner than our summer, &t 
yonng ones thrive without clutching. But it it 
otherwise in ohr colder and unequal dtmate; the 
little animal may, without much -difficulty, be 
hatched from the shell ; but they almost -all perish 
when excluded. * To remedy this, Reaumur h^ 
made Use' of a woollen hen, as -be caFls'it ; whicti 
vras notbing more than putting the young ones in a 
'warm basket, and clapping over them a thick wo(^- 
leii canopy. I should tbinka much better substi' 
tute might be found; and this from among the spe- 
cies themselves. Capons may very easily be taught 
to clutch a fresh brood of chickens throughout fhb 
year ; so that when one little colony is thus reared, 
another may be brought to succeed it. "Nothing 
Is more common than to see capons thus employed'; 
aiid the manner of teaching them is this ; first the 
capon is made very tame, so as to feed from one'a 
hand ; tfien, about evening, they pluck the feathers 
off his breast, and rub the bare skin with nettles; 
they then pot the chickens to him; which presently 
mh under fait breast and belly, and probably rub- 
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bmg his bare skin gently with their heads, allay th« 
stinging pains which the nettles had jnst prodaced< 
This is repeated for two or three nights, till Uie 
animal takes an affection to the chickens that have 
thus given him relief, and continues to give them 
the protection they seek ,for : -pertiaps - also the 
querulous voice of the chickens may. he pleasaat to 
him in misery, and invite bim to succonrthe distrest. 
He from that time brings up a brood of chickens 
like a. hen, clutching them, feeding them,. clucking, 
and performing all the functions of the tenderest 
pairent. A capon once accustomed to this service, 
will not give over; but when one brood is grown 
up, he may have anoUier nearly batched put under 
him, whidi he will treat with the same tenderness, 
he did the former. 

The cock, from his lalaciousneu, is allowed to 
be a shoit-lived animal ; but how long these birds 
live, if left to themselves, is not yet well ascertained 
by any historian. As they are kept only for pri^t, 
and in a few years become unfit for generation, 
there are few that,' from mere motives of curiosityj 
will make the tedious experiment of maintaining a 
proper^ number till they die. Aldrovandiis hints 
their age to be ten years ; and it is probable that 
this may be its extent. T^ey are subject to some 
disorders, which it is not our business to describe'; 
and as for poisons, besides nnx vomica, which n 
fetal to most animals except man, they are injured^ 
88 Linnsus asserts, by elder-berriea ; of which they 
are not a little fond.* 



H* Afr. White, in hi« Natural Hiitory of Selboornei obssrrea, 

that with n^asd tatlw ootis lod languag* of bird** it is remBrleed 

I. 3 
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CHAP. ni. 

Of the Peactck. 

T. HE Peacocltj by the common people of Itdy, 
Is said to have the plamage of an angel, the 
Toice of a devil, and the guta of a thief In feet 
each of these qoalities mark pretty well the nature 
^ of this extraordinary bird. When it appears ifrHh 
its tail Expanded, Uiere is none of the fe^bered 

tbM die; ■!« nclapteil to «f pren their vinous want* and paa^ons, 
tad are more or lea* perAot in diftreot species. 

" No kihabituiti of a yard aeem poweaRcdofsucb a variety of 
expression, and so copious a language, as common poultry. Take 
a chicken of four or 6ve days old, and hold it up to a window 
Where Aere are flieB, and it will immediately «eiaa its pray, with 
little twitteriagf if oo nipla c cn c y :>utifyiitBaderi^« waipw* 
twe, at once its note becomes harsh, nd expivsuve of digappcs. 
bation and a sense of danger. When a pullet is ready to lay, she 
Sntimates the event liy an easy and joyous soft note. Of all (be 
occurrent^es of their life.thatoriByiug seems to be emmI import- 
ant ; for no saonv has a hen disbsnttencd. heiBel^ ttms she <«lut 
ibnh with aclaaiorousliindofjoy, whichtbecocIcaDdChexestof 
his mistresses immediately adopt. The tumult is not confined to 
the family concerned, but catches from yard to yard, and spreaih 
to every homestead within hearing, tifl at last the whrJe vii)i^ is 
iaantipvoar. Assooaasabenbecamesanothcr,ber acirwiaiivi 
demands a new lai^uage ; she thm runs cludung and acreaaoiiy 
about, «nd seems agitated as if possessed. The father of aflocfc 
has also a considerable vocabulary ; if he finds food, he calls a 
■fevorite concubine to partake ; and if a bird of prey passes over, 
with a warning voice bids his family beware. The gallant ahaa- 
tideer has at command bis amorous phra»es,.and Us tenas of de- 
fiance. But the sound by which he is best known is his crowing : 
by this he has been distinguished in all ages, as the countryman's 
' dtek or lanrni, as tile watchman that proclaims the divisions of 
lbeiii|ht, and" wboeedarimaaiiDdi tfaeaileRt hdan."] 
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ereAtmn ««n vie witb it for beauty ; yet the bDirid 
acream of ito T«ice Mrres to abate ^e pteasare 
we find from viewing; it; and still more, Hb ion' 
tiable gtnttony end spirit of dspredatioo make it 
e>ne trf Ibe most noxiont domestica that mao haa 
taken under (m prtttection. 

Oar first peacodw were broogilrt from the £ast 
bHli« ; and we are awDred, that they are atill foaQd 
in tbM flocks, 4n a wild state, in the iatands of Java 
and Ceylon. So beautiful a bird, and one esteemed 
mch a delicacy at the tables of the luxnrioos, could 
not be permitted to continue long at liberty in its 
distant retreats. So eariy as the days of Solomon, 
we find in tm news, among' the aitictea imported 
from the East, apes and peacocks. JEliin rdates, 
thait they were brought into Greece from some bar- 
barous country, and were held in such high esteem 
among them, that a male and female were Talued at 
aAmve thirty pounds of oar money. We aretold also, 
that when AlcKander wm in India, he found them 
flying wSd, in vast nnmbers, on the banks of the 
Tiver Hyarolis, and was »o strndi with tbeir beauty, 
that be laid a «eTere :fine and pnoishment on all v^m 
lAonld kill or Asturb titent. Nor are we to be sur- 
prised at this, as the :Greek8 were so maeh struck 
with the betflty of this bird, when fimt bnoug^ 
emong them, that every person paid a £jud price 
-for seeing it ; and several people came lo Athens, 
fma Lacedomon and Thessaly, -purely io «atisfy 
ttmr-coriosi^. 

It WM probaiUy first inbodveed tato ^tha West, 
merely on aecoont of its beatfty; bat mankind, 
-from 'oontempflating its fi^re, soon came to think 
«f s«n«ig«t'ifp far- a •different entertMUBent. Au- 
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fidiai Hnrco itands cfaarged by Ptiny with being 
the firit yfho &Ued up the peaeock for the feast of 
the InxuriouB. .Whatever there laay be of delicacy 
in the fledi of a youn^ peacock, it is certain an old 
ond is very indifferent eating ; nevertbelesi, there if 
no mention made of choosing the yoangest; it ii 
probable they were killed indiscriminately, the 
beanty of the feathers in some measare stimulating 
the appetite. Hortensius the orator was the first 
who served them np at en entertainment at Rome ; 
and from that time they were considered as one of 
the greatest ornaments of every feast. Whether 
Ibe Roman method of cookery, which was much 
higher than ours, might not have rendered them 
more palatable than we find them at present, I 
cannot tell : but certain it is, they talk of the pea- 
cockas being the first of viands. 

' Its fame for ddicacy, however, did not continue 
very long ; for we find, in the times of Francis the 
First, that it was a custom to serve up peacocks to 
the table of the great, with an intention not to be 
^ten, but only to be seen. Their manner was to 
strip off the skin, and then preparing the body vrith 
the warmest spices, they covered it up again' in its 
former skin, with all its plumage in full display, 
and no way injured by the preparation. The bird 
thus prepared, was oflen preserved for many yeara 
without corrupting ; and it is asserted of the pea- 
cock's flesh, that it keep% longer unputrefied Uian 
that of any other animal. To give a higher zest 
to these entertainments, on' weddings particularly, 
they filled the bird's beak and throat with cotton and 
camphire, which they set on fire to amu8& end 
dehj^t tbft; company. 1 dor not know tbai the 
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peacock is much used at our entertaimnenti at pre^ 
sent, except now and then at an alderman's dinner 
or a com awn-council feast, when our citizens resolve 
to be splendid ; and even then it is never served, 
with its cotton and camphire. 

Like other birds of the poultry kind; the peacock 
f^s upOD corn; .but its chief predjlection is for 
barley. But as it is a very proud and fickle bird,( 
there is scarcely any food that it will not at tiqie» 
covet and pursue. . Insects and tender plants are; 
often eagerly sought at a time that it has a sufficiency 
of its natural food provided more i^early. Id the 
- indulgence of these capricions pursuits, walls cannot 
easily confine it; it strips the tops of houses of 
theirtiles or thiUcb, it lays waste the labours of the 
gardraer, roots up bit choicest seedsj and nips his 
fiurourUe flowers in the bud. Thus its beauty but 
ill recompenses for the mischief it occa#ioRs ; and 
many of the more homely-looking fowls are very 
deservedly preferred before it. 
, Nor.is the peacodi. less a debauchee- in its affec- 
tion, than a glutton in its appetites.' He is still 
more salacious than even the cock ; and though not 
possessed of the same vigour, yet burns with niore 
immoderate desire. He requires five females at least 
to attend him ; and if there be not a sufiicieot num- 
ber, he will even run upon and tread the sitting ben. 
For this reason the pea-hen endeavours, as much as 
she can, to hide ber nest from the male, as he would 
otherwise disturb her sitting, and break her eggs. 

The pea-hen seldom lays above five or six eggs ip 
this diqiate before she sjts. Aristotle describes her 
as- laying twelve; and it is probable, in her native 
.filiin«te,'sbe.B)ajrvI)e,tt)ai prt^fic; for it it certain. 
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that in flie foMiAs wli<>r« (h^ httUd MftiMlty, Ibi^ 

lire trnmetoHs beyond eiprtfeshift. TliJi bird Irret 

rfbwit tftenfy yeftts ; arid tr«l tilt Ka th4rd y«ar hiur 

it that beautifd vdriegatef pBiitwge ttHtt adorns lis 

tail. 

" In the kingdoift Of Obttb«;^i," My* 'TaVerHer, 
'' near the city (it Bai*ocfa, wfeofc flotfki of them are 
" seeirintfteB^ds. TheyAreveryetPf, however, and 
•* it (8 itnposaible to come wear (IWttf. Tbdy fun off 
" Bwifter thati the partridgte; aod hid6 th^msehetf 
** in thickets, %here it is iAif>6snlife to find tbem. 
if They perch, by Aigfaf, tifMrt tteA; and the 
'' foffler Often appTtiachea OiMrt at that season wiA 
" a kind of banner, on which s petrcdck is painted 
** to the life, on either side. A l^hted ton:^ id 
*' fiied oh the top of this decttjr ; drrd the peacodtj 
" when disturbed, (lies to what it Utkeafot (mother, 
*' And is thus caught ifi i. hoosi ^rtpar^ for that 
f ptirpObe." ■ . 

There are varieties Of thir btrtf, «]Mb 0f Whiett 
are white, others crestA] : ihaf WRkh is called the 
Peacock- of Thibet, b the tndfii biF&utifal of thft 
feathert^d crefttioii, contbinin^ \a its plWAidge all th^ 
ttioBt vivid colours, red, Mae, yftltow, aitd grjen, 
flibpo66d in an iilmost artrflcid ord^, bs tf ttlerdy 
to pfeaae Oie ey« of the b«&dlder. 

CHAP. IV. . ' 

The natal pl*ee df the eock Mi th« pwcikk, ii 
pretty w^ Hsoertaiti*id.b«t«h«rt'ar*«trt>ffg« (foatftt 
concerningf^tfiK Tarfaey ; sMteciMtcndidg thAH haft 
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nets bn»tiSM into tatope (ttm tb« EttBt ItHki natty 
isntat^s agd ; 'i^faHt; mtienf nsCri (hat it is whottf 
iiflkiio#Ti ill titftt pftrt of the world, tfnt It iff a rraCtr« 
ef the New Cotifht^ttt, ftnd fhat it 14v# not hfoxigbt 
into Eurojiitf fill the discOvety of that paf t of the world. 

Those #fi(> contend for the latKfr Opinion, very 
(rolj obs^rre, thtif atndn^ ail tbe d^criptions vre 
kave of Eastern birds, that of the turkey is not to 
%e foOnd : tthile on the totittaty, it is tery WiU 
incntn in the New Gonlinedt, vFbere it rtias wild 
aboot the Woods. It ia said, by them, to b« first 
Seen in Prance, in the reign of Francis the first ; 
find in fingland, in that of Henry the eighth ; which 
is about the time when Mexico was first conquered 
by Spain. On the other band, it is asserted, diaf 
Ae turkey, so fbr Avm being unknown in Encode 
before tint time, was known even to the ancients ; 
«lid U)&t ^h&A had glten a pretty jast description 
«f it. They allege, that its fery name implies itri 
barmf; been brought from «orti^ part of the East : 
iAd that it is fbund, among other daintiM served vp 
to the taUe« of the great, before that tim6, amon^ 
surselves. But what they pretend to be the strongest 
proof '% that though the wild turkey b6 eo very com- 
mon, in America, yet the natives c&nnot contrive Co 
tbme It i And though batched in the ordinary manner, 
hoihiti^ can render it domestic. In this diversity 
bf opinions, perhaps it Is best to snupend assent, till 
more lights ore thrown on (he subject ; however, t 
atn inclined to concur with tbe fonner opinion. 

With us, when young, it is fine of the tcnderest 
isit dl bird^ ; yet, in its wild state, it is found in 
'^teat plenty in tbe fore^ of Canada, that are 
txrircfed witii 8ti«# ttbMctbnie puts of the year. Iti 
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tiieir nainnl woodi, they are found much lai^[er 
than in their Btate of domeBtic captivity. They are 
much' more beaotiful also, Uieir feathen being of a 
dark grey, bordered at the edges with a bright 
gold colour. These the savages of the country weave 
into cloaks to adwn their penons^ and fiutuon into 
fons and umbrellas, but never once think of taking 
into keeping animals that the vroods furnish them 
with in sufficient abundance. Savage man seems 
to fi,nd a delight in precarious possession. A. great 
part of the pleasure of the chase lies in the uncer- 
tainty of the parsuitj and he is unvrilling to abridge 
himself in any accidental success that may attend his 
&tigues. The hunting the turkey, therefore, makes 
one of his principal diversions ; as its flesh con- 
tributes chiefly to the support of his &mily. When 
he has discovered the place of. Uieir retreatj which, 
in general, ii near fields of netU^s/or where there is 
plenty of any kind of grain, he takes his dog with 
him, which is trained to the sport, (afaithful rough 
-creature, supposed to be originally reclaimed from 
the wolf) and he sends him into- the midst of the 
flock. The turkies- no sooner perceive their enemy, 
than they set off running at full speed, and with such 
svriftness, that they leave the dog far behind them : 
he follows nevertheless, and, sensible they must soon 
be tired, as they cannot. go full, speed foe any length 
of, time, he, at last forces them to take shelter in 
a tree, where they sit quite spent and fatigued, till 
the hunter comes up, and wiU) & long pole, knocks 
them down one after thei other. 
. This mumer of suffering themselves to be de; 
Stroyed, argues nog^at instinct -in the animal ; and 
indeed, in tttQir captive Btate,;they.do not appear 
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to-be poBRHed of much. They seem a rtoptd, vaia, 
queniJous tribe; apt enough to quarrel amODg: them- 
telves, yet withput any weapons to do each' other 
90 injury. Every body knows the strange antipathy 
the turkey-eock has to a red colour ; how he bristles, 
and with his pecuHar gobbHng sound, flies to attack 
it. But there is another method of increasing the 
animosity of these birds against each other, which 
is often practised by boys, when they have a mind 
for a battle. This is no more than to smear over 
the bead of one of the turkies with dirt, and the 
rest run to attack it with all the speed of impotent 
animosity : nay, two of them, thus disguised, will 
Ji^t each other till they are almost suffocated with 
fatigue and anger. 

' Bat though so-furious among themselves, fhey are 
weak and cowardly against other animals, though 
lar less powerful than they. The cock ofteu make* 
the toikey keep at a distance ; and they aeldom 
venture to attack him but witii united force, when 
they ratlier oppress bim by their weight than annoy 
him by their arms. There is no animal, how con- 
temptible soever, that will venture boldly to face the 
turkey-cock, timt he will not By from. On the 
.contrai'y, with the insolence of a bully, he pursues 
any thing that seems to fear him, particularly lap- 
dogs and children, against both which be seems to 
liave a pecuKar aversion. On such occasions, after 
be has made them scamper, he returns to his female 
train> displays his plumage around, struts about the 
yard, and gobbles out a note of self-approbation.* 

[* Id the American Medical Repository, an instance it recorded, 
;«bere the Turkey cock Beemed to show a considerable share of 
courage and proweu. A gentleman of 2Iev York leceired trom 
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Tlie female ieetm of a milder, gend«r disposition. 
HAtber qnerulous' than bold, she hunts about is 
quest of ^tn, and pursuit of insects, bein^partica- 
Urly delighted with the eg;g;s of ants and caterpitlanr. 
She lays eighteen or twenty eggs, lai^;«r than those 
of a hen, whitish, hut marked with spots resenibling 
the freckles of the face. Her young are extremeJy 
tender at first, and moat be carefiilly fed wHh curd 
chopped with dock-Ieaves ; but as tiiey grow oUer; 
Hiey become nior<e hardy, and fdllow the mcrther t« 
considerable distances, in pursuit of insect food, whicb 
they prefer to any otiier. On theae «ccasion8, how- 
ever, the Aimale, thougti ao lat^, and as it woald 
seem so powerfal a bird, gives fliem but very little 
protection against the attacks of my rapacioaa 
animal that comes in her way. ShenUier'WBriis her 
yontig to E^ift for themselves, than prepares to de^ 
fend them. " 1 have hew«i,'* says t^ AM6 La 
Phiche, " a turkey-hen, when at Ihe head of her 
"^ brood, send fonh -the meet hideous acream, witfa- 
" ont knowing as yet the oauae ; -bovwver, her 
" young iramediately when the wariwng was given. 



a distant part a I'urk^-cock and hen, apd with them a pair of 
Bantams : these he put all together into flie yard with his other 
pDoltry. Some time afterwards, as he ma feeding them frem d)e 
%ani-d«or, a tenge hawk Btidledljr tamed the comer of abe. barn, 
mdaiddeia^ouDQedt die bantam heo: Bba-immtdi*tafyXa¥etlc 
«lam, bjAinoiBe which is natural to her on such occasioai ; when 
tbe Turkey-cock, who was at the distance of about two yards, 
and without doiAt underwood the'haw^'t mtentions, and the ial- 
mediate 'dat>g^ of Ida «13 aoquaiitlanee, flewat iha'tysaDlt'tHlli 
Buch violence, and gave him bo seyere a stroke with his spurs, aa 
to knock him from the hen to a tonslderable distance ; andihe 
timely aid i^ this friendly auxiliary, comptetely saved the bantsth 
from being devoured.] 
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^' skulked under the bushes, the gnus, or whatever 
"■ else offered for shelter or protection. They even 
*' stretched themselves at theJr fall length upon the 
" ground, and continued lying as motionless as if 
" they were dead. Ip the mean time, the mother, 
" with her eyes directed upwards, continued her 
" cries and streaming as before. Upen looking 
" up to where she seemed to gaze, I difoovered n 
" black spot jost under the clouds^ but was unahl^ 
" atfirstto determiQewhatitwas; hoyr^/vert if- ^dW 
" appeared to be a bird of prey, thoq^ at £rst ^ 
" too grei^ a distance to be difl^ngnished. I have 
" secsD one of these aoiuialfl coptiniie in thju vioLeat 
" ablated state, and her whole brood pinned down 
" as it were to the ground^ for four hours togeth^; 
" whilst their formidable foe has taken his circuits, 
" has mounted, and hovered directly ovex ibw 
" bead: at last, upiHt disappearing, the pareoit 
" began to change her note, and Bcot forth aantbfr 
" cry, which in an instant gave life to the whole 
" tremWing tribe, and they all flocked rouaid b^ 
" vith expreBsioos of pieBsure, as if con&cipw qf 
" their bappy escape from danger." 

When once grown up, turkies are very bftrdy 
birdfi, and feed themselves at very Httle expense ^ 
the farjser. These of Norfolk, are said to be the 
largest of ithis kiogdovi, weighujg from twenty to 
tbir^ ^tinde. These are pla^es^ however^ i^ l|be 
£iut lodi^, where they »re kaewn only in their 
domestic state, in which they grow to the weight 
«f HXty ivmodi. 
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Jhe Pheasant. 

It would Burpriie a sportsman to be told that the 
Pheasant which he finds wild in the woods, in the 
remotest parts of the kirtgilom, and in forests^ which 
can scarcely be said to have an owner,- is a foreign 
bird, and was at Brst artificially propagated amongst 
m. -They were brought into Europe from the 
banks of the Phasis, a river of Colchis, in Asia 
Minor; and from whence they still retain Uieir 
name. 

Next to the peacock, they are the most beautiful 
of birds, as well for the vivid colfiur of their plumes, 
as for their happy mixtures and variety: -It is far 
beyond the power of the pencil to dfaw aiiy 
thing so glossy, so bright, or points so finely 
blending into each other. We are told that wheii 
Crceaus, king of Lydra, was seated on his throne, 
adorned with royal magnificence, and all the bar- 
barons pomp of eastern splendour, he asked Solon 
if he had ever beheld any thing so fine ! The Greek 
philosopher, no way moved by the ot^ecta before 
him, OT taking a pride in his native simplicity, re* 
plied, that after having seen the beautiful plumage 
of the pheasant, he could be astonished at no other 
finery. 

In fact, nothing can satisfy the eye with agreater 
variety and richness of ornament than this beautiful 
creature. The iris of the eye is yellow ; and the 
eyes themselves are surrounded with a scarlet 
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colonr, sprinkled with small specks of black. On 
the fore part of the heed there are blackish feaUiera 
mixed with a sbioing purple. The top of the head 
end tbe upper part of the neck are tinged with a 
darkish green that shines like silk. In some, tJie 
top of the head is of a shining blue, and the head 
itself, as well as the upper part of the neck, appears 
sometimes blue and sometimes green, as it - is dif- 
ferently placed to the eye of the spectator. The 
feathers of the breast, the shoulders, the midde of tbe 
back, and the sides under the wings, have a blackish 
ground,'Wtth edgestinged of an exquisite colour, 
which, appears sometimes black and sometimes 
purple, according to the different lights it is placed 
in ; under the purple there is a' transverse streak of 
gold colour. The tail, from the middle feathers tt> 
the root; is about eighteen inches long ; the - legs, 
the feet, and the toes, are of the colour of horn. 
There are- black spurs on the' legs, shorter than 
those of a cock ; there is a membrane that connects 
two of the toes together ; and the male is much 
more beautiful than tHe female. 
' This bird, though so beautiful to the eye, is not 
less delicate when served up to the (able. Its flesh 
is considered as the greatest dainty ; and when the 
' old physicians spoke of the wholesomeness of any 
viands, they made their comparison with the Besh of 
the pheasant. However, notwithstanding all these 
perfections to tempt the curiosity or the palate, tbe 
pheasant has multiplied in its wild state : and, as if 
disdaining the protection of man, has left him, to 
take shelter in the thickest woods- and the 'remotest 
forests. AH others of the domestic kind, the cock, 
the tjuikey, or the pintada, when .once, reclaimed. 
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J^e fitjil cQnUaued jn tbeir dovustic ttata, aa4 
jierBevAned in th^ habits aod appetUes of willing* 
slavery. Bot tb? pheasant, thoi^ taken from i^ 
(iaitiv« warm r£tr«Bit«, wl^ere iim vrgo^ aapply 
vaf ieiy of food, md the warm si^ suito its tendfv 
,(W»n8tiliitioD, ha« still cootiQir^ . its atj^hfn^Qt tp 
native freedom ; aadi now-wild anong vs, pv^as Ui^ 
moat envied oroaoient of our park§ aad forests, 
-ivhere he feeds u{M?n acoros a^d b^ri^j ju}d tbp 
(Waijty prodii^ of o»r jcbjlUn^ clifliRte. 

This spirit of independence seems to aU^d ^ 

.phea^nt evsa in captivity. In the wpods> the bien 
pheaxant lays froiu eighteen to twenty eggs in a 
feason : b^t in adoiqesticstatesheseldop) (aysabovie 
i($n- Ip thf PfifOfi manner, when wild, sfie hatches 
«nd leads up her brood with patiencf, vigilancej ap^ 
^un>gc ; but Tvben liepl fame, she never sits well ; 
90 th^t ^ hen i^ geiieratly her substitute upon siii^ 
occasioes ; and as for leading her ypuog to their 
Jfood, 9be is utterly ignorant of where it is to be 
found ; and the young birds starve, if left solely tp 
her protection. The pheasant, therefore, on every 
account, seems better lefl at large in the woods than 
ref^iiwd to pristinie captivity. |ts fecundMy wbep 
wild is sufficient to $(ock the foTiest ; its besutififl 
pl))ni«^ fldoriis it; an4 its flesh retains a bighfir 

' jUvour from its Mfidipited 6reedoni- 
' However, it has been the aim of late to t^ 
tiffiBe bir^s opce o^pre from the wopdjs, a^ to keu> 
thom in places fUtejl for their rec^p^iiw, Jlii^e ^1 
others of the poakry kind, they bpv« no grejHt sg- 
igWJAy, and 6»^t tbems^lv^ easily.to ^e UikftO- 4t 
n^t they roQst upon tj^ highest trgm^f ihejwfi^; 
wd by itoy tii§y wmfi ^wa ipto tti^ l^ift hnim 
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wfd bodies, where their food is cbiefiy found. They 
generally make a kind of fl9pptng noise when they 
are with the females ; snd this often apprizes the, 
qportsman of. their retreats. At other- tiones he 
tracks them in the sdow, and freqaeotly takes; titeoi 
in springs. But of all birds they are shot most 
easily^ as they always make a whirring noise when 
they rise, by which they alarm the gunner, and 
being a large mark, and flying very slow, there is 
scarcely any missing them. 

Ah ! what avail hii glossj, varjing djes^ 

His purpted crest and scarlet-circled ejes. 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

Hii painted wings, sod breast that flainea with gold ?- 

POPB. 

When these birds ore taken young iQto keeping, 
tbey become as farailiar as chickeus ; and when: 
Uiey are designed for breeding, they are put together 
in a yard, five hens l;o a cock ; for this bird, like all 
of the poultry kiod, is very salacious. In her natural 
state the female makes her ncBt of dry grass and 
leaves ; the same must be laid for her in the 
pheasantry, and she herself will sometimes properly 
dispose them. If she refuses to hatch her eggs, then 
a common hen must be got to supply her place, 
which task she will perform with perseverance ^nd 
success. The young ones are very difficult to be 
reared: and they must be supplied with ants-eggs, 
which is the food the old one leads them to gather 
wbeq wild iu the woods. To make these go the 
farther, they are to be chopped up with curds or 
Other meat ,* and the young ones are .to be fed with 
great euctness, both as to the quantity and the time 

yOL. IV. L 
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of tbeir supply. This food is som«Mmes ateo to' Ise 
varied ; and m»(MMioe, ear-wigs, and Mher itsmu, 
•re to make a variety. Tbe place trh«rtf they srrft 
reared must b« kept extremely clean ; their water 
mmt be chained twice or tbriee a day ; they masl 
Aot be exposed till the dew is off the groQTid to tbe 
morning; and tiiey should always be taken in be- 
lbr« Min-Mt. When they become adult, they very 
weH can shift for themselves, bot they are par- 
ticularly fond of oats and barley. 

In order to increase the breed, and make it still 
more valuable, Longolius teaches us a method that 
appears very peculiar. The pheasant is a very bdd 
bird when first brought into the yard amoag other 
poaltry, not sparing the peacock, nor even such 
young cocks and hens as it can master ; but after a 
time it wiH liT6 tamely among them, and wiH at last 
be brought to couple wttb a common ben. Th« 
breed thus produced take much stronger after tbe 
[dKasant than the ben ; and in a few sUcbeseionSf 
if they be let to breed with the cock-pheasant, fw 
tiie mixture rs>not barren, there will be produced a 
Species more tame, stronger, and more prolific ; so 
tint he adds, that it is strange why most of oar 
pheasentries are net stocked with birds produced in 
this manner. 

The pheasant, when fall grown, seems to feed 
ludiflferehtly upon 6v«ry thing <lli&t offers. It ia said 
by a French writer, that one of the king's sportsmeD 
shooting at a parcel of crows-, tbet were gathered 
round a dead earcaae, to his gteat surprize upon 
condng up, found th«t be had killed aa many 
pheasants as crows. It is even asserted by some, 
&iat such is tbe edrHiverous disposition «S ti^ bir4. 
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llM wbcif aevtni of them are pot tog«tb«r i» tKe 
atme jttrd, if one cff them happens to ftill sick^ or 
•eerns to be pining^ ttmt all the rest will fell upon, 
kHI, ftnd deronr it. Such is the lan^oage of bodts * 
those who haTe freqtient opportvntties of exitmiaing 
the manners of the bird itsetf, knovr what credit 
ought to be giren to sach an account. 

Of the pheasant, as of all other domestic fowlj 
. thef« are many varietiefr. There are white pheasants, 
created pheasants, spotted pheasants; but of aH 
others, the golden pheasant of China is the ^itioet 
beautiful. It is a doubt whether the peacock itself 
can bear tbe comparison. However, Uie nMives of 
Chim woikl not have us consider it as their most 
beautil^l bird, though corered all orer with eyeitr, 
fesembUng in miniature those of a peacodc. By 
their accounts it ii far eiceeded by the fongwbang, 
ftn imagBtary bird of which tbey gire A most fiui* 
tutic dracription . it is thus that the people of every 
couDtty, though possessed of the greater advan- 
tages, have still others tbat they would persuade 
stmngers they eojoy> wfaidi have existence only in 
the imagination. 



CHAP. VI. 

• ■ iTte PiMadtt, or Gidatea-Bat. 

xHIS is R wfxy senm^Bhle bird^ and in some 
iMfasure unites the charecteristica of tbe pb«A8Bnt 
aad: the. turkey. It has the line ddkate stnpe of 
Ike- one, aad the hare bead of the o^Mr. To b^ 

L 2 
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iBote particiilar, it i> about the Bize of & comnKm 
hen ; but as it is mi|^rted od longer legs^ ifc loolu 
much larger. It has a round back, with a tail turned 
downwards like a partridge. The head is covered 
with a kind of casque ; ^nd the whole plumage is 
black or dark grey, speckled with white spots. It 
has wattles under the bill^ which do not proceed 
from the lower chap as in cocks, but from the upper, 
which gives it a very peculiar air, while its restless 
gait and odd chuckling sound distinguish it suffi- 
ciently from all other birds whatever. 

It is well known all over Europe, and even better 
than with us, as die nations that border on the Me- 
diterranean probably had it before us from those parts 
ai Africa wbich hy nearest. Aca>rdingly we find it 
in different countries called by different names, from 
tbe place whence they had it. They are by some 
called the Barbary-hen ; by others, the Tamis bird ; 
and by others^ the bird of Numidia. We haw 
g^ven it tbe name of that part ctf Africa frmn n4ieace 
probiUtly it was first brou^t. 

In many p«rts oi their naUve country, Uwy are 
seen in vast flocks together, feeding tbeir young, 
and leading them in quest of food. All their habits are 
like those ofthepoultry-kind, and they agree in every 
other respect, except that the male and female are 
■o much alike, that they can hardly be distinguished 
asunder. The only difiference lies in tbe wattles 
described above, which in the cock are of a bluish 
cast ; in the hen, tbey are m<ae inclining to a red. 
Their eg^, like their bodies, are spedded ; in our 
cUmate, they lay but five or six in a season ; btrt 
tbey are fiur more prolific in their sultry regions at 
borne. They are k^t anoi^ tis rather for abo# 
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.tWn uMe, as tiieic flesh is not much esteemed, and 
as the; give a good deal of troaUe in the rearing. 



CHAP. VII. 

l%e Smtard. 

J. HE Bustard is the largest land-bird Uiat is a 
.native of Britain. It was once more nnmerous 
tikan it ia at present ; bnt the increased caltivation of 
the coontry, and the extreme delicacy of its fleshy 
has greatly thinned the species ; so that a time may 
come when it may be doubted whether ever so large 
a bird was bred among us. It is probable tbat long 
before this the btutard would have been extirpated, 
but ibr its peculiar manner of feeding. Had it con- 
.tinued to seek shdter among o^r woods, in propor- 
,tion Bs they were cut down, it roust have iMen de- 
.stroyed. If in the forest, the fowler mi^t approach 
it without being seen ; and the bird^ from its size, 
would be too greet a mark to be easily mwied. But 
.it inhabits only the open and extensive plain, where 
its food lies in abundance, and where every invader 
may be seen at a distance. 

The bustard is much larger than the turitey ; the 
male generally weighingfrom twen^-five to twenty- 
seven pounds. The . neck is a foot long, and the 
legs a foot and a half. The wings are not propor- 
tionable to the rest of the body, being bnt four feet 
fiom the tip of one to the oUier ; for which reason 
the bird flies with great difficulty. The head and 
neckofthemaleareash'cdioured; ^e back is barred 
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'transTUsely Trith bladi, bright, and nntrcoiaatf. 
The greater quill feathers are bbtck ; the belfy 
white ; and the tail, which consists of twenty 
feathers, 19 marked with broad black bare. 

It would seem odd, as was hinted before, how so 
large a land-bird as this could find shelter in so cul- 
tivated a country as England ; but the wonder will 
cease when we find it only in the most open countries, 
where there is "scarcely any approaching without 
being discovered. They are ^equently seen in 
flocke of fifty or more, in the extcnsrve ^watf of 
Salisbury Plain, in the healhe of Sassex and Cam- 
bridge^ire, the Dorsetshire uplands, and so on as 
far as East Lothian in Scotland. In those eiteniive 
plains, where there are no woeds to screen tb^ 
sportsman, nor hedges to creep along, the bostanki 
.enjoy an indolent security. Their food is oempbsed 
<j£ the berries that grow among Uieh^th, and tlK 
large earth-worms that appear in great qaontitiea 
«n the downs before sun-rieHigineammer.' It is id 
•vain that the fowler- creeps forw&t'd to approsefa 
.them, they have always centinels placed at proper 
eminences, w^ich are ever on the watch, and warn 
the iock of the smallest appeamnce of danger. AH 
-tiierefore that is left the sportsman, is the comfort- 
less view of their distant secority. He may wisii, 
bnl they are in safe^. 

It sometimes happens ll»t these birds, ^ougit 
Ifaey are seldom shot by Uie gun, are often n)n idown 
by gr^-hounds. As (hey are vinacioas and greedy, 
Ihey oftea sacrifice tbeir safety to their appetite, and 
feed thefloaelves so very At, that 4bey ane iKnble to 
Sy wkhont great preparatien. When the grey- 
luMiBd, thevefore, c(Hnes wkbia a certain distanoe. 
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tine haAasd rans off flfippifig its wings, wd an4«a<- 
Toociqg to gather aii enojigb uoiler them to rise ; in 
the mean time, ^e enemy ppfvoficbsB nearer un4 
ne^rer^ till it 19 to^ late for the bird even to think of 
ohtiuQiag a»fetg hy flight; ft}r jiist at the me tber# 
is always time lost, aotl of this the bjrd is qensit^Okj 
it con^iouesj therefore, on tl)e foot pntil it has ,got 
a sifflBcient way before ^ d<^ for flight, w i^pfiii it 
is-tatcea. 

Ab. ti^e «re few plapes yfh&r^ibfiy cfta 9I «n«9 
find proper food and security, so they generally p^i)-; 
tiPlle.Qf^r their oM hftujiiiiU.^eUoiu.virai^^lqgfthpve 
tw«P()» 9» tiiiytf milfss fn»m boipe. M thpii^lwdji 
fffkf» wjtb moifturtt, if e^bles Ui^ to Jiyp ^(wt 
the«e fli?. plains, where there »re scarcely epy ^ingn 
Qf wpter. a \qng )[Jme.with9*Mt drinf^iogv ^i^i^ tl^fb 

fiivlHW bB# «ive9 the sppW »V ^i^T!4>I« RFagitftiw 

for Ifefiir fflflurity #f(»iB8t \bjrat. T|i'» j?f gviicfej 
t^S Cftfra^Wpf wbip^ Ue^ inw^i^ly M^fir.Uw 
longije, Md c«{i»M«iftf M4ing n^r ««[9q qf|f^^ 
of .w»(«r. This is (uroi^y filled upas prpgni 
OCOMjioPfe t* supply thiB hpHF^eij.Hitl^ p? ijip 
yoHPgHfetretlt^ wnfly* : ; ;. 

, Mw ^U qOw btf* <|f t|ie iwultrykiod,. Itojt 
change their mates at the season of intfiil^p^q, 
which is about the latter end of summer. They 
separate in pairs if there be a sufficiency of females 
for the males : but wh^n tbis happens to be oUier- 
wise, the males fight until one of them falls. In 

[* The Biie ei thu reaenoli ae^nw a«K4thuig exaggerated ; 
far vith an addition of nearly Fourteen pouiidB weight thra*^ 
fiMariU, tbe eenire of gravrtjnmt tn'to nuofa »mbal«iictd 
t» t9 ^ftttqj iu power qf fli^u, and Wf^ iu ru^niag^. Aboai 
bfdf. tbi« suAnUty Kemi 3 );[<^Ie fuffidcsDc; fgt ^i iM ffsnU.} 
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France^ they often find tome of those victinM to 
gallantry dead in the fields, and no. doubt are not . 
displeaied at the occasion. 

They make their nesU upon the ground, only just 
keraping a hole in the earth, and sometimes lining it 
With a little long grass or straw. There they lay 
two eggs only, alm(»t of the size of a goose egg, of 
a palfj olive brown', marked with spots of a dark^ 
colour. They hatch for about five weeks, and the 
ybtitig ones ran about as soon as they are oat of the 
shen. 

The bustords wsemble in- 6ockB in the month of 
October, and keep together tilt Aptil. In wihter^ 
as theii* food -becomes more Scarce, they support 
themsdVes indiscriminately by feeding on molesj 
mice, -knd even -little birds, when they can seize 
ftfim. For want of tether food, they are contented 
t6 liVe ^poii -turnip-leaves end such like succiilfent 
V^etables. In stnne partff of Switzerland, they are 
Jband frozeb in the fields in Severe weather; but 
when taken to a warm place they again- recover. 
They-uBuallyHvd 'fifteen y^ars, and are incatpable 
of being propagated in a domestic ' state, ab they 
^rcAbably want diat food which best agrees with 
thtAt apjiritite. * 



CHAP. vni. 

The Grouae, and Ub Affinities. 

XhE Cook of the Wood, the Black Cock, the 
Grouse; and the Ptarmigan, — these are all birds of 
a similar nature, 'and chiefly found in heathy monn- 
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{Bias and piny forestB, at a distance from mankmd. 
They might once indeed have been commoQ 
ienough bU over England, when a great part of the 
coantry was covered with heath ; but at present 
their numbers are thinned : the two first of thte 
kind. are utterly unknown in the Southland have 
taken refuge in the Northern parts of ScoUand^, 
where the extensive heaths afford them security, 
and the forests sheller. 

The cock of the wood is sometimes of the size of 
a turkey, and often weighs near fourteen pounds:; 
the black cock, of which the- male is all o*er bte(^, 
though the female is df'the colour of a partridge, is 
about -die size of a hen, and, like the former, is 
only foiind with us in the Highlands of ScoUand; 
the grouse is about half as large again as a partridge, 
and its colour much Fiketbat of a vroodcock, but 
redder ; the ptarmigan is still somewhat less, and is 
of a ' pale brown or ash-colour. They are all 
distinguishable' from other' birds of the poultry kind, 
by a ntked skin, of a scarlet colour, above the eyes, 
in the place and of the figure of eye-brows. 

it seems to be something extraordinary, th&taU 
ibt larger wild animals of every species choose tbe 
'darkest' and the inmost recesses of the woods fw 
Aeir'residence,' while the smaller kinds come more 
into the open and cultivated parts, where there is 
ihore food and more danger. It is thus with the 
birds I am describing ; while the cock of the wood 
is seldom seen, except on the inaccessible parts of 
heathy mountains, or in the midst of piny 'forests, the 
gronse is found, in great numbers, in the neighbour- 
hood of com-fieids where there is heath to afford re^ 
treat and shelteri Their food too somewhat differs ; 
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wtiije tlw «n)«)ler )(ind Uvf^ upon beaftf-^lotsomf^ 
f}njjU>«rriepi aj|<l conij the larger fee^ *ipoa tb^ 
«ope8 of ^e pine-tree ; and will utipetifncB ^atifjejjr 
ftrjp one tree, b«fore it offe^ to touch tbo^ of 
^•tiior, though just b^tjde ^im- In otbef rj^p^ctfi 
(he nwaaera of thepe birds are the s^me ; being 
hoth «<pia)|y aitople ip their diet, ^d^pqtio^s in 
their anioBrs. 

The Cock of the Wood, for it is from him ym wjll 
take 9ur d^acripUctn, isj a» \f^ g^id, chiefly foDd of a 
pMOBtWDOiM 4qd WjQoded situa^on. In winter he 
TitmdM in the d^rlunt. ao/i iqij^ost pfirtof the wopi}9 ; 
ia ^Qimer he venture^ dowp from his r«tr^ft8j ft 
makfi short d^predatioas^ on the jarfiner'f f^rp. The 
^Cftcy of bis fleab in aoqe ra^sp^ a^f^ 9 hig^ 
price upon his head ; andasheiBgre^ysaqghtafter, 
$0 be coptiiw^, when he comes down ttom the hUI^ 
Always on his giifird- Upon the^ Qc^^asjpnij lie if 
wJdoBk surprised ,- and those who .nivoifld talfe ^iqt^ 
IDiKt ventNre )ip tQ fiffd him in hU aative f etr^^. 

The cock pf rt*jB yfoo^i wfipo iif M»9 C°f*f*» 
attaches hj«)wf|lf p^-incip^lly ^o ftie oalf j^od ^\ie ,pinje- 
tn^^ j the coA^# of ^e latter servips fv h^s £oqd,.fad 
Itibt |,MicH hwshiB for a hahitati0F?r ^^ ^^V^ ii)^J^ 
fixhinceof ^hoit eoaes he ibfil feed.u{ioQ; fQir.|)|^ 
wmetinies will strip one tref bare - hefore be nrjif 
^igp.,t9 twich the cone^ qf another- He feed* a!«) 
«poo aals eggf, which seem a high ^elifftcy tp ^ 
hud) (^ thf ppukry ]fiad ; cranberries are li)[ewis!» 
pftm found in his ipi-qp ; ajid his giuanl, Ul^ thftt 
af donw«tic fowl^i opn^ins « qu^iititj of gc^vel, fqr 
^ purpose pfwsi8(iDg'hiif pojverji of dige^ion. 

At tlw earliest retara of springs this b|j'4 begiqi t(> 
M tiie geoi^l JwfU^pfie ftf t^» ^easgu. ipi|Lrj(}|; t|vf 
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oMuitb of Mardi, >he apfroaches bf q(w>Mi^ «re 
.eantuiBed, aod do net imst till the trees have ftll 
(tbeir learea^ and tbe fcuxst U in fallfolAon. Duiia^ 
4hiM whole ssaaoB, the cock of tke weoid h seea 8t 
•on rise and settiog extremely active vpw one of 
the largest bcuicheB of tbe pine-tcee. Wtih bis 
tail raised and expanded like a fan, and the wiegB 
draopiBg, be ii seen wa&iag backward and fofwai>(tj 
* hit neck str^ched out, his bead sifqId and red^ 
juad midtiDg a thousand ridiciiloas postures ; his ery, 
upon dtat occasrao, is a kind of loud explosion, 
vhich is inrtantly ftdlowed by a aeise like dife 
whetting^ of a scythe, which -cMBes and conupeoCCB 
'alterpsVely Sm* aUout an hour, axti is then tcrminiited 
hy the saAieexplosioQ. 

Danng the time this aiB^lar ciy MBtiaues, die 
Urd seems entifdy d^f, and ia'sensibfe of ertfry 
danger : whatever noise may be made near him, or 
SjfCM ttiMigh fired at, be still continues iiis call ; atid 
thts is the time th^ sportsmen geaerally take to 
«boot hifli. Upon ail other occaeiODS, he is the moat 
timoroos asd watchful bird in naiture : but ^owv he 
seems entirely ahsorbed by hii instincts ; and seldom 
kares ^e place wh»e he first begins to tati the 
ftoceases of desire. Tfaia '^traordioaiy cry, which ia 
-accompanied by a clapping of the wings, is no 
«ooner finished, tfaaa the iemale hearing it repfaa, 
^proadies, and places herself under the tree,. from 
whence the cock descends to impregnate her. The 
iMii^r «f females that, on this occasion, resort to 
his call, is uacectain; but one male geperatty 
suffices for ail. 

The female is uHidi ^s Ham her mate, aid 
CHtii^ ludiiEf fain) in pluAage, fo that ahie Doight be 
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mistaken for a bird of another species : she seldom 
}ays more than six or seven. e^g«, which are Whit^ 
and marked with yellow^ of the size of a common 
hen's eg^; she generally lays them in a dry place 
end a mossy ground, and batches them withoat the 
company of the cock. When she is obliged, during 
the time of incubation, to leave her eg^s in quest cf 
food, she covers them up so artfully, with moss or 
dry leaves, that it is extremely difficult to discover 
them. On this occasion, she is extremely tame and 
tranquil, however wild and timorous in ordinary. 
She often keeps to her nest, though strangers 
attempt to drag her away. 

As soon as the young ones are hatched, they are 
seen running with extreme agility after the mother, 
though sometimes they are not entirely disengaged 
from the shell. The hen leads them forwaid, for 
the first time, into the woods, shows tbem ants eggs, 
and the wild mountain-berries, which, while young, 
are their. only food. As they grow older, thdr 
appetites grow stronger, and they then feed upon 
the tops of betber and the cones .of the pine-tree. 
In this. manner they soon come to perEectioo ; they 
are a hardy bird, their food lies every where before 
tbem, and it would seem that they shoiild increase 
in great abundance. But this is not the case ; their 
numbers are. thinned by rapacious birds and beasts 
of every, kind, and still more by their own salacious 
contests. 

As soon as the clutching is over, which the fe^ 
male performs in the maimer of a hen, the whole 
brood follows the mother for about a month or two ; 
at the end of which the young .nnJes entirely forsake 
her« and keep in . great harmony t(^;ether till. the 
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beginning of spring. At this Kasoa they befpn, for 
the firat time, to feel the genial access ; and then 
adieu to eil tbeir former friewUhips ! They begia 
to consider each other as rivals ; and the rage of 
eoncnpiscence quite extinguishes tiie spirit of sode^. 
They fight each other, like game cocks ; and at 
that time ere so inattentive to their own safety, that 
it often happens that two or three of them are kiUed 
at a shot. It is probable, that in these contests, the • 
bint wbieh comes o£f victorious, takes possession of 
the female seraglio, as it is certain that they have 
no fiuthfal attachments*. 



Of the Partridge, and its Vanettea. 

J. HE Partridge may be particularly considered as 
belonging to the sportsman. It is, a bird which 
even our laws have taken under protection ; and. 
like a peacock or a hen, may be ranked as a private 
property. The only difference now is, that we feed 
one in our farms, the other in our yards; that these 
are contented captives ; those servants that have it 
in their power to change their master, by changing 
their habitation. 

" These birds," says Willughby, "hold tiie prin- 
" cipal place in the feasts and entertainments of 
" princes ; without which their feasts are esteemed 
" ignoble, vulgar, and of no account. The Prench- 
" men do so highly value, and are so fond of the 

• Thii account of theCocIc of the Wood is taken from tfae 
Journal CBconolnique, ud may be relied oti. 
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*' pBrtrid^, diat if th«ybe wttiftln^, theyiKt^ 
" slight and despise th6 beit spread table? ; as if 
" there could be no feast Withont them." Bttt 
IioW^ver thi» might be in the times of our historian^ 
tiie partridge is now too common in France to be 
considered as a delicacy ; and thh, a» well «s evtiry 
other simple dish, is exploded for luxuries of a tnofe 
compound invention. 

In England, where the partridge is much scBrcet-> 
and a great deal dearer, it is still a tbvouriMf ddi- 
eacy at the tables of the rich ; end the desire' of 
keeping it to themselves, has induced Uwm to nwlM 
laws for its preservation, no way harmonizing with 
thegeneralspiritof English legislation. Whatcanbe 
more arbitrary than to talk of preserving the game ; 
which, when defined, means no more than that the 
poor shall abstain (torn what the ricb have taken a 
fancy to keep for themselves f If these birds could, 
like a cock or hen, be made legal property ; could 
tbey be taught to Iteep within certain districts, and 
only feed on those grounds that belong to the man 
whose entfrtainmenls they Improve, it then mig^t, 
with some show of justice, be admitted, that as a 
man fed them, so he might claim them. But this is 
not the case ; nor is it in any mah's power to lay a 
restraint upon the liberty of these birds, that, wben 
let loose, pat no limits to their ezcursioos. Tjiey 
feed every where, upon every man's ground ; and 
no man can say. These birds are fed only by me. 
Those birds which are nourished by all, belong to 
alt ; nor can any one man, or any set of men, lay 
claim to them, when still continuing in a state of 
nature. 

I never walked out about tbe environs of Patis, 
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^t I Ad not confeideir At jmineose qtADtity of 
gtlme that vrtu rdtining alraort tame on every sidea# 
Hie, as a ba^ of the skvery <^ the peopte ; and 
what they wished me to obserre as an object of 
frhimph, I always regarded with a kind of secret 
eompasaion : yet this people have no game-laws for 
ttte remoter parts of the bingdom ; the game is only 
{H'eserved in a few places for the king, and is fre<j 
m most places else. In England, the prohibition 
is general ; arid the peasant has not a right towhH 
even slaves, as he is taoght to call them, are found' 
t»poese«. 

* Of partridges there are two kinds ; the grey and 
the red. The red partridge is the largest of the two, 
and often pertihes upoa trees ; the grey, with which 
we ttre best acquainted in England, is most prc^c> 
andalvftiyB keeps on the ground. 

' The partridge seems to be a bird wefi known all 
aver Ibe world, as it is found in every country, and 
ia every climate ; as well in the frozen regions about 
the pole, as the torrid tracts under the e<[nator. It 
even teems to adapt itMlf to the nature of the cli- 
mate where it resides. In Greenland, the partridge, 
which is brown in summer, as soon as Uie icy winter 
sets in, begins to take a covering suited to the 
seeiton : it is then clothed with a warm down be- 
ttcath ; and its outward plumage assumes the colour 
of the snows amongst which it seeks its food. Thus 
it is doubly filled for the place, by the warmth and 
Ac colour at its plumage ; the one to defend it from 
the cold, the other to prevent its being noticed by 
Ae enemy. Those of Barakonda, on the other hand, 
ar6 longer l^ged, mach swifter of foot, and choMS 
the highest Foriis and preciptees to reside in. 
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They all, however^ a^pree ib one cfaoiractfir/ oC 
being immoderately addicted to venery ; aod, as 
0onie writers affirm, often to an uaaatural degree. 
it h certaio, the male will pursue the tien eren to 
her nest ; and will break her eg^, rather than not 
indulge his inclinations. Though the young ones 
have kept together in flocks during' the winter, 
when they begin to pair in spring, their society dis- 
perses ; and combats, very terrible with respect to 
each other, ensue. Their manners, in other circam- 
fltances, resemble all those of poultry in general; 
but their (iunning and instincts seem superior to 
those of the larger kinds. Perhaps, as they live in 
the very neighbourhood of their enemies, they have 
more freqpent occasion to put their little arts in 
ptactice ; and learn, by habit, the means of evasi<Mi 
or safety. Whenever, -therefore, a dog, or other 
formidable animal approaches their neat, the female 
ases every means to draw him away. She keeps 
juBt before him, pretends to be incapable of flying, 
just hops up and then falls down before him, but 
never goes 08*80 fer as to discourage her pursuer. 
At length, when she has drawn him entirely away 
from her secret treasure, she at osce takes, wing, 
and fairly leaves him to gaze after her in despair. 

After the danger is over, and the dog withdrawn, 
she then calls her young, who assemble at once at 
her cry, and follow where she leads them. There 
are generally from ten to fifteeen in a covey; and. 
if unmolested, they live from flfteen to seventeen 
years. 

There are several mediods of taking tbem^ as is 
well known ; that by which they are taken in a netj 
with a setting dog, is the most pleasant, as well f» 
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4fe taoat aecafe:- The di^, as every body knom, is 
(rained to this exercise, by a long course of edaca-' 
tion': by blows and caresses heistauiB^t toliedoTm: 
at the word of command r a partridge is showa bimi 
and he is then ordered to lie down ; he is broQg:bt 
into tbe field, and when the sportsman perceives 
where the corey lies, he orders his dog to crondi : 
at length the dog,iTom babit,' crouches wberever be 
approaches a covey ; and this is the signal wfaitA' 
the sportsman receives for .unfolding and coving 
the birds with his net. A covey thus caughtjis 
sometimes fed in a place proper for their receptitm ; 
but they can never be thoroaghly tamed, like the 
nst'of bur domestic poultry. 



CHAP. X. 

7%e Qftail 

±HEi last of the poidtry kind that I shall mention 
^ Uie Quail ; a bird much smaller th^n any of fhe 
former, being not above half the size of a partridge. 
The -feathers of the head are black, edged wiUi 
rusty broWD ; the breast is of a pale yellowish red, 
apcttted with black; the feathers on the back are - 
nvked with lines of pale yellow, and the legs are 
of a pale hue. Except in the colours thus described, 
and the size, it every way resembles a partridge in 
shape, and, except that it is a bird of passage, all 
others of the poultry kind, in its habits and nature. 
The quail is by alt known to be a bird of pas- 
t^e ; and yet if we consider its heavy manner of 

VOL. IV. M 
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ftyipg, snd Uf dgaiA id fi*mag& wttii M^ed Uk 
its oocpulence, we dull b? sqrprued hair. & hUd a« 
apparently Ul qoaliBed 6ff m^wtioa, should (iiko 
suoh extcDUve joQcneys. NothiHg hanenep is norft 
certain : " When we sailed from Rhodes to Akuuir 
" dria," says BelliHiius, " about autumn, bduk^ 
" qwila, ftyin^ fcom the north to the south, wwft 
'' taken in our ship ; ^nd saiKng 9t apriag-liqM thift 
" contdiiy way, ftom the umt\i to. tbe no^ I obrr 
" served them on theii! retiira, when maay of ^wii 
" \ftre taken in the same manner." This aceonnt 
is confirmed hy many others ; wha aver, tiiet theje 
dioose a north windfoclhese adveKtarw;-t^aoQtJik 
wind being very unfavQiuaM^ as it iiel«rds tb«a 
flight by moistening their plumage. They then fly 
two by two ; continuing, when their way lies over 
bnd, to go faster by nig)it thaq by day ; and to fly ' 
very high, to avoid being surprised or set upon by 
birds of prey; However, it still reniains a doubt 
whether quails take sack long, journies as Bellonios 
has made them perform. It is now asserted k^ 
some, that the quail only migrates from one provinoe 
of a country to another. For instance, in Eoghnc^ 
they fly from the inland counties to those bOKderia^^ 
on (he sea, and continue there all the winter. K* 
firost OP snow drive there oui of the stubble fiel<^ at 
fiiarshes, they then retreat to the sea side, sbeltor 
^lemselves among the weeds, and live upon what is 
tfirown up from (he sea upon ^ore. Particnlu-ly 
in Essex, the time of (heir appearance upon the 
coasts of that country exactly coincides with ^ir 
disappearance from the more internal parts of tbe 
kingdom ; so that what has been said of their long 
flights, ia jprobably not so well founded, as is ges*^ 
rally suppcwed. 
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These birds are much less prolific than the par- 
tridge, seldom laying more than six or seven whitish 
eggs, marked with ragged, rust-coloured spots, 
fiut their ardour in courtship yields scarcely to any 
other bird, as they are fierce and cruel at that season 
tttijeachi' otfacr, figfatiug most desperately, and (a 
pDoishmenttbey richly deserve) being at that tijnc 
wvy easily ^Icen. . (^il-fighting was a .iKtmnfibt 
■■nttuieflit among the Athenians; they ailslaiiied 
fton the flesh of this bird, deeming it auivhjtdctooift, 
M sappesing that it fed upon ttie whits beOebore; 
bat 'they -reared gpeat numberB of tbeu, for the 
pkflmlk'of seeing them fight ; and stiUied «iims «jf 
moiamf,ma.w6 do with regapd to coeka>F.QppR the 
toMcess! of the cnabut. Fashioii, b&wever, hw at 
. |inac9pt eliBDg^ with i:^Bri lo tbia bir4; wetakc 
no pleasure in its courage, bih iJi flesh is ooDsidered 
w ft, mry igteatt ddicacy. :> . , ^ 

' Qmib are .tosily oai^tt .bya cqH : the fowler; 
■uly «i<Aeiwa'ning,.hmiiig'Bpread .his net; hide* , 
faigswtf iiadtnit, amoog'the com : faetbeii in»itatet 
^le.vcdccaf the £eni^ nitb bis qaall-^ipe, wfatcfc 
tbe, chch hearing, appnsachea vrith the utmost 
■svdliih^-^'Mtfaen 'he has -got under the nat^ the 
fowler-then discovers bimsetf, and terrifies tbt 
ijmili i«^> &ttenn{ri:ing.t0 get away, entsagies bimr 
adC"th'einiace in the; net, and is taken. Tbe.qaafl 
tim;lbBii««7 well lerreto illuatrate the oljdadage, 
W^^ cVdrf passian, carried to an iadrdinate excct^ 
will at UtstlHtd to mtn. - 
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CHAP. XI. 



[TAc Trumpeter. 

In this place it may be proper- to-identton tbii 
eurioQs bird, as it seems, both in^its fortnatiotnaad 
manners, to i^proach nearest to the poultry kind: 
■It is a native of the dry itaountaiDOUs forests of SavAh 
America ; it is about the »ixe of a large fowl. The 
general plumage of its body ia. black/, with the fore 
purtof the nec^ and lipper part of the fareaat of a 
'fineglouy changeable green. TheibiU is yellowi^ 
grieeD, moderately long, with tbe uppers mandible 
a little convex. The legs are greenish, imked and 
^scalya little aboTe tbe knees. With three ;toes placed 
1)^re and one behind. ' , 

The Trumpeter, so called from the singulu 
noise it makes, is easily dbmeEticated, and ^covers 
'a great degree of attachment to those who ~,talu 
notice of and fi»d it. When, bred in . the hipmie, it 
loads its master with caresses, and fodlows bnn up 
■and down like a d<^ : and if it takes a dislike t6 
any person, it will pnrsne them to a great-distaacc 
biting their legs, and exhibitii^ every mack, of 
di^leasnre. M . Vosmaer relates, that he reared one 
hioisetf, and. had frequent opportuniti«':of,expe* 
riencing its Section. " When I opened its cage," 
saysiie, "in the morning, the kind animal bopped 
round me, expanding both .its wings fuid trumpet- 
ing, as if to wish me good, morning. He showed 
equal attention, when I went out and returned ; for 
no sooner did he perceive me at a distance, than he 
ran to meet me ; and even when I happened to be in 
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8 boatj and set my foot on shore, he welcomed me 
with the aame copipliments, Avhich be reserved for 
me alone, and never bestowed apon others." So 
jealous is he of securing the whole attentions of his 
master, that when he follows him into a room, he 
immediately drives away all the dogs and cats from 
the roo'mj and even bites the legs of the attendants 
if they come near him. It has likewise a habit of 
' foHowing people through the streets, and out of the 
town; even those whom they have never seen 
before ; and so difficult is it to get rid of these 
troublesome attendants, that if a person enters a 
house, they will vrait his return, and again join him 
and pursue him with their clamorous noise, after 
an interval of some hours. If a person, to escape 
irom them, take to his heels, the birds will likewise 
set out running, and as their motion is quick, they 
always get before him ; and when the persecuted 
fugitive stops, Ibey udU stop also. The sound they 
utter has been likened to the dolefVil noise made by 
a glass trumpet which the Dutch bakers use to 
inform their customers when the bread comes out 
of the oven. ■ In a state of nature, they associate in 
numerous flocks, feed on wild fruits, and walk and 
ran with great iwiftness.J 
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CHAP. I. 



Sirds of the Pie Kind, 

: An marafaalling our atmy of the feathered creation, 
we have placed in the van a race of hirds long, bred* 
to war, and whose passion is slaughter; in the 
centre we haveplacedtheslowandheavy laden, that 
are usually brought into the field to be destroyed ; 
we now come to a kind of light infantry, that . 
partake something of the spirit of the two former, 
and yet belonging to neither. In thisclass we must 
be content to marshal a numerous irregular tribe, 
-varioasly armed, with different pursuits, appetites, 
and manners ; not formidably formed .for war, and 
yet generally delighting in mischief; not slowly and 
-usefully obedient, and yet without any professed 
enmity to the rest of their fellow-tenants of air. 

To speak without metaphor, under this class of 
hitdB we may arrange all that noisy, restless, chat- 
tering, . teizing tribe, tbat lies between the hen and 
Ihe Uirash, that, from the size of the rav«n down 
to that of the wood-pecker, Sutter round our 
.. habitations^ and, rather with the spirit of pilferers 
thaa of robbers, make free with the tiiiits of human 
industry. 

-'Of -alt the other classes; this seems to be thitf 
which tbe least contributes tofumirii out the pletf- 
iunes'or supply the necetsitieB of.raanll The&lcon 
kuBts for him; the poultry ^tribe supply himi with 
'^xariouafood:;. and the ilAtle sparrow itice delight 
-iilmfwtAi«hetBetodj< of their; wkrbliugs. The ctanfe 
Ua4il^^4iBtadied.ftfriilt]Cin .biaieateftaiiuBeiitg; 
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and the class of diicks are not only many of them 
delicate in their flesh f but extremely usefbl for their 
feathers. But in the class of ttie pie kind there are 
few except thC' pigeon Uiat ar* oay vay useful. 
They serve rather to teize man than to assist or 
fltnilae hiln. Like Pithless servants^ tbey rae ibad 
of his neighbourhood, because they nrastly livie by 
hl< hbour ; ' but their chief itudy is what they cab 
' pllindef in bis ^iseacfij White- their deaths mtke 
him no atoiiehiittpt fof d>6ir d^r^datioAs. 
. But though, vnih respect tio nan, this wIk^ class 
- .ui rather naxioUs than benefibtal ; thcnsghfae'mayoaiir 
«dar than in tliis' Ughtt m fitlsoj- noisy; tnAiUcsbme 
nei^bolirs, yet, witii respteC to each otfaerj nb 
class of birds are so ingetiibus, bo active of* so .well 
fitted for society. CoiUd yre nippose a kind «f nw- 
rality entfong birds, vre should find tbU tfaear are 
by for- the litest uidvstrtous, the raeit faithflil, the 
most constaat, ah4 'ttie motit coAnubidl. The ra- 
pacioai kJtids cirive-odt their yottiig' b^re they 
are fit to'strnggle jtritfa' Adtersity ; but tte pie kind' ' 
cherish their yonng to (be ket. The {Kndtry dlMs 
are fitithleqa and proiaiaotoas ia Uieir tieitrtshtp'; 
bvt these live in pain[, anA their atta<:hmt»ts aile 
wholly confined to tech other. The sparcinr kind, 
frequently overleap tbehonndBMNatwrej and aiake 
illicit varieties;' but these never. They live iB imi- 
ibony with each other ; eve^y ap^btes h itme W its 
kind, and transnritB an nnp^biled race (o ptetoti^. 
At odf^r kinds bnild in rodu at *p<bn tbef^omtd, 
the chidf jilaoa wbef e these farild is In treea or 
bushes; tha. ante, takes hta shhDatQ'tfad labbanctf 
boitdingthe natv dad often relia+ed hi» rini* in tht 
dutiaaofiantbatioil. B(Mhtdt6ihifl«fficeb]Rti*DB; 
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«nd when the yoang arc excluded, bbtii are «i)Qa]lf 
active in making them an atApIe provition. 

They sometimes live in fiocieties ; and hi Ihefl* 
th^re arc general. Saws observed, and a kind of re- 
publican ' form of government eslaMithed among 
theiD. The^ watch not only for the general safety, 
bat for that of every other bh-d of the grove. How 
' often have we seen a fowler, stealing in upon a 
flodc of dacha or wild geese, disturbed by the 
alanniog note of a crow or a magpie ! it« single 
Toice gave Uie whole thoughtless tribe vrarning, and 
taught them ni good Ome to look to their safety. 

Nor ar* these brrtls lest remarkable for their in- 
atincts thAft (heir capacity f6r instruction. There 
is an ftppareift canning or 'archness iA the loofc of 
(he whoie t¥ihp ; *tid I havfe seen crows and ravens 
tbaght to fetch and carry with the docility of A 
spaniel. Irideed it is Often an exercise that without 
teaching all thfs tribe arebut'too fond of. Every 
1>ody knows what a peAioii they hate (ot shining 
mbstenceSj and sTicb t6y« asi sdme of us put a value 
upon. A whole fymit^ has beeft alarmed at the 
loss of a ring ; every servant has been accused, and 
every creature in the house, conscious of their own 
innocence, suspected each other, when, to the utter 
surprise of all, it has been found in the nest of a 
tame magpie or a jack-daw that nobody had ever 
thoagfat of. 

However, as this class is very numerous, it is not 
t« be supposed that the mtHnerB ate aHke iit all. 
Some, such as the pigeon, are gentle irk? serticeftbte 
to Wan ; other* are ucnions, tajtriciott*, aind n^sf. 
Ittdl^v general titArttct^ra theyalt a^ee ; ndmel^, 
ifrluivitt^ hob^ tirfces,'''^I^t-^tive bddiee, and a 
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&cilU; of flight, that baffles even the boldest'of Ihe 
rapacious kinds in the pursuit. I'wiR begin fvith 
those birds which most properly may be said to be- 
long to this class, and go on tin. I .finish with the 
pigeon, .a harmless bird, that resemhlea this tribe 
in littie eke except their size, and that seems to be 
the shade uniting the pie and the sparrow bind into 
one general picture. 

It is not to be expected diat in this sketch of the 
great magazine of Nature we can stop singly tt> coo- 
.template every object. To. describe the number 
that oflers would be tedious, and the similitude 
.Uiat one bears another would make th'6 history dis- 
gusting. As an historian in relating tb^ actions oC 
some noble people does not stop to give the character 
,of every private man in the army, but only of such 
as have been distinguished by their conduct, cdnrage, 
or treachery; so should the historian of Natujre 
only seize upon the ntost striking objects before 
'him; and, having given one ^ommOn account of 
the most remarkable, refer the peculiarities of the 
rest to their general desq'iptiwi. . 



CHAP. 11. 

Of the Haven, the Crow, mtd tkeirJ^^itie*. 

. J. HE Raven, the Gan-ion'Ofovf, and the Rpokt 

- ere .birds so well kno;tfu, that a ■-■ long - description 
.won)d but obsGur^our i^e^s of , them. The mv^y 
is the largest of the tjiree, wid disti^guisbe^ ffOEp 
the rest iiot only )^ hu size, biit by his bill .beaqif 
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ftoiDdWhat idore hooked tbaii tint iif the teat. As 
fer the camoDrUrow aod ilhe rookj they so strongly 
resemble each otb&e, both in make and size, that 
they are not easily diBtingiitthed asunder. The 
chief diffbreiSce to be foand betrteen them lies in 
the bill of the rdek; Which, hy freqnenUy being 
throst into the groond-to fetch out-gtubs aiid earth' 
worms^ is 'bare of feathers ar iar as the eyes, and 
app«in oS a wbititb colonr. It differs also in the 
pnrple spleodonr or gloss of its feathera, which in 
the carrion crow- are ofa more: dirty black. ;Nor a 
it amiss to make these diBtioctkias, as the nxk has 
but too -frequently suffned for. its similitude to the 
cairion-crow ; and tfaos a harmtess bird, Aat feedt 
only t^ton iosects and corn, baa been de^royed for 
an^er that feeds upcm ' carrion, and is often de- 
■tnictire amcAig young poultry. 

The manners of the raven and the carriouTcrow 
are exactly nmilar ; . they both feed upon canrion ; 
they &y only in paini ; ^d vrill destroy other birdb^ 
if they can take them by surprise. But it is Very 
'different with Uie Teok>^ the daw, and the Corni^ 
ehough, whieh may be oil rankedin tbis order; They 
are sdciable aAd harmteas ; they live only upon in- 
sects'and grain-; and wherever they are, instead of 
injuring other birds, they seem centinels for the 
^wfaole feathered creation. It will be proper, there- 
fore, to describe these two sorts according to their 
Tcapective appetites, as^ they have nothing in com- 
mon but the very strong similitude they bear to each 
other in their colour and formation. 

The raven is a bird found in every region of the. 
world : strong and hardy, he is uninfluenced by the 
•i^iangeB of the weadter ; and when other birds apem 
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umhAd with tlie oddi »r t>iifiD^ ^Ntitismiiw. t^ 
nven u ictive am) betdtbyi hnsUy ilmptpye^ ift 
lirowling f(^ prey, or -«i>at1ina; i« tha coldeflt aimor 
•phere. . Ai tke hnl* at.ttke Ufle>do not <^{m«w 
him, io he bens, the «old of the po^afcaAiftrifs wHb 
equsi indifference. ^Hq it s9Dkitifn«8:iQdetd seea 
niA-whitB, and this may:pix>b«falyj)e tbe:ie0tw( «f 
the rigoroin cliatatei of titd.nw^h, . It i8'ni«Eit£kefy 
that thiff change is' wrought apitshb* w upm n»eil 
«(btr animals in that [tart of the vioriid^ -where then: 
robei; particularly in winder, B«ttiiw UtQ .cJoWar id 
the eo«Dtry they iakehit. Ai in GM;age, v^tm tiK 
natoibl 'heat tdecayii, th6 hik gT(mp;9nty, .«fid at 
last wfait^, 10 bixni^ itfaeae adimalg tha. ooid of tbc 
riitnate may praditiefl ;a. .sinlilaar inngviBhuirat nf 
colour, and may ^^ -i^ thora- porM th»t conveytd 
■tbe tincturing fluids to likf lERtKfneet parte f^ the 
hndy.' " 

Howerer tfaia may be^ srtvte ravon* aro ofitm 
Aovm aoionguB, which, I have heard some flay, 
tin Vendeted thus by art ; and this we cohU readily 
wppose if Aey were aft eanly changieil in titetr 
colour tit they are altered in their hBhsbs'anji dispik- 
■itiona. A raven tuay be recbtuied to sloMnt ev»y 
pnqMceio which biidt ota be c«nYdrbnl. He may 
W trained up for fowling- lil^ a hawbi he may 
be tmght ia fetdi aAd carry like a sptnid ; he taay 
be taught to speak Ute » parcot ;. but; the jmnC 
eztraondinary of ^ ii; ^at He can be;tMght to. aing 
like a maa. I bare heanl' a nveit; ting the Black 
Joke with great difltJoctii£i% truth, and hainaoitr* 

■ [* AjUieseatoftheearlof AjJeslvJryuiWiltphrre, a tame raven, 
that had been taught to spea^, utstt to ramble rtloaC {n the park: 
Am9 h» wM cmamonfy alt«tdW:ald b«nl with cMn, ntl^ 
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. lad^, vriien^e mvep is takeif m a domecitic, 
ht ina many qmHtiM tfawt retader him Kgts^c^eiiy 
aaaanng. Boiy, jiiquMttifej and impadest, be go^a 
eMRip wh9re> >%ODta a«d ^ivea Off tbe do^j playft 
his pranks on the poultry, a.n^ ia pailtcvUrlj 
amdiiow » e«lti^itti«^ th« good^wiU i>S tfafe «i»pk- 
hmM, wko 4p<«A ta he ^ brotinte of the family. 
Qui AheD, with ^amDHQg quafciw <tf », feypMri**^^ 
be D&m alw }m th« yi^^ft ^Od 4c!fei?49- He i» & 
ghit^ by naittre, aad « tbi^ by habit. Ha do^ 
Kol confine him«Ql£ to p«uy de{>E«d9UoQs on th« 
pf^wkry or tbe la«d«r ; h« sptiiii at 9ior« ma^u^oenit 
plandor; at apoUs Utat he^ji }i^^er eihibU ^w 
eq^)y ; but whch, lik^ a wwri he rests satiaBad 
with hBxing . tto wtiflfa^tipn of »OBietimes TisUing 
and cOAtemphi^iiig i« lecret. A piece of moq^yj, 
a tea-'Spooflj Of.R t*^i are alvraya tempting b^ta to - 
biaaWice; tjies?- bo wUl sUy seine upoit,. raid if 
Bol vNjtdiediviU vairy to bis fi^voarit? M?. 

In hifl wUd tiwiie, th& raveD m an active bb4 
greedy plunderer. Nothing comes araias ta him ; 
wbfrtker hif pray be Uviog or long dead, it is aU tha 
■ame, b« ^« to wi^ t^ vorqeioqs appetite; and 
whte he has gitti^d hipiselC flie; to acqoajjit hia 
fellows that they may participate of the spoil. If 
Ijie carcase be aj»ady in the possespioQ of some 
TtoH powerftd anisoal,' a wolf, a fox, or a dog;, 
therafQD aits t^ti a litUe. distance, content to ooa-> 
tiaae a haoible spectator till they have done. If 

and 001^ of iup iuqui^tire tribe. When a copsiderable number 
of these vere collected rouqd him, fae would lift up his head, and 
with a boarse and hoUaw voice shout out the word Holla ! Thi« 
would iastantly put to flight and diapene hi* a^le brethren t 
wbil* ti)e nreit nseimd; to epjoy the ffj^t he bad iK^fuloosdrl . 
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in tiis fligihts he petveives no bopcni of carrion, (mfafl 
his scent is so esfqiiidU that he can smell it at %' 
itast dlBtance,) he thea conteDta himself with more: 
linsavoury foodj fruits, insects^ and the accidental' 
desert of a dunghill. ' 

This bird chiefly builds its nest in tnees, and lays' 
five or six eggs of a pale green colour, nitfrked m^- 
small'brownish spots. They live sometimes in pairs, 
and sometimes they frequent in great numbera t^' 
neighbourhood of populous cities, where they aw 
oseful in devouring those carcases that Would other-^ 
wise putrefy and infect the air. ' They bttildin high' 
trees or old towers, in the beginning of IVferdi with 
ns in England; and sometimes sooner, as the spring 
is more' or less advanced lor the season; But it ir 
not always near towns that they fix their retreats : 
(hey often build in unfrequeAted places, and drive 
all other birds from Uieir vicioity. They wiH not 
permit even their yonng to keep in tiie satne dis- 
trict, but drive them off when they are sufficiently 
able to shift for themselves. Martin, in his descrip- 
tion of the Western Isles, avers that there ai^ three 
little islands among the number, which are occupied 
by a pair of ravens each, that drive off all oUier 
birds with great cries and impetuosity. 

Notwithstanding the injury these birds do in 
picking out the eyes of sheep and Iambs, when Ihey 
find them sick and helpless, a vulgar' respect is paid 
them ; as being the birds that fed the prophet Elijah 
in the wilderness. This prepossession in Javoar of 
the raven is of very ancient date, as the Romans 
themselves, who thought the bird ominons, paid it, 
from motives of fear, the most profound veneration. 
One of these that had been kept in the temple of 
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Caitor, as Plioy infiu'raa iw. Sen down into the sihap 
«f a taikn-j who took much delight in the vUiU of 
bit- new acquaintance. He tauglit the bird several 
tridis; but jmrticatBriy to pronounoe the names of 
the emperor TiberiOB and the whole r^al fiuaily. 
The taihir was beginning to grow rich i>y Uloie who 
came to see thia wonderful raven, till an eaTfoM 
neighbour, diipfeased at the tailor's succets, killed 
the bird,' and deprived the tailor of his fatore hopei 
of fiortune. The flomanfl, howerer, iook the poor 
tailor's part ; they punished the man who frf^rei 
the iojnry, and gave the raven all the honours of a 
rattgnificent interment. 

Birds in general live longer than quadruped* ; and 
the raven is said to be one of the mott-long^lived tit 
the Dumber. Henod asserts that a raven will live 
nine times as long as a man ; bat though this is 
fitbalous, it is certain that soma of them have been 
known to live near a hundred years. This animal 
•eenn posaesaed of those qnalities that gCDerally 
produce longevity ; a good app^its, and great 
eaeroiBe. lu dear weattior, the ravens fly in pairs 
to a great height^ making a deep loud noise, 
di&rent from Uiat of their asual crodcing. 

'The 'carrion-craw resemblea the raven in its ap* 
petiteB, its laying, and manner of bringing up its 
jroung. It only diflers in lieing leas boM, \tn 
docile, and less&voured 1^ mankind. 
' The rank leads the way m aat^Kr, biit a more 
faarmica* train^ that have no carnivorous appetites, 
bat aidy fead upon insects (uid oom. TheRoyston 
CTDW^ about t)ie nx« of the two former. Thetweast, 
belly; back, and ap|i«r part of the neck, being «f a 
fflle asfa-coAotNT ; Uiie head and witiga glomcd oretr 
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with a fine blue. He is a bird of passage, visiling 
this kingdom in the beginning of winter, aad leaving 
it in the spring. He breeds, however, in different 
parts of the British dominions, and his nest is 
common enough in trees in Ireland. The jack- 
daw is black, like all the former, but ash-colonred 
on the breast and belly. He is not above the size 
of a pigeon. He is docile and loquacious. His 
head is large for the size of his body, which, as has 
been remarked, argues him iogenioas and crafty^ 
-He builds in steeples, old castles, and high rocks, 
laying five or six e^s in a season. The Cornish 
chough is like a jack-daw, but bigger, and almoat 
the size of a crow. The ImII, feet, and legs, are like 
those of a jack-daw, hot of a red colour ; and the 
-plumage is black all over. It frequents rocks, old 
castles, and churches, by the sea-side, like the daw; 
and with the same noisy assiduity. It is only seen 
along the western coasts of England. These are 
birds very similar in their manners, feeding on 
grain and insects, living in society, and often 
suffering general castigation from the flock for the 
good of the community. 

The rook, as is well known, builds in woods aai 
forests in the neighbourhood of man, and some- 
limes mdkes choice of grovea in the very midst of 
cities fi>r ^e place of its retreat and security. In 
these it establishes a kind of legal constitution, by 
which all intruders are , excluded from coming to 
live among them, and none sa£Eered to build but 
acknowledged natives of the place. I have often 
(unosed myself with observing tiieir plan of policy 
from my window in the Temple, that looks upon a 
grove where they have made a colony ia the midst 
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of the city. At the commencement- of spring, the 
rookery, which during the continuance of winter 
seemed to have heen deserted, or only guarded hy 
about five or six, like old stddiero in a garrison, now 
begins to be once more frequented ; and in a short 
time all the bustJe and hurry of business ia fairly 
commenced. Where these numbers resided during 
the winter is not easy to guess ; perhaps in the 
trees of hedge-rows, to be nearer their food. In 
spring, however, they cultivate their native trees ; 
and, in the places where they were themselves 
hatched, they prepare to propagate a future 
progeny. 

-- They keep tog^her in pairs; and when the 
ofBces of coartship are over, they prepare for making 
their nests and laying. The old inhabitants of the 
place are all already provided ; the nest which 
served them for years before, with a little trimming 
and dressing, will serve very well again ; the diffi- 
culty of nestling, lies only upon the young ones who 
have no nest, and must Uierefore get up one as well 
as they can. But not only the materials are want* 
iog, but also the place in which to fix it! Every^ 
part of .a tree will not do for this purpose, as some 
branches may not be sufficiently forked ; others may 
not be sufficiently strong ; and still others may be 
too much exposed to the rockings of the wind. The 
male and female npon this occasion are, for some 
days, seen examining all the trees of the grove very 
attentively; and. when they have " fixed upon a 
branch that seems fit for their purpose, they con- 
tinue to sit upon and observe it very sedulously for 
tWQ or three days longer. The place being Uma 
detennined upon, they begin to gather the materials 
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for their nest ; such as atidu ind~ fibraiis taoist 
which they regularly dispose in (he moit substantial 
maaoer. But here a aevr aod nodxpeoted dfafltack 
arises. It often happens that tho young ctrnpls 
kave made choice of a place too near the maaqien 
of an older pair, vtho do not choose to be inooni't 
^loded by such troublesome neighbours. A qmrrel 
therefore instantly ensues ; in which the eki ones 
we always Tictorioiu. 

The joong ceuple, thus expelled, are oblignl 
again to go through the fetigaes of ddiberatibg, 
ezaininiag, and (losing; and baring taken tsite to 
keep their due distance, the neat begins again, m4 
their industry deserves commendiitioq. But their 
alacrity is ofien too great in the beginning ; they 
aoan grow weary of bringing tite materiate of liait 
nest from distant places ; qnd they very easily per" 
^ve that sticks may b^ providednearer home, with 
leas honeqty indeed, but some degree of addrtas. 
Away they go, tfaerefore, to pilfer as fast as they 
tan ; and wherever they see a nest uagtiarded, they 
take caxe to rob it af the very lihcucest atifka ef 
which it is eomporied. But diese Ihdk never gd 
Nnpunidbed; and probably vpem compbint heastg 
HMiie, tiiere is a general punishment inflicted. I 
bave seen eight or ten rooks ccune upoa «ch ocMu 
sions, and aeiting npon die new nest of thb youag 
eoople all ai once, tear it in pieon in a momenta 

At length, therefore, ike young pair fiwd tfa^ ae* 
«eB9\ty of going more regnlady and honestly to worft.- 
While one flies to fetch the nsiterials, the other sits 
upon the tree to guard it; and ^B in the spaoe of 
three or four days, with a skirmish now and than 
hatwcen, fliepair hitva fitt^ up a comtitidiMH nest. 
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composed of stiels without, and of fibrous roots 
and long grass within. From the instant the female 
bAgins to lay, all hostilities are at an end ; not one 
of the whole grove, that a little before treated her 
SD mdely, will now venture to molest her ; so that she 
brings forth her brood with patient tranquillity. 
Sach is the sererity with which even native rooks 
are treated by »ch other ; bnt if a foreign rocdt 
ahoiih] attempt to make himself a denizen of their 
EiDciety, he would nkeet with no ftvour; the whole 
grave would at once be up in arms a^nit fain, 
and expel him without mercy.* 

In some oeuntries these birds are considered as a 
iKtlefit, in others as a nuisance : their chi4f food ia 
the wdrm (^ the dor-beetle, and corn ; thus they may 
be said to do as mndi service by deatroying that 

. H* Mr. HutcbiDKUi ia bia Historj of Cmnlwrlaiid, rebOea m 
remarkable anecdote of tbia sagacioui commimitf, wbich ooi 
curred At the se^t pf Daniel WilsoD, Esq. in WestmoreJaDdf 

Hiere were two grovea adjoining; to the park ; one of which 
bdforidany years been theanoust tMortof aninttberofheronit 
sad tbe other coatained a large rookery. For a long time diaaa 
two tribes lived peaceably together: but in the ipring of tbo year 
1775, the trees of the heronry were cut down, and the young brood 
pftriahed by the feil of the timber. The parent birds, not willing 
U be driTen from their ancisnt abode, eOdeaToured to eStct a 
a^thfamt in the lAokery. The Booki made an obstinate re- 
(is^nce, but after a desperate contest, in the courie of whicA 
many of the Rooks and some of the Herons lost their lives, the 
latter at last succeeded in obtaining possession of some of the 
frtM ; and that very spring llutlt their nests afiresh. The oexl 
lewon k nnilar sonflttt torit place ; which, like the former, ende^ 
W the viptor^ of the Herons o^er the Booki : sines this time, 
peace seems to have been agreed upon between them : the Rooka 
have relinquished part of the grove to the Herons, to which patt 
idoiie tHey confine ritemsdvM ; aad tbe two cornnwDitie* appear 
to live togethn la m mnHit iotauuj t» bclbra ilvdi^xittO 
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noxious Insect^ as they do injury by consuming Ibe 

produce of the husbandman's industry. 

To this tribe of the crow kind, some foreign sorts 
might be added : I will take notice only of one^ 
which, from the extraordinary size and fashion of its 
bill, must not be passed in silence. This is tbe CaHuv 
or horned Indian raven, which exceeds the coinmon' 
raven in size, and habits of depredation. But what 
he differs in from all other birds is the beak^ which, 
by its length and curvature at die end, appears 
designed for rapine ; but then it has a kind of hom 
standing out from the top, which looks somewhat' 
like a second bill, and gives this bird, otherwise , 
fierce and ugly, a very formidable appearance. The 
horn springs out of the forehead, and grows to the 
upper part of the bill, being of great bulk ; so that 
near the forebead it is four inches broad, not unlike 
the horn of the rhinoceros, but more crooked at the 
. tip. Were the body of the bird answerable in size 
to the head, the calao would exceed in magnitude 
even the vnltore or the eagle. But the head and 
beak are out of all proportion, the body being not 
much larger than that of a hen. Yet even here 
there are varieties ; for in such of those birds as 
come from different parts of A&ica, ^e body is 
proportionable to the beak ; in such as come ftx>m 
the Molucca islands, the beak bears no proportion 
to the body. Of what use this extraordinary ex- 
crescence is to the bird, is not easy to determine ; 
it lives, like others of its kind, upon carrion, and 
seldom has a living enemy to cope with : Nature 
seems to sport in the production of mapy animals, 
as if she were willing to exhibit instances as well 
of variety as economy in their fiirmatton. 
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Of tke Magpie, and its Affinities. 

X HERE are such a rariety of birds that may be 
distributed under this headj that we must not expect 
very precise ideas of any. To have a straight 
strong ' bill, legs formed for hopping, a body of 
about the size of a Rjagpie, and party-coloured 
plttmage, are the only marks by which I must be 
contented to distinguish this numerous fantastic 
tribe, that add to tbe beauty, thon^ not to the 
faannoay of our landscapes. In fact, their chattering 
every where disturbs the melody of the lesser 
warblers ; and their noisy courtship not a little 
damps the song of the linnet and the nightingale. 

However, we have very few of this kind in our 
woods, compared to those in the neighbourhood of 
the line. There tbey not only paint the scene with 
the beauty and the variety of their plumage^ but 
stun the ear with their vociferation. In those 
hixurious forests, the singing-birds are scarcely ever 
heard, but a hundred varieties of the pie, the jay, 
the roller, the chatterer, and the toucan, are 
continually in motion, and with their illusive 
mockeries disturb or divert the spectator, as he 
happens to be disposed. 

The Magpie is the chief of this kind with us, and 
is too well known to need a description. Indeed, 
were its other accomplishments equal to its beauty, 
few birds could he put in competition. Its* black, 
its white, its green and purple, with the rich and 
l^ded combination of the glosses on its tul, are ai 
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fine 88 any that adorn the most beautiful of the 
feathered tribe. But it haa too many of the qualities 
of a beau, to depreciate these natural perfectioos: 
vain, restless, loud, and quarrelsome, it is an un- 
welcome intruder everywhere; and nerer mJBses 
an opportunity, when it-finds one, of doing mischief. 

The magpie bears a great resemblance to the 
butcher-bird in its bill, which has a sharp process 
near'the end of the upper chap, as well aa in the 
shortness of iU wings, and the form of the tail, each 
fiather shortening from the two middlemost. But 
it agrees still more in its food, living not only upim 
WM-ms and insects^ but also upon small birds when 
they can be seized. A wounded lark, or a young 
chicken separated from the hen, are sure plunder ; 
and the magpie will even someUmes set upon and 
strike a black-bird. 

The same iQs<dence prompts it to teize the largest 
BDimals when its insults can be offered with security. 
I^tey often are seen perched upon the back of att 
OS or a sheep, pecking up the insects to be found 
there, chattering and twmenting the poor uiimal 
at the same tirae, and stretching out their seeks 
for conAat, if Ae beast tsrns its head backward 
td reprehend him. They sedt out also the nests 
of birds ; and, if the parent escape, the eggs 
isake up for the deficieecy: the thrush and the 
black-bird are but too freqoefttly robbed by this 
assassin, and Uiii in sotae uwasure caoMs their 
smrcityt 

No food seems to came amies to the bird; it 
shares with ravens in thetf carrion, with toOkB in 
their grain, and with the cuckoo in birds ieg^ : but 
it BBems possessed of a pMvideaciQ sttdom mUd 
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With glaUona ; for when it is Mtisfted for the pre- 
sent, it lays up the remainder of the feast for another 
occasion. It will even in a tame state hide its food 
when it haa done eating, and After a time return to 
the secret hoard witli renewed appetite and vocife- 
ration . 

In all its habits it discovers a deg;ree of instinct 
lUivsual to other birds. Its nest is not lees rentark- 
able for the manner in which it is composed than 
for the place the magpie tahes to build it in. The 
n^st it usually placed, conspicnous enough, either in ' 
the HiiMIe of some hawthorn busfa^ or on the top of 
some high tree. The place, however, is always 
foaad diffieult ef access ; for the tree pitched upon 
usually grows in some thick hedge-row, fenced by 
brabibleB at the root ; or sometimes one of the 
higher bushes ia Sxed upon for the parpose. WUen 
the place ii tbue chosen as inaccessible as possible 
to men, the next care is to fence the nest above, so , 
as to defend it from all the various enemies of air. 
The kite, the crow, and tiie sparrow-hawk, are to be 
guarded against; as Uieir nests have been sometimes 
plundered by the magpie, so U is reasonably fieared 
that dtey wiH take the first opportunity to retaliate. 
To prevent this, the magpie's nest is bnill with 
Mr^rtatng labour and ingenaity. 

The body of the next is composed of hawthorn 
bm«ches, the thofns sticking outward, but well 
united together by their mutual insertions. Within 
it ia lined with fibrow roots, wool, and long grass, 
tmd then nicely plaistered all round vrith mod and 
elay. The body of the nest being thus made firm 
aMd dftmniOdloHs, the next work is to make the 
canopy which is to defend it above. This is com- 
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posed o( the sharpest thorns, wove together in sDch 
a manner as to den; all entrance except at the dooFj 
which is just large enough to permit egress and 
regress to the owners. In this fortress the male and 
female batch and bringup their brood with secarity,' 
sheltered from all attacks but those of the climbing 
scboel-boy, who often finds his torn and bloody 
hands too dear a price for the eggs or the young- 
ones. The magpie lays six or Beveo eggs, of a pale 
green colour, spotted with brown. 

This bird, in its domestic state, preserres itS' 
natural character with, strict propriety. The same 
noisy, mischievous habits attend it to the cage that 
marked it in the woods ; and being more cunning, 
so it is also a more docile bird than any other (aken 
into keeping. Those who are desirous of teaching' 
it to speak, hare a foolish custom of cutting its 
tongue, which only puts the poor animal to pain, 
without improving its speech in the smallest degree. 
Its speaking is Bometimes very distinct ; but its 
sounds are too thin and sharp to be an exact imita- 
tion of the . human voice, which the hoarse raven 
and parrot can counterfeit more exactly. 

To this tribe we may refer the Jay, which is one 
of the most beautiful of the British birds. The 
forehead is white, streaked with black ; the head is 
covered with very long feathers, which it can erect 
into a crest at pleasure ; the whole neck, back, 
breast, and belly, are of a faint purple, (kshed with 
grey ; the wings are most beautifully barred with a 
lovely blue, black, and white ; the tail is black, 
and the feet of a pale brown. Like the magpie, 
it Seeds upon fruits, will kill small birds, and is 
extremely docile. 
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i.Th.e Toucan. 

2.The Huppoo. 

3 The Coctatoo. 
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The Chatterer also, which is a native of Ger- 
many, may be placed in this rank ; and is some- 
what less than the fonner. It is variegated with a 
beaatiful mixture of colours; red> asb-colonr, 
chesnut, and yellow : but what distinguishes it 
from all other birds, are tiie horny appendage 
from the tips of ! |uill feathers, 

which stand bare e the colour 

and gloss of the 1 

The Roller is i n any of the 

former. The breast and belly are blue; the head 
green ; and the wings variegated wiUi blue, black, 
and white. But it may be distinguished from alt 
others by a sort of naked tubercles or warts near 
the eyes, which still farther contribute to increase 
ks beauty. 

To this class may be added a numerous list from 
all the tropical forests of the east and west ; where 
the birds are remarkable for discordant voices and 
brilliant plumage. I will Sx only upon one, 
which is the most singular of all the feathered 
creation. 

This. is the Toucan, a bird of the pie kind, whose 
bill is nearly as large as the rest of its whole body. 
Of this extraordinary bird there are four or five 
varieties. I will only describe tiie red>beaked 
toucan ; and as the figure of this bird makes the 
principal part of its history, I will follow Edwards 
through all the minutiie of its singular conformation. 
It is about tbe size of and shaped like a jack-daw> 
with a large head to support its monstroua bill : 
iiuB bill, from the angles of the mouth to its point, 
is six inches and a half; and its breadth in the 
thickest part is a little more than two. Its tbicknen 
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n«ar th« bead, is one inch and a quarter ; and it 
is a little rounded along the top of the upper cbvp, 
the under side being round also ; the whole of the 
btl) extremely slight, and- a little thicker ttnn 
parehment. The apper chap Is of a bright yellow, 
except on each side, which is of a fine scarlet 
colour ; as is also the lower chap, except at the base, 
which is purple. Between the head and the biH 
there is a black line of separation all round the baas 
of the bill ; in the upper part of which the nostrils 
are placed, and are almost covered with feathers ; 
whicb has occasioned some writers to eay that (be 
tottcan has no nostrils. Round the eyes, on eauh 
side of the head, is a space of blnidi skin, void df 
feathers, above which the bead is black, except a 
white spot on each side joining to the base of tk6 
Upper chap. The hinder pert of tlbe neck, the 
iMck, wings, tail, belly, and thighs, are black. Tke 
under side i^ the bead, diroat, and the beginning 
of the breast, are white. Between the white <hi 
the breast, and the blade on the belly, is a space of 
red feathers, in the form of a new moon with its 
borns upwards. The legs, feet, and claws, are of 
an ash-colour; and the toes stand like tiioie of 
parrots, two b^ore, and two behind. 

it is reported by travellen, that tkis bird, tbon^ 
fiimic^ed with so fwnidablea beak, is harmlefls and 
gentle, being so easily made tame, as to sit and hatch 
Ua young in houses. It feeds chiefly apon pepper^ 
which M dev«ttrB very greedily, gorging itself in 
such a nanner, that k voids it crade and ancon* 
eoeted. TMs, b^wever, is no olijection to tke natives 
from using it again ; they even prefer it beCftre thai 
pepp«r whieh in fre^ gatheped froM the bree : arid 
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i|een persuaded that the stKbgtfa bud htat Of the 
pepper » qualified by tbe faird; and Ih&t all itt 
noxionB qnEdities are thui exhajteted. 

Whatever be the truth of this report^ bottnag is 
mor^ eerteia than that the taatian lives ooly ^ttn. b 
vegatable diet ; and Id a domeriic state to vtfaidi. U 
is tVequeBtl; broy^t ia the warm oountiies wrhert 
ft' is bred, it is seen te pr^r satii food to all other. 
¥<fStOj who brad one tame, asierts, iimi it leaped' u|^ 
Afid down, wagged the tail, aad cried with a, voice 
reteitiblini^ that of a magpie. It fed tipoa tbe aoiqe 
things that parrots do ; but was miwt greedy of 
grapes, which being plnokad off one by one, and 
thrown into the air, it would mqat dexUxmdy catdt 
before they fell to the ground. Its bill, he adds, 
wai hoUow, and upon that account very light, so 
tiiat it bad but liUje strength in so apparently for* 
kuidable a weapon : . nor ooald it peck cr strike 
fliaqrtly therewith. But tU loagne aeemed to aiairt 
the e^orts of this unwiddy mechine.: it was l(mg, 
tbin, and flat, not. unlike OQe of the feathcta i^n the 
twdc of a dangbdl cock ,- ^lia it mdveid up and 
down, and often extended fivd or six inches from 
the bill. It was of a fle^h-colour, and very reigark- 
ably fringed on each side with very small filaments, 
exactly resembling a feather. 

It is probable that this long tongue has greater 
strengUi fhaa the thin bo}k>w beak Ui»t contains it. 
It is likely that the beak is only a kind of sheath for 
this peculiar instrument, used by the. toncan, not 
only in making itsielf a ne^, but idso in obtaining 
its provision. Nothing is mon eertaia> thwi tliat 
this bird buildB its nest in boles of tUMS, ,wMeh hayt 
beeA pfccmoDsIy soooped Mt Cdr tbis pappo»0 ; .mid^H 
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is dot very likely that so feeble a bill could be Tcry 

serviceable in working upon such hard materials. 

Be this as it will, there is oo bird secures its 
yoQUg b^ter from external injury than the toucan. 
It has not only birds, men, and serpents to guard 
against, but a numerous tribe' of monkies, still more 
prying, miachievons, and hungry, than all the icst 
The toucan, hovrevo', scoops out its nest intO' the 
hollow of some tree, leaving 6nly a hcde lai^ 
enough to go in and out at. There it sits, with its 
great beak, guarding the entrance ; and if the 
monkey ventures to offta' a visit of curipsity, the 
toucan gives him such a welcome, that he presently 
thinks proper to pack off, and is glad to escape 
with safety. 

This bird is only found in the warm climates of 
South America, where it is in great request both 
for the delicacy of its flesh, which is tender and 
nourishing, and for the beauty of iCs plumage, par- 
ticularly the feathei^ of the breast. The skin of 
this part the Indians pluck ofij and, vdien dry, 
glue to their cheeks ; and this they consider as an 
irresistible addition to their beauty. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the Woo^eeker and its Affiniiie$. 

tVE come now to the namerous tribe of Wood- 
peckers ; a class easily distinguishable from all 
others, both for their peculiar formation, tiieir 
method of procuring food, and their manner of pro- 
viding a place of safety for their young. Indeed, n* 
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•tber daas of birds seems more immediately formed 
for the method of life they pursue^ being fitted by 
n^urcj at all poiats, for the pecaliarity of tbeiv 
condition.' They live chiefly upon the insei^ 
contained in the body of trees ; and for this paq>ose 
are fnnished with a straight, hardj strongs angular 
and sharp bill, made for piercing and boring. They 
have a tong^ue of a very great length ;* rounds 
ending in a sharp, stiff, bony tborn^ deotated on 
each side^ to strike anls and insects when didodged 
from their cells. Their 1^ are short and strong, 
for the purposes of climbing. Their toes stand 
two forward, and two backward ; which is particu- 
lariy serviceable in holding by brandies of trees. 
They have hard stiff tails, to lean upon when 
climbing. ■ They feed only upon insects, and want 
that intestine, which anatomists call the ceecnm ; a 
circumstance peculiar to this tribe only. 

Of this bird there are many kinds^ and many 
varieties in each kind. They form large colonies in 
the forests of every part of the world. They differ 
in size, colour, and appearance ; and agree only in 
the marks above mentioned, or in those habits 
which result from so peculiar a conformation. 
Instead therefore of descending into a minute 
discrimination of every species, let us take one for a 
pattern, to which all the rest wHl be found to bear 
the strongest afiSnity. Words can but feebly describe 
the plumage of a bird ; but it is the province of 
history- to enter into a detail of every animal's' 
pursuits and occupations. 

The Green Wood-spite or Wood-pecker is called 
the Rain Fowl in some parts of the country ; he- 
cftiue, when it makes a greata noise than orduuuy* 
1 
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it ia lUppued to fofet^ rain. It is about tibe sIec 
of a jay ; tJie throat, breast, and bdly, are of a pale 
gre^isb colour; and the back, nedt, aad covert 
feathers of thcwings. are gnea. But the tongue 
of this little adiHtal makeB its moBt distinguubed 
oharacterittic, aa it serves for its support and dft* 
fence. As vras said above, the wood-pecker feed* 
vpoD insects ; and particalarly on those vhich ar« 
fedged in the body of hollow or of rottiag trees* 
The tongue is its initrunient for killing, and ^ocarr 
iag this food ; whidicaafiDtbefound in great plenty. 
This is round, ending in a stiff, sharp* booy tip* 
dentated on both sideSj like the .beard <^ an, arrow i 
and this it t&n dart out three or four inches fiFoin the 
bill, and draw iaagain at pleuure. Its prey is thus 
transfixed and drawn into the bill, whicb, wbfsi 
swaUowed, the dart ia aguo launched at frash game. 
Nothing has empUi^ed the attention of the ourtoiu 
in thi^ part of aoatomy, «ore than the cootri^ace 
by which the tongue of this bird performs it« fune^ 
tions with tticb great eekrity. The tongue ia diBWo - 
back into the bill by the bdp of two sniaU roand cwtit 
lages, fastened into the fore-m^tioncd boay tip, and 
running efamg the leagth of the tbngwe. ThcM 
cartilage^ from th^ root of the tongue, take a oircuit 
beyond the ears ; and being reflected backwards to 
< the crown of Mat head, make a large fa«r. Tb« 
nUBcular, spongy flesh of the tongue, eadoses thaas 
lages. like a aheaAh ; and is sa mtMle, tkat it 
be extended «r cMtracted like a wonn. The 
lages indeed have musclea ftccorapanying then 
;U)ejr whole kaglb backwards. But there is 
rhether eontrivance ; for tfaei>e is a broad niti9<^* 
ng the sanibgae t» tJiQ.bQM8 ci the ahnlt. 
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wli'tch, by contracting or dilating, forces the 
cartilages forward through the tongue, and then 
forces the tongue and alt through the bill, to be 
etiiployed for the animal's preservation, in piercing 
its prey. 

Such is the instrument with which this bird is 
provided' and this the manner in which this in- 
strument is employed. When a wood-pecker, by 
its natural sagacity, finds out a rotten hollow tree, 
where there are worms, ants eggs, or insects, it 
immediately prepares for its operations. Resting by 
its strong claws, and leaning on the thick feathers 
iof its tail, it begins to bore with its sharp strong 
beak, until it discloses the whole internal habitation. 
Upon this, either through pleasure at the sight of 
its prey, or with a desire to alarm the insect colony, 
it sends ibrth a loud cry, which throv^s terror and 
co/ifusion into the whole insect tribe. They creep 
hither and thither, seeking for safety; while the 
bird luxuriously feasts upon them at leisure, darting 
its tongue with unerring certainty, and devouring 
the whole brood. 

The wood-iJ)ecker, however, does not confine its 
depredations solely to trees, but sometimes lights 
upoii the ground, to try its fortune at an ant-hill. It 
is riot so secure of prey there as in the former case, 
although the numbers are much greater. They He 
generally too deep for the bird to come at them ; 
and it is obliged to make up by stratagem the defect 
of power. The wood-pecker firsLgoes to their hills, 
.--.which it pecks, in order to call them abroad; it 
i^i^^n thrusts out its long red tongue, which, being 
■like a worm, and resembling their usual prey^ the 
-ants come out to settle upoi^ in jEi;^at pumbera; 

TOL. IT. O* , * 
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however^ the bird watching the propereet oppor- 
tunity, withdraws its tongue at a jerk, and devours 
the devourera. This stratagem it continaes till it 
has alarmed their fears, or till it is quite satisfied. 

As the wood-pecker is obliged to make holes in 
trees to procure food, ao is it also to make cavities 
itiU larger to form its nest and to lay in. This is 
performed, as usual, with the bill ; although some^ 
have affirmed thpt the animal uses its tongue, as a 
girablet to bore with.- But this is a mistake; and 
those that are curious, may often hear the eoise of 
the bill rpaking its way in large woods and forests. 
The ivood-pecker chooses, however, for this purpose, 
trees that are decayed, or wood that i^ soft, like 
beech, elm, and poplar. In these, with very little 
trouble^ it can make boles as exactly round as a 
matheqiatician could witii compasses. One of these 
holes the bird generally chooses for its own use, to 
nestle, and bring up its young in ; but as they are 
easily made, it is delicate in its choice, and often 
mukes twenty before one is found fit to give entire 
satisfitction. Of those which it has made and 
deserted, other birds, not so good bofers, and less 
ddicate in their choice, take possession. The jay 
^nd the starling lay their eggs in these holes ; an^ 
bats are now and then found in peaceable pos- 
session. Boys aometipies have thrust in their hands 
with certain hopes of plucking out a bird's egg; 
but, to their great mortification, have had their 
Qngers bitten b^ bat at the bottom. 

The vrood-pewer takes, no care to line its ne^t 
withfeathers or sdaw; its eggs are deposited in the 
hole, without any thing to keep them warm, except 
the heat of the par^ftt's body. Their number i* 
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gtfnereliy fife or six; alwayd white, olidong, mid of 
n iBMdte size. Wlien the yeahg ore exchidal, 
and before they le^M the ii«>t, th^ are adorned 
with a scarlet pluMage onder their throat, vhich 
adds to their beauty. ■ 

In ouF climate^ this bird is eonteiited with mch a 
wainseoat habitation as has been described for its 
young; hut in the warmer regions of Guinea- and 
Brazilj they take a very different method to protect 
and hatch their nascent progeny. A traveller vrhp 
walks into the forests of those coantriee, among the 
first strange objects that excite curiosity, is struck 
with the multitude of birds nests hanging at the 
ejittemUy of almost every branch. Many other kinds 
«f birds build in this manner ; but the chief of then 
are of the wood-pecker kind ; and indeed there is 
notj in the whole history of nature, a more singolar 
iiMtanee of the sagacity of those little animals in 
protecting thenteetres a^inst suoh enemies as they 
have most occasion to few. In eiiUirated conntriM, 
« graai part of the caution of the feathered tribe is to 
hide or defend their nests fromtbe invasions of man, 
M he is their most dreaded enen^. Bnt in the ^th 
of those remote and solitary forests, where man is 
bat seMom acen, the little bird has nothing to ap- 
prehend frotn man. The parent is enrdess how 
much the nest is exposed to general notice ; satisfied 
if it be oat of the reach of those rapacious creatures 
Ibnt live by robb^y and surprise. If the monkey or 
the snake con be guarded against, the bird has ho 
titber enemies to fbar : for this' p«ppa«e', its nest is 
built vpoH the depending points of the most oatward 
bratidies of a tall toee, such as the banana vt Ae 
^v^tAa. On ode of tkoie inaiwue trcseSj, ia seen 
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the roost various aod the most inimical assemblage 
<rf creatures that cao be imagined. The top it 
inhabited by monkies of some particular tribe, that 
drive off all others ; lower down twine about the 
great trunk numbers of the larger snakes, patiently 
waiting till some unwary animal comes within 
the sphere of (heir activity; and at the edges <^ 
the tree bang these artiticial nests, in great abun- 
dance, inhabited by birds of the most delightful 
plumage. 

The nest is usually formed in this manner ; vfhen 
the time of inculMttion approaches, they fly busily 
about, in quest of a kind of moss, called, by the 
English inhabitants of those countries, old man's 
beard. Jt is a fibrous substance, and not very 
unlike, hair; which bears being moulded into any 
fbrm, and suffers being glued together. This, 
therefore, the little wood-pecker, called by the 
natives of Brazil the Guiratemga, first glues by 
some viscous subatance, gathered in the forest, to 
the extremest branch of a tree ; - then building 
downward, and still adding fresb materials to Ihose 
already procured, a nest is formed, that depends, 
like a poach, from the point of the branch ; the 
bole to enter at, is on the side ; and all the interior 
parts are hned with the finer fibres of the same 
substance, which compose the whole. 

Such is the general contrivance of these banging 
nests ; which are made, by some other birds, with 
still superior art. A little bird of tlie. Gros-beak 
kind, in the Philippine Islands, makes its nest in such 
a manner that .there is no opening but from' the 
bottom. At the bottom the bird enters, and goes 
up through a funnel, like a chimney, till it comes to 
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Uie real door of the nest^ which lies on one side, 
and only opens into this funnel.* 

Some birds glue their nest to the leaf "of the 
banana-tree, which makes two sides of their little 
habitation ; while the other two are artificially com- 
posed by their own industry. But these, and all of 
the kind, are built with the same precautions to 
guard the young against the depredations of 
monldes and serpents, which abound in every tree. 
The nest bangs there, before the spoilers, a tempting 
object, which they can only gaze upon, while the 
bird flies in andout, without danger, or molestation,, 
from BO formidable a vicinity. 
. [^In the interior of Africa, Mr. Paterson found a 
kind ofGros-beak, tivingtogether in large societies^ 
and fiibncating thei^ nests under one common roof. 
This collection of nests, or rather aerial city, ia 
generally built in one of those vast and spreading 
trees, growing in that uninhabited region. In one 
tree, he observes, there could not be less than from 
eight hundred to a thousand under one roof, which 
resembled that of a thatched house, and projected 
over the entrance of the nest below in a very sin- 
gular manner. " The industry of these birds seems 

[* This bird constructs a curious neat nitb the long fibres of 
plants and grass, and suspends it by a kind of cord nearly hair an 
ell long, from the end of a slender branch of a tree, that it may 
be inaccessible to snakea ; and secure from the intrusion of the 
niimeruui monkies which inhabit those regions. At the end 
a[ this cord, is a gourd-shaped nest divided into three apart- 
ments ; the first nf which is occupied by the oibIc, the second 
by the female, and the third coii,laing the young; and in the 
first apartment where the male keeps watch, is placed on one 
side a little tough clay, and on the top of this clay ia fixed » 
glow-worm, to afibrd its inhabitSDU light in die night.] 
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ahflMt e<|aal to that of a bee. Tfanragboot tti* 
(lay, they appear busily employed in carrying a fib* 
Species' of grass ; which is the principal material 
they employ fof the purpose of erecting this extra- 
orditlary work, as well as for additions and repairs. 
Though nJy short stay in the country was noj 
Sufficient to satisfy me by ocular pi*oof, that they 
added to their tiedts as tbey annually increased -in 
numbers ; stiJI from the tntny trees which !'■ luva 
iieen borne down by the weight, and others which 
I hare obse^ed with tbeir boughs completely 
covered over, it would appear that this is really 
the case. When the free, which is the sappoit 
^f this Atffisil city. Is abliged to gite way to the 
increaae of weight, it is obvioas that tbey are ns 
longer pRrfectdd, and are under the necessity of 
building in other trees. One of thdse deserted 
neets I had the cotioslty to break down; to inform 
hiySelfof the inteimal structure Of it; and found- it 
Equally ingenious with that of the External. There 
^re many entrances, each of which forms a regdar 
street^ With nests on both Sides, bt about two isofaes 
distance from each other. The grass with which 
Ihey buijd is called the Boehman'6 grass; and 1 
believe the seed of it to be Ibeir principal food ; 
though Ob examining their nests^ I found the wings 
#nd legs of different insects. FrOm every ap> 
pearance, the nest which 1 dissected had been 
inhabited for many yeans ; and aofne parts of it were 
|nuch more complete than others. This, therefore, 
1 conceive to amount nearly to a proof, that the 
•nimals added to it at different times, as they found 
'|t necessary, from the increase of their &nily^ pp 
rather «f the nation and ^woHtiaQity.'' 
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'file Tailor Warbler, a native of the hotter parti 
of India, constructs a nest of wonderful ingenuity, 
by actually sewiOg together with vegetable fibre«> 
the edges <rf one or more leaves^ id order to form 
h convenient and secret repository for its young. 
lU performing this it makes use of the bill as an 
hYrl, or needle^ and performs its work with snd» 
dexterity, that it seems rather to be the effect i^ 
human art, than the nninetmcted effi>rt (^ aa 
animal.] 



CHAP. V. 

Of ike Bird of Paradiae, and it« Vari^ke. 

L HERE are few birds that have more deceived 
and puzzled the learned than this. Some have 
described it as an inhabitant of the air^ living 
only upon the dew of heaven, and never resting 
below ; others have acquiesced in the latter part of 
its history, but have given it flyiug insects to feed 
on. Some have asserted that it wds without 
feet, and others have ranked it among the birds of 
prey. 

The great beauty of this bird's plumage, and the 
defohnity of its legs, seem to have giveii rise to 
most of these erroneous reports. The native 
Savages of the Molueca Islands, of which it is an 
inhabitant. Were very little studious of natural 
history ; and perceiving the inclination the Euro- 
{)eans had for this bird, carefnUy cut off its legs 
Wore they brouf^t it to unrkM ; thas cooeealiug 
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its greatest.' deformity, they considered themflelrei- 
entitled to rise in their demands wbeo they ofTered 
it for Bale. One deceit led on to another ; the buyer, 
finding the bird without legs, naturally inquired 
after them ,- and the seller as naturally began to 
assert that. it had none. Thus iar the European 
-was imposed upon by others ; in all the others he 

. imposed upon himself. Seeing so beautiful a bird 
witiiout legs, he concluded that it could live only 
in air, where legs were unnecessary. The extra* 
Qrdinary splendour of it's plumage assisted .this 
deception ; and as it bad t4avenly beauty, so it 
was asserted to have a heavenly residence. From 
thence its name, and all the false reports that have 
been propagated concerning it. 

Error, however, is short-lived; and time has 
discovered that this bird not only has legs, but very 
large strong ones for its size. Credulity, when .- 
undeceived, runs into the opposite extreme, and 
soon after this harmless bird was branded with th^ 
character of being rapacious, of destroying all those 
of smaller size, and, from the amazing rapidity 

- of its flight, as quatilied peculiarly for extensive 
rapine. The real history of this pretty animal is 
at present tolerably well known ; and it i$ found to 
be as harmless as it is beautiful. 

There are two kinds of the Bird of Paradise ; 
one about the size of a pigeon, which is more 
jcommon ; the other not mpch larger than a lark, 
.which has been described more impeKectly. They 
are both sufficiently distinguished from all other 
birds, not only by the superior vivacity of their 
.tints,, but by the feathers of the tail, there being two 
}ong slender filaments growing from th? uppe^ 
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part of the rump; these are longer than the bird's 
twdy, and .bearded only at the end. ' .By this mark 
the bird of paradise may be easily known, but still 
more easily by its gaudy livery, which being so 
very brilliant/ demands to be minutely described. 

This bird appears to the eye as large as a pigeon, 
though in reality the body is not much greater thair 
that of a thrush. . The tail, which is about sis. 
inches, is as long as the body ; the wings are large, 
compared with the bird's other dimensions. The 
head.'the throat, and the neck> are of a pale goldr 
colour. The base of the bill is surrounded with 
black feathers, as also the side of the head and 
throat, as soft as velvet, and changeable like those ' 
on the neck of a mallard. The hinder part of the 
iiead is of a shining green, mixed with gold. The 
body and' wings are chieBy covered with beautiful 
brown, purple, and gold feathers. The uppermost 
part of the tail-feathers are of a pale yellow, and 
those under them white, and longer than the former ; 
for which reason the hinder part of the tail appears 
to be all white. But what chiefly excites, curiosity 
are, the two long naked feather? above mentioned, ' 
which spring from the upper part of the rump 
abovd the tail, and which are usually about three 
feet long. These are bearded only at the be- 
ginning and the end ; the whole shafl for above 
two feet nine inches being of a deep black, while 
the feathered extremity is of a changeable colour, 
like the mallard's neck. ' 

.This bird, which for beauty. exceeds all others of 
the pie kind, is a native of the Molucca (slands, but 
foond in greatest numbers in that of Aro.' There, 
ID' the delightful and spicy woods of the country, dp 
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ttwflQ beautiAiI creaturet fly io brge docki; to OM 
the groves which produce Uie richest spices {nroduce 
the finest birds also. The inhabitants tfaemselTCS are 
DOt insensiUe «f the pleasure these afford, and gn6 
them the oame of Ctod's birds, as being; saperlor to 
all othen that he has made. They live in large^ 
flocks, and at night generally perch apon the same 
■ ttee. They are called by some^ the swallows of 
Teroat^, from their rapid flight, and from their 
being continually on the wing in pursuit oi inseotS> 
their usMl prey. 

As the oonntry where they are bred has its tem- 
pestuous season, when rains and thunders conti»uidly 
disturb the atmosphere, these birds are, then but 
.seldom seen. It is thought that they then fly to 
tother countries, where their food appears in greater 
abundance ; for, like swallows, they have their 
stated times of return. In the beginning of the 
month of August, they are seen in great numbers 
flying together ; and, as the inhabitants would iiave 
. us bdieve, following their king, who is distinguished 
from therest by the lustre of bis plumage, and that 
' respect and veneration which is paid him. In the 
evening they perch upon the highest trees of the 
forest, particularly one which bears a red berry, 
Upon which they sometimes feed^ when o^er food 
fhils them. In what manner they breed, or what 
may be tbe number, of their young, as yet remains 
^r discovery. . 

7he natives, who make a trade of kifling and 
Sdling these birds to ' the Europeans, genei^ally 
Conceal tbelnselvM in the trees where they rtfsort, 
and having covered themselves up from sigbt in a 
bower made of th& branches,-.they shoot at the birds 
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nith reedy arrows; add, aa they assert, if they 
happen to kill the king, they then have a good 
chance for killiag the greatest part of the flock. 
The chief marks by which they know the king/ ig 
fay the ends of the featherq. in hh tail, wbieh have 
«y0s. like those of a peacock. When they have 
taken a number of these birds, their usual method is 
to gut them and cut off their legs ; they then run a 
hot iron into the body, T^hich dries up the internal 
Boistut'e ; and filling the cavity with salts and 
apices, they sell them to the .Enropeans for a per- 
fect triflf . 



mAP. n. 

The Giwkoo, and Us Varieties. 
\- 
X HOM a bird of which many fiibles haf e been 
l«IK>rted, we pass to anoUier that has not given 
lets scope to febuloiis invention. The note of the 
Onckoo is bnovrn to all the world ; the history and 
the Qatare of the bird itself still remains in great 
obscurity. That it devours its parent ; ■ that it 
tinges its nature with the stiaeon, and becomes a' 
sparrow-hawk ; were fables invented of this bird-, 
ftod are tlow sufficiently refuted. But where it 
resides in winter, or how it provides for its supjjy 
during that seaswi, still continues undiscovered. - • 
This singular btrd, which is scunewhat less thai 
ft pigeon^ shaped like a nt^pie, and of a greyish 
«cdour, is distinguished frma all other birds by its 
Tonnd {HioiEiiiient ooelnls. HaviBg disappeared all 
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the winter, it discovers itself in onr country early 
in the spring, by its well-known call. Its note is- 
heard earlier or later as the season seems to be 
more or lens forward, and the weather more or lees 
inviting. From the cheerful voice of this bird, the 
fermer may be instructed in the real advancement 
of the year. The fallibility of human calendars is 
but too well known ; but from this bird's note the 
husbandman may be taught when to sow his most 
useful seeds, and to'do such workas depends upon 
a certain temperature, of the air. These feathered 
guides come to us heaven -taught, and point .out the 
true commencement of the season.' 

The cuckoo, that was silent same time after itS 
appearance, begins at Brst feebly, and at very distant 
intei-vals, to give its call, which, 'as the summer ad- 
vances, improves both in its frequency and loudness. 
This is an invitation to courtship, and used only 
by the male, who sits generally perched upon some 
dead tree, or bare bough, and repeats his song, 
which he loses as soon as the genial season is oyer. 
His note is pleasant 'though uniform ; and, from an 
association of ideas, seldom occurs to the memory 
without reminding ns of -the sweets of snmmeri 
Costonf. too has afBxed a more ludicrous association 
■ to this note ;, which, however, we that are bachelors 
heed be in.no pain about. This reproach seems to 
arise from this bird's making use of tlie bed or nest 
of another to deposit its own brood in. 
' 'However this may be, nothing is. more .certain 
than that the female makes nb nest of her own. 
She repairs for that purpose to the nest of some 
other bird, generally the vrater-wagtail or hedge- 
sparrow, and having devoured the eg^s of the 
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owner, lays ber own in their place. She usually 
lays but one, which is speckled, and of the size of 
a bla'ckbird's. ' Thislhe fond foolish bird hatches 
with great assiduity, and when excluded, finds no 
difference in the gr^at ilMooking changelinj^ from 
her own. To supply this voracious creature, the 
credulous nurse toils with unusual labour, no way 
sensible that she is feeding up an enemy to her 
race, and one of the most destructive robbers -of her 
future progeny. 

It was once doubted whellier these birds were 
carnirorous ; hut Reaumur was at the pains of 
breeding up several, and found that tbey would not 
feed upon bread or corn ; but flesh and insects 
were their favourite nourishment. He found it a 
very difficult task to teach them to peck; for he 
was obliged to feed theib for a full month, after 
they were grown as big as the mother. Insects, 
however, seemed to be their peculiar food when 
young J for tbey devoured fleeh by a kind of con- 
straint, as it was always put into their mouths ; but 
jueaUworm insects they flew to, and swallowed of 
their own aecord most greedily. Indeed, their 
gluttony is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
the capacity of their stomach, which is enormous, 
and reaches froqi the breast-bone to the vent: It 
is partly membranous, partly muscular, and of a, 
prodigious capacity ; yet still they are not to be 
supposed as birds of prey, for they have neither the 

■ strength nor the courage. On the contrary, they 
are naturally weak' and fearful, as appears by their 
flying from smaH birds which every where pursue 

' them. The young birds are bro^fu mixed with 
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Mack ; and in that state they have been described 

by some authors as old ones. 

The cuckooj when fledged and fitted fev flight^ 
followi its supposed parent bat for a little time; its 
appetites for insect food increasing, as it finds no 
great chance for a supply in imitating its little io- . 
stnictor, it parts good friends, the step-child seldoiA 
offering any violence to its nnrse. Nevertheless, aH 
the little birds of the grove seem to consider the 
young cuckoo as an enemy, and revenge the causi 
of their kind by their repeated insults. They pursue 
it wherever it flies, and oblige it to take shelter in 
the thickest ^branches of some neighbfniring tree. 
All the smaller birds form (he train of its pursuers ; 
but the wry-neck, in particular, is found the tiioA 
active in the chase ;-' and from thence tt has been 
called by many the cuckoo's attendant and provided. 
Bat it is very far irom following with a fricmdl^ 
intention ; it only pursues as an Insulter, or a spy, 
to warn all its little companions of the cuckoe% 
depredations. 

Such are the manners of this bird while it een- 
. tinues to reside, (v to be seen amongst os. Bat early 
at the approach of winter, it totally ^sappears, and 
its passage can be traced to no other conntry: Some 
snppose that It lies hid in hollow trees ; and others 
' that it passes into warmer climates. Which of tbesfe . 
opinions is true ia very uncertain, as there are ab 
facts related on either side that can be totaify Tetn4 
on. To support tiie opinion that they ren^ain torpid 
during Ihe winter at home, Willughhy introduces 
the following story, which he delivers npon the ere*t 
of anothei*. . " The servants of a gentleman, ift 
" the country, having stocked up, in one of their ^ 
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" jtrndem, -lome tAA dry rotten willows, Uwrai^t 
*' proper^ on a certsia occasion, to carry them 
f' home. In hestiflg a stove, two ]ogi of thii 
" timber were put into the furnace beneath, and 
" fire applied as usual. But soon, to the great 
. " aarprise of Uk Jamily> was beard tbc voice of 
" a cuehoo, singing three times from under the 
** ■ stove. Wondering at so extraordinary a cry in 
" winter time, the servants ran and drew the willow 
f* logs from the furnace, and in the midst of one 
" of them saw something move ; wherefore, tafcini; 
"' ein axe, they opened the hole, and thmstii^ i|i 
*' their bands, first they plucked out nothing bnt 
" feathers; afterr^rds they get .hold of a living 
^' animal ; and this was the cuckoo, that bad waked 
" so very opportunely for its own safety. - It ms, 
'' indeed," continues our historian, " brisk and 
" lively, hut wholly naked and Iwre of feathera, 
"and without liny winter provisloQ in its holo. 
^' This cuekoo tbe boys kept two years afterwards 
" alive in the store ; but whether it repaid them 
'* with a second song, the anthor of the tale has 
" not thought fit to inform us.", 

Tbe most probable opinion on thia sohject it, 
that as quails and woodcocks shift their habitaticmis 
in winter, so also. does the puckoo; but to what 
eoantry it retires, or whether it has been ev^ seen 
on its journey, are questions that I am wholly iq- 
capable of reviving. 

Of this bird tfaere are many kinds in various parts 
oS_ the world, not only differing in their colours bat 
their ^e. Brisson makes not less than twentjK- 
eight sorts of them ; but what analogy they bear to 
«ar English cuckooj I will not take upon me to do- 
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termine. He talks of one, particalarly of Brazil, as 

making a most horrible noise in the forests ; wh{cb, 

■s it should seem, must be a very different note 

from that, by which our bird is dUtingaished at 

home. 

[To Dt. Jenner^ bo well known for hip discovery . 
of the Cow-pock as e' substitute for the Small-pox, 
we ar? solely indebted for the complete develope- 
aenlof the manners of this curious bird. The 
cuckoo, soon after her arrival in this country, pre- 
pares to forward the great ends of nature in the 
propagation of her kind. But, unlike all other birds, 
she provides no nest, and betrays no scrficitnde for 
the production or the safety of .her young; -but de- 
posits her solitary -egg in the nest of some oUier 
bird. This is d<Hie in that of the water-wagtail, 
tit-lark, yellow-hammer, green-linnet, whin-chat, or 
hedge-sparrow ; -but her greatest partiality is for 
the nest of the latter. - • 

-During the time that the bedge>sparrow is laying, 
the cuckoo contrives to leave her egg among the 
rest, abandoning it entirely to the future care of 
its foster- parent. . This egg is hatched together 
with those of the owner of the nest; and the young 
intruder, not content to share the attentions of the 
old bird in common with her own progeny, actaaHy 
shoves them out of the neat, where they are left to 
perish either entangled in the bush that contains 
the nest, or on the ground under it. , ■ 

On the 18th of June 1787, says this indefeti- 
gable inqairer, I examined the nest of a hedge- 
sparrow which then contained a cuckoo's and 
three hedge-sparrow's e^s. On inspecting it the 
day folktwlng, the bird had hatdied ; but the nest 
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(hen conteined onlyeyoang ^uekoe aifd one hedg#- 
sparrdw. T^he nest waa plated so near the extrti- 
mKy of a hedge, (btit I cdnM distinctly see whtft 
-Was goirig forvrard in if; and to my great astonish 
ntent, saw tie yonng cockoo^ tboHgh io lately 
hatched, in the act of faming on( the young hedg6- 
sparrow. 'I'he mode of accomplishing this waft 
Tery curiotts. The little animal, with the assistance 
M its rump and win^, contrired to get (he bird 
upon its tock ; and mi^irig a lodgment fot ifi 
burthen, by elevating its elbows^ clambered back- 
word with it up the side of the nest, till it reached 
. Che top ; where, resting for a momeiit, H threw off 
its load with a jerk, and quite disengaged it firoih 
Ihe nest. -It remained in this' situation fot a slioit 
time, feding about with the extremHies of its 
-wings, as if to be convinced whether the busihesft 
was properly execated, and then dropped' into tht 
nest again. With these, the extremities of its wing^j 
I have often seen it examine as it were an egg and 
nestling, before it began its operations ; ' and th^ 
ttiee seiltsibHities which these parts seem to pbsisess. 
seemed sufficiently to compensate the want of sigl^ 
which as jret if itoB ^slitule of. I afterwai^d^ piM itt 
an egg ; and' this hy a siniila^ process was coriveyeli 
to the edge of the' neat add tlirown out. These 
experiments I have since repeated sevtirtf times, ift 
different nests, and have always found the young 
c'nckoo disposed to act in the same manhelr. In 
^lindJiTng 6p the nest, it sonietlmes drops its buVtHra^, 
itnA thus itf foiled in its ei^eavours ; but after ft 
little respite. Ae woilt is reisumed and goes on' almost 
itacesssaitt^ till it is effected. The sfnjgalurity of 
^ aojpts k w^ adapted to' tfiete putpoKb; ^f^ 
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dififerent from oUier newly-batched birds, its bade, 
from the scapule dowawards, is very broad, with a 
considerable depression in the middle. This de- 
pression seeing formed by nature, for the design of 
fpving a more secure lodgment to the egg of the 
hedge-sparrow or its young one, when the young 
cuckoo is employed in removing either of them 
from the neat. When it is about twelve days old, 
this cavity is quite filled up, and then the back 
assumes the shape of nestling birds in general. 

It sometimes happens that two cuckoo's eggs are 
deposited in the same nest, and then the young 
produced from one of them must inevitably perish. 
Twp cuckoos and one hedge-sparrow were Iwtched 
in the same nest, and one hedge-sparrow's e^ 
remained unhatched. In a few hours after, a 
contest began between the cuckoos for the pos- 
KfisioD of the nest, which continued undetermined 
till the next afternoon, when one of them, which 
was somewhat superior in size, turned out the other, 
together with the young hedge-sparrow and the 
unhatcbed egg. The combatants altonately ap- 
peared to have the advantage, as each carried the 
other several times nearly to the top of the nes^ 
and then sunk down, again oppressed by the 
weight of the burthen ; till at lengUi, after various 
efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards 
brought up' by the hedge-sparrow. 

The causes for these singularities. Dr. Jenner 
.supposes to be cbiefiy the short stay of the lurd in 
this country. The cuckoo's first appearance is 
about the 17th of April, and its egg is not ready for 
incubation till the middle of May. A fortnight is 
taken up by the sitting bird, in hatcbiagt. the egg. 
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The young bird generally continues three weeks ia 
the nest before it flies ; and the foster-patents feed 
it more than five weeks after this period : so that if 
a cackoo should be ready with an egg much sooner 
then' the time pointed out, not a single nestling; 
even one of the earliest, would be fit to provide for 
itself, before its parent would be instinctively directed 
to seek a new residence, and be thus compelled to 
abandon its young one : for old cuckoos take their 
leave of the country the first week in July. 

The Moroc or Honey-bird, is a cuckoo inhabiting 
the interior parts of Africa, of a smaller size thaa 
our cuckoo, and is remarkable for the singular 
instinct by which it is prompted to seek its food; 
Not only the Dutch and Hottentots, but likewise the 
quadruped called Rattel, are frequently conducted 
io wild bee-hives by this bird, which, as it were, 
pilots- them to the very spot. The honey being its 
favourite food, its own interest prompts it to be 
instrumentfil in robbing the hive, as some scraps are 
commonly left for its support. The morning and 
evening are its times of feeding, and it is then heard 
calling in a shrill tone, cherr, cherr ; which the 
honey-hunters carefully attend to as a summons to 
the chase. From time to time they answer with 
a soft whistle ,- which the bird hearing, always 
continues its note. As soon as they are in sight 
of each other, the bird gradually flutters towards 
the place where the hive is situated, continually 
repeating its former caU of cherr, cherr; nay, if it 
should happen to have gaitied a considerable way 
before the men, who may be e&sily hindered ift 
the pursuit by riveTs> bushes, or the lilte, it returns 
to theni#g&iu and redoubles its note; as it wue in 
p S 
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reproach of their ioactiTtty. At last the Hri ii 
olMerved to hover for a few moments over a certeiii 
spot, and then silently retirtDg- to a neighboaring 
hash or reating-place, the hanters are sure of fiMKng 
the bees-oeit in that identical spot, whether it be ia 
' a tree or in the crevice of a rock, or, as ift most 
commonly the case, in the earth. Wh^e tb« 
hunters are busy in taking the honey, the bin) i4 
Seen lodiin^ on attentively to what ia grAng for^ 
ward, and waiting for its share of the spoil. 'Rm 
bee-hunters never fail to leave a snail portion for 
Mieir condactor; but commonly take care never ttf 
leave so much as would satisfy its hunger.. ' Tbs 
bird's appetite being whetted by this parsimony, 
it is obliged to commit a second fpeason by <Ks< 
covering another bees-nest, in hopes o# a better 
salary. The nearer the bird approaches the biddeti 
hive, the more frequently it repesfts its cb11> and 
seems the more impatient. 

Dr. Spttmnan, upon whose authority these sis- 
^lar &cts rest, says he has had frequent eippw- 
tunities of seeing this bird, and has been wi^MSB- to 
Ae deatmctlon of several republics of be0. Iff 
means (>f its treachery.] 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Parrot, and Us Affinititx. 

j| HE Parrot is ^ best known among ns of sdt 
foreign birds, aa it unites the greatest beauty with 
Mk greatest docility. Ita voice als* ia more Hbe d 
nan^s than that of any oOter ; the ravcu i> (W) 
hoarse, and the jay and mt^i« liM> sltfft> to ra^ 
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veml/Ie Ihe truth ; the parrot's note is of the true 
pitch, and capable of a number of moduUUoni tiiat 
9f en Bptne of our orators might wish in vain to imitate. 
. The ease with which this bird ia taught to speak, 
vid the gjeat number of vfovdg which it ia capable 
<^ repeating, are no.less surprising. We are assured, 
by a grave writer, that one of these was taught to 
itepeat a whole sonnet from Petrarcb : and that I 
may not be wanting in my instance, I have seen « 
parrot, belonging to a distiller, who had suffered 
pretty largely in his circumstances from an informer 
who lived opposite him, very ridicnloualy employed. 
This bird was taught to pronounce the ninth com- 
raandment, Ihou $halt not bear false leitness agaimt 
thy neighbour, with a very clear, loud, articulate 
Toice, The bird was generally placed in its cage 
over-against the informer's house, Qnd delighted 
the whole neighbourhood with its persevering 
exhortations. 

- Willughby tells a story of b parrot, which is not 
flo dull as those usually brought up when this bird's 
facility of talking happens to be the subject. " A 
*' parrot belonging to king Henry the Seventh, 
" who then resided at Westminster, in his palace by 
*' the river Thames, had learned to talk many words 
f from the passengers as they happened to take 
'.' water. One day, sporting on ita perch, the poor 
" bird fell into the water, at the same time crying 
" out as loud as he could, A htuU ! hiienty pound 
" for a boat ! A waterman who happened to be 
f*' near, hearing the cry, made to the place where 
" the parrot was floating, and taking him up re 
^* irtored ^im to Uie king. As it seems the bird 
V_ was a monnt^ tbe m»n inutted that he on^t 
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" to have a reward rather equal to bis services 
" than his trouble ; and aa the parrot had cried 
" twenty pounds, he said the kin"^ was bound ia 
" honour to grant it. The king at last agreed to 
" leave it to the parrot's own determination, which 
" the bird hearing, cried out. Give the knave a 
" groat." 

The parrot, which is so common as a foreign bird 
with us, is equally so as an indigenous bird in the 
climates where it, is produced. The forests awarm 
with, them ; .and the rook is not better known with 
US than the parrot in tAmost every part of the East 
and Western Indies. "^ It is in' vain that onr natu- 
ralists have attempted to arrange the vai^oas species 
of this bird ; new varieties daily offer to puzzle the 
system-maker, or to demonstrate the narrovrness 
of his catalogues. Linnseus makes the number of 
its varieties; amount: to fortyTseven ; while Briason 
doubles the number, and extends his .catalogue to 
ninety-five. Perhaps even this list might'be in- 
creased, were every accidental change of colour 
to be .considered as constituting a new species. 
But, in fact, natural history gains little by these 
discoveries'; and. as its dominions are extended it 
becomes more barfen. It is asserted by sensible 
travellers that the natives of Brazil can change the 
cobur of a parrot's plumage by art If this, be tmej 
and I am apt to believe the information, they caa 
make new species at pleasure, and thus cut out 
endless work for our nomenclators at home. 

Those who usually brii)g these birds over, are 
content to make three or four distinctions, to which 
they give names.; and with these distinctjpns I will 
pootent myself also. The large Jtind, which are of 
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the size of a raven, are called Maccavra ; the next 
size are simply called PatTots; those which are 
entirely white are called Lories; and the lesser size 
of;all are called Parakeets. The diflference hetween 
even these is rather in the size than in any other 
peculiar conformation, as they are all formed alike, 
having toes two hefore and two hehind for climhing 
and holding ; strong hooked hills for hreakingopen 
nuts, and other hard substances on which they feed ; 
and \(md harsh voices, hy which they fill their native 
woods with clamour. 

But ^ere are farther peculiarities in their con- 
formation ; and first their toes are contrived in a 
singular manner, which appears when they vralk or 
climb, and when they' are eating. For the first 
purpose they stretch two of their toes forward and 
two backward; but when th«y take their meat, and 
bring it to their mouths vrith their foot, they 
dextroosly and nimbly turn the greater hind toe 
forward, so as to take a firmer grasp of the nut or 
the fruit they are going to feed on, standing all the 
while upon the other leg. Nor even do they present 
their food in. the usual manner ; for other animals 
turn their meat inwards to the .mouth ; but these, 
in a seemingly awkward position, turn their meat 
outwards, and thus hold the hardest nuts, as if in 
one band, till with their bills they break the shell, 
and extract the kernel. 

The bill is fashioned vrith still greater pecn- 
liarities ;' for the npperxhap, as wdl asthe lower, 
are both moveable. In most' other birds the upper 
chap is connected, and makes but one piece witl( 
the skull ; but in these, and in one or two species 
af the feathered trihe more, tiie upper chap is con- 
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nected Co Uk bone of the bead by a stnteg itteiii- 
brane placed on each aide, tbat lifts and depresseb 
it at pleasure. By tbii contrivance they can open 
their bills the wider ; which is not a little us^ul, ai 
rtie npper chap is so booked and so over-banging, 
that a the lower chap only had motion, they could 
scarcely gape sufficiently to take any thing in for 
their nouri^ment. 

Such are the uses of the beak and the toes when 
naed separately, but they are often employed boUi 
together when the bird is exercised in cUmbing. 
As these birds cannot readily h(^ £h>m bough to 
bongb, Uieir le^ not being adapted for Utat pur- 
pose, they use both the beak and the feet: first 
catdiing hold with die beak, as if with a hook, 
tfaiCQ drawing up the legs and festening them, then 
advancing the head 9nd the beak again, and lo 
putting forward the body and the feet alternately, 
till they attain iJjie height they aspire lo. 
- The tongue of this bini somewhat reaemblei th^ 
ef .a mm ; for which reascm some pretend that it Ss 
80 well qualified to imitate the human speech ; but 
the OTguis by which these siwnds are articuhUed 
lie forthu down in the tiiroat, being performed by 
the gre^ motion which the os hyoides has in these 
birds above xdbeis. 

The paraot, thoogh common enon^ in Enn^, 
will not, however, breed here. The dimate is too 
cold for its warm constitutiiDn ; and though it bears 
<^r vrittter wbei arrived at maturity, ytt it nimayk 
seeing stosOde of He xigaar, and loses both its 
ffKot and^ipetUe daring the fudder part of tke 
it Ihen becotncs to^tid and inacCiviej and 
B guf l» <JinwHl frwi tint boBllisg loqascdtaf 
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BB&rud 'which it appeared in its native forests, 
vtiene it is a1ni99t ever upon Uue wing^. Not- 
wilhgtandio^, the ptnrot lives even wiib nt a 
Qonside^ble tieae, if it be properly attended to; 
and, indeed, it must be owned, that it employs bat 
too great a part of some people's attention. 

The exiWDje sa^city and docility of the bird 
tmf plead as the best eztaise for Iboae who ^end 
whole hours in teaching their parrots to speak ; and, 
ipdeed, the bird, on those oceaiions, teems the 
viaat animal of the two. It at first obstinatd|y 
Tcsttts all instruetlDn ; but seems to be won by per-t 
seversoeis, makes a fisw sUempts to imitste the first 
a^nds, and when it has got one word distinct, all 
Hm BucoeediDg come with ^tater facility. The 
bind generally learns most in those iuniMcs wber^ 
the master or mistress have the least to do ; and 
becomes more ekpert in proportion as ilrinstmetora 
ane'idly assiduons. In gmng through the towns of 
France some time nnce, I could not help obsnring 
h<Hr nuich plainer their parrots spoke than ours, 
and how very distinedy I understood their parrots 
E^ieak French, when I coald not understand our 
own, though they spoke my native language. I 
was at first fc« ascribing it to the different qualili«i 
of the two languages, and was for entering into an 
daborate discussion op ,the vowels and consonants ; 
1^ a friend that was with me solved the difficulty 
at once, by assuring nre that the French women 
scarcely did any tiling else the whole day than sit 

maA tnstpi^ tbor feather^ pnpils; and that the 
binds ^ers thas distinct in t^eir Usions in eonse-^ 

^uence of continual schootihg. 

\ The purots of Fra]ic«:arecataiiilyvery csper^ ~ 
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bat nothing to those of the Brazils, where the ediK 
cation of a parrot is considered as a very serions affair. 
The history of Prince Maurice's parrot, given us' 
by Mr. Lodce, is too.w^l known to be repeated 
here; bnt Clusins assures as' that the parrots of that 
coantry are the most sensible and cunning of all 
animah'not endued with reason. The greait parrot, 
called the Aicnrous, the head of which is 'adorned 
yt'iih yellow, red, and violet, the body green, the 
ends of the wings red, the feathers of the tail long 
and yellow ; this bird, he asserts, Srhich is seldom 
brought into Europe, 'is a'prodigy of -underBtand- 
ing. "A certain- Bra2ilian woman, that .lived in a- 
" village two miles distant *from;the:islaiid On which: 
" we resided, had a parrot of this kind which was 
" tht wonder of the place. It seemed endued with 
*' snch iinderBtanding, as to discern and compre- 
" hend whatever she said to it. As we sometimes 
" nsed to pass by that woman's house she used-to 
" call apon us to 'stop, promising if we' gave her 
" a comb, or a looking-glass;' that' she would make 
" her parrot' sing 'and i dance ' to entertain us. 
" If we agreed to her! request^ as 'sodn as she' had 
" pronounced some words to the bird, it began 
" hot only to leap and skip on the .perch on which 
" it stood, but also to talk and .to whistle; iand 
" imitate the -Routings anfl exclamations 'of the 
" Brazilians when tbey prepare for battle. In brief, 
" when it came into' the woman's head to bid it 
" sing, it sang ; to dance, it danced. - But if, con- 
" trary to our promise, we refused to give the 
" woman the little present a^^d on, the parrot 
" seemed to sympathize in ber resentment, and was 
I' siloDt and immoveaUe; neither could vre, by 
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" any means, provoke it to move either foot or 
" tongue." 

This sagacity^ vrhich parrots show in a domestic 
state, seems also nattfral to them in their native 
residence among the vfoods. They live together in 
flocks, and mutually assist each other against other 
animals, either by their courage or their notes of 
warning. They generally breed in hollow trees, 
where they make a round hole, and do not line 
their nest witbiu. If they find any part of a tree 
beginning to rot from the breaking-off of a branch, 
or any such accident, this they take care to scoop, 
and to make the bole sofficiently wide and con- 
venient; but it sometimes happens that they are 
content with the ;.hole' which a wood-pecker has 
wrought out with greater ease beforetbem; and in 
this' tlfey prepare to hatch and bringup their young. 
' They lay two or three )eggs ;' and probably the 
smaller kind may lay more; for it is a mle that 
iiniveTsally holds throngh' Nature, :tbat the smallest 
animals ate Etlways the m<6st prolific ; for being, 
from' their natural weakness, more subject to devas- 
tation, Nfttu're finds it' necessary to replenish Uie 
species by superior fecundity. In general, however, 
the number .of their eggs is stinted to two, like 
those of the pigeon, and- they are about the same 
size. They are dways marked with little specks, 
like those of a partridge ; and some travellers assure 
us, that they are always found in the trunks of 
the tallest, straigbtest, and the largest trees. The 
natives of these countries, vrfao have little else to 
do, are very assiduous in spying out the place* 
where the parrot is seen to nestle, and generally 
ebme with great joy to infiMm Uw .Europeans, if 
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tbere be any, of tiie discovery. Ab those birdf 
have always the greatest docility that are taken 
yoiiDg. 'such a nest is o&en coDsidered as worth 
(•kins some trouble to be possessed of; and, for 
tUs paipoBCj the usual method of coming at the 
jouDg is, by cutting down the tree. Id the fiUI of 
tbe tree it often happens that die young parrots are 
kiUed ,* but if one of them survires the shock, it ia 
considered as a sufficient recompense. 
!. Such is the avidUy wi^ which these birds ore 
aought when young; for it is knoivn they always 
flpeak best when their ear has not been anUcipaited 
by Uie harsh' notes of the wild ones. But as tbe 
Bfttive« are not able upon alt occasions to supply 
^ demand for young ones, they are contented to 
take the old ; and for that purpo^ shoot them in 
the woods with heavy arrows, headed with cotton, ' 
which knocks down the bird without killing it. 
the parrots thus stunned are carried home : some 
die, hut c^ers recover, and, by kind usagf and 
pfentifiil food, become talkative and noisy. 
' But it is not for ^ sake of their cpqversation 
•Ion? that the pamH is sought after umpng thQ 
wn^a; for^ though some of them ar^ but tpugh 
•Bd ill-testedj yet there are other torts, pal^icuh^ly 
of the jimail parakeet tribes that are -v^ty delicate 
food. In genisral it obtains, that whatever ftuit or 
grain these birds mostly feed upon, their flesh par* 
takes of the fiavour, and becomes good or ill-tasted, 
according to the quality of then: particular diet 
Wh«n the goava is ripe, they ere at thai season fot 
end tender ; if thfiy feed upon the seed ^f the Oioajoq* 
tbeir flesh oentracts an agreeable flavour of garliP > 
3f they £ped upea the seed of th^ spicy trees, Iheil 
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fleA then tastes of cloves and cinnamon ; while, ori 
tile contrary/it is insupportably bitter if the berries 
they feed on ase of that quahty. The seed of th^ 
cofton-tree intoxicates them in the same manner ad 
wine does man ; and even wine itsdf is drunk by 
parrots, as Aristotle assures us, by which they at4 
thus rendered more talkative and amusrng;. Bat of 
afi food, they are fondest of the carthannts, or 
bastard saffron ; which, tbongh strongly pwgatird 
to man, agrees perfectly with their constitntiftn, 
uid lattens them in a very short time. 

Of the parakeet kind in Brazil, Labat aasitfes nsj 
tiiat they are the most beanttfol in their plnmaige, 
and the most talkative birds in natare. Tbey ara 
very tame, and appear fond oi mankind ; they seem 
pleiraed with holding parley with him ; they never 
have done ; but while he contiiraes to talk, sniwoP 
him, and ^pear resolved to have the last word: 
bnt they are possessed of another quahty which is 
snfficient to put an end iff this association : theit 
flesh is the most delicate im^nable, and hi^ly 
esteemed by tiioae who are fonder of indnlgrn^ 
Hbea appetites than their ears. The fowler walhs 
tnte the woods> where Ihay keep in abundantie; 
hat 88 they are green, and exactly the colour of the 
learea among which they sit, he only hears theitf 
praittle, without being able to see a sin^e bird ; he 
laote rouad hiift, seasiUe Uwt his game iv withia 
gun-shot in abundance, but » mortifiext to the hat 
degree that it it impossible tot see them^ Unfortn* 
tnttetf for these little animidB, they are restless and 
flfer m the wmg, so that iar flying from one trntt 
to* iinotb«p'hd has but too Sequent <^ortunitifts.of 
fteMKiDying tbcB : fbrasmimaB tiuf hmstnf^^ 
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the tree on which they sat of all its berries, some 
one of them flies off to another ; and, if that be 
found fit for the purpose, it gives a loud call, which 
all the rest resort to. ; That is the opportunity the 
fowler has long been waiting for ; he fires in among 
the Sock while they are yet on the wing, and he 
seldom fails of bringing down a part of them. But 
it IB, singular -enough to see them when; they find 
their companions fallen. They set up a loud 
outcry, as if th^ .were chiding their destroyer,- 
and do not cease till they see him preparing for a 
second charge. 

Bat though there are so many motives for 
destroying these beautiful birds, they are in .very 
great plenty ; and in some countries on the. coast of 
Guinea, they are. considered .by' the Ntgtois as 
their greatest i tormentors.- , The ; flocks ; of 'parrots 
persecute them with their unceasing screaming; 
and devour whatever fruits they, attempt, to produce 
by art in their little' gardens. In other'pla(:es' they 
are not' so destructive, but sufScienUy, common; 
and, indeed, tbere is scarcely a country of the 
tropical climates that has not many of the commoa 
kii^ds as w^ as some peculiarly its own.- Travel' 
leiB have counted ' more .than . a hundred different 
kinds on the continent of A&ica^only ; there is one 
country in paiticniar, north ,of the Cape of Ciood 
Hope, which takes its name from the ' multitude' oi 
parrots which are seen in itslwooda. There are whita 
parrots' seen in the .burning regions of Ethiopia; 
in the. East Indies, they are of the largest size; in 
South America, they . are docile and talkative; in 
all the islahds of the Pacific Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, they swarm in great variety and abundance, 
f 
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and add to tile splendour of those woods which 
Nature has dressed in eternal green. 

So generally are these birds known at present, and 
10 great is their variety^ that nothing seems more 
extraordinary than that- there was but one sort of 
Ihem known among the ancients, and that at a time 
when they pretended to be nAsters of the world. 
If Dothiog else could serve to show the vanity of a 
Roman's boast, the parrot-tribe raig^t be an instance, 
of which. there are a hundred. kinds now known, 
not one of which naturally breeds, in .the; cQuatries 
thatackno^ledged the;Roman powert iThe.gr^en 
parakeet, with ared.neck, ^trus.the. first of this kind 
that was brought into . l^.Dro^e,'a;id Ihe.only.one 
that was known to the . aaci«Ais. from the time of 
Alexander the Great to the age of Nero. This 
.was brought from India ; and. when afterwards the 
Romans began to seek and rummage through all 
their dominions, for new and unheard-of luxuries, 
they at last found out others in Gaganda, an island 
of Ethiopia, which they considered as an extra- 
ordinary discovery. 

' Parrots have usually the sune disorders with other 
birds ; and they have one or two peculiar to their 
kind. They are 8om.etiines struck by a kind of 
apoplectic blow, by which: they, fall from, their 
perches, and for a while seem ready to expire. 
The other is the growing of the beak, which be- 
fwmes so very much hoi^ed as to deprive them of 
Ibe power of eating. These infirmities, however, 
do not hinder them from being long-lived ; for a 
parrot, well kept, will Uve five or six and tweuty 
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7%c Pigeon, and ils Varieties. 

\I^HIS ia one of the bird» which, from ita great 
fecundity, we hare, in tome nHSsore, reclirined 
fironi a state of natare, aAd tau^t to live in hiAifi 
of dependence. Indeed, Hb fecnndttj seems to be 
increased by hnman cultivation, nnce those pigeons 
that live in a wild st^e, in the woods, are by no 
means so fmitfal ju tho4e in oor pigeon-hoorav 
nearer home. The power of increase in most birds 
depends upon the qvantify of thdr food ; and it i* 
seen, in more thui one instance, that man, fay 
sapplying food in pfenty> and allow^g Ae animd 
at the same time a pwptt riMtre of freedotn, baa 
brought some of tlMse kinds which are lotown tb 
lay but once a year, to become nmeh mdre proliftev 
The ttfme pigeon, aoA 9II itfr beant^l vairietiet^ 
derive their origin Jrom one species, tbe 9tock 
Dove only, Uie Engliilr tianre, hnpfyhig its being 
the stock ot stem ft<bm v^ence Ste ofh^ domee^ 
kinds have iMetf fWp^/tei. Tta>bi¥d> hi itd a»> 
tnral sCMe, is of a deep Uuish a^h-oltiMtf ; the ferewt 
dashed with 6. Sue etangeabte gretin and ^trrple } 
its wings mtffked Witbtvm Mack btfrti; the fatfci 
#hi»e, and tfcft feif baft-ed near (he end tfifltt blaick: 
These ate the crfburs of the pfgeon in a stettf (tf 
fotnire ; and ftom t&es^ simple tints hin man by &t 
liropagateda vaa-iety flriit vN#^ cai^Aioe describe, mef 
even fiincy suggest. " However, Nature still^ ^aiit- 
severes in her gnaX outline ; and though tbe form. 
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eolMir and even tbe fectindity of theie birds may 
be aiten^ hy art, yet their natural manners and 
inclinations continue still the same. 
, The stock'dove, in its native woods, differs from 
the ling'-dove, a bird that has never been reclaimed, 
by its breeding'in the holes of rocks and the hollows 
of trees. All other birds of the pigeon kind build, 
like rooks, in the topmost branches of the forest, 
and cboose their habitation aa remote as possible 
fironi man. ' Bot this species soon takes to build ia 
artificial cavities ; and from the temptation of a 
ready provision and nnmerous society,' easily submits 
46 the tyranny of man. Still, however, it preserves 
its native colour for several generations, and be- 
comes more variegated only in proportion as it 
lemoveb from the original- simplicity of its colouring' 
HI the woodiB. 

The dove'-bonse pigeon, as is well known, breeds 
every month ; but then it is necessary to supply 
it with food when the weather is severe, or the 
fiekb are covered with snow. Upon other occa- 
sions, it maybe lefl to provide for itself; and it 
l^erally repays the owner for his protection. 
The pigeon lays two white eggs, which ' moat 
ftsoally produce yonng ones of different sexes.' 'For 
the laying of each egg, it is necessaryi to have a 
particular congress with the male ; and the egg is 
vsually deposited in the afternobn. When the eggs 
are thus laid, the female in the spdce of fifteen days, 
not including the three days during which she is 
employed in laying, continues to hatch, rdieved at 
interval by the male. The turns are usually re- 
gulated- with great exactness. From three or four 
o'tlock ia the eveniiig tilt nine' the. next day, the 
vox,. IT. « 
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fenmle eontiiwes to ait ; «lie u. (km refiefed hy A« 
Vksip, wbo t^ke^ bis place froiB ten tilt three, frhiio 
his mate is feeding abroad. la this manner they 
fit alternately till the young are exeladed. If. 
<}uring this term^ the female delays to return at Um 
expected timej the male follows an4 drives her to 
the nest ; and shoald he in his turn he dilatery, 
she retaliates with equal severity. 

The yoong ones when hatched reqnirc no fbesl 
for the three first days^ only wanting to be kept 
wanOj which is an employment tiie female takes 
entirely npon herself. During thU period, she nevee 
stirs out, except for a few minutes to take a litU* 
food. From this they are fed for eight or ten days, 
with corn or grain of different kinds, whieh the oU 
ones gather in the fields, and keep tceasured up in 
their crops, from whence they throw it up agata 
into the mou^s of Uieir yoiing ones, who very 
greedily demand it. 

As this method of feeding the young from the 
crop is different in birds of the pigeon kind frwa 
all others, it demands a more detailed eKplanation. 
Of all birds, for its size, the pigeon h^s the largest 
crop, which is also made in a manner quite peculiar 
to the kind. In two of these that were dissected 
by a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
it was found that if the anatomists blew air iDt«^ 
the windpipe, it distended the crop or gnllet to m 
prodigious size. This was the more extraordinai^ 
OS there seemed to be no commnnication whats<»< 
ever between these two receptaclea ; as the conduit 
by which we breathe, as every one kuows, leads to 
« very difierent receptacle from that where we pull 
our food. .By wbat:apertwesi.tbe aiv l^wn ioU tk* 
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langs of the pigeon makes iU way into ihe crop, is 
■nkBOwn ; but nothing is more certain tban that 
these birds have a power of filling the crop with 
air ; and some of them, which are called croppers, 
dUtend it in such a manner, that the bird's breast 
seems bigger than .its body. The peculiar me- 
chanism of this part i^ not well known, but th« 
necessity for it in these animals is pretty obvious. 
The pigeon, as we all know, lives entirely upon 
grain and water : these are mixed togettter in tho 
crop ; and in the ordinary way are digested in pro- 
portion as the bird lays in its provision. But to 
feed its young, which are very voracious, it is neces- 
sary to lay in a store greater than ordinary, and to 
give the food a kind of half maceration to suit their 
tender appetites. The heat t^ the bird's body, 
assisted by air, and numerous glands separating a 
milky fluid, are the most necessary instruments for 
this operation ; but, in proportion as the food mace- 
rates, it begins to swell also ; and the crop mn^ oi • 
consequence be considerably dilated. Still, how- 
aver, the air which is contained in it gives the bird 
a power of contracting it at pleasure ; for if it were 
filled with mrM« solid substances/ the bird could 
have no power to compress it. But this is not the 
case, the bird can compress its crop at pleaaure ; 
and driving out the air, can thus drive out the 
food also, which is forced up the gullet like a 
peHet frwn a pop-^n. The young ones open- 
mouthed receive this tribute of affection, and are thus 
fed three times a day. In feeding, the mate usually 
lappKet the young female ; while the old female 
nippiiet the yonng of the opposite sex. The food 
nith whicb they are supplied is more macerated id 
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the beginning; but as they grow older, the paTenti 
give it less preparation, and at last drive them out 
(o shift fiMT Uiemselves. When well fed;, however^ 
Uie old ones do not wait for the total dismissioa of 
their young ; bat, in the seme nest, are to be foiind 
yoflng ones almost fit for flight, and eggs hatching 
at the same time. 

. The fidelity of the turtle-dove is proverbial, aiid 
makes the usual comparison of such poets as are 
content to repeat what others have said before 
them ; but the pigeon of the dove-house is not so 
feithful ; and, having been subjected to man, it puts 
on licentiousness among its other domestic habits. 
Two males are often seen quarrelling for the same 
mistress; and when the female admits the addresses 
■ of a new gallant, her old companion seems to bear 
the contempt with sOme marks of displeasure^ 
abstains from her company, or if he approaches, it 
is only to chastise her. There have been instances 
when two males being displeased with their re- 
spective mates, have thought proper to make an 
exchange, and have lived in greet harmony with 
their new companions. 

So great is the produce of this bird in its domestic 
state, that near fifteen thousand may in the space 
of four years he produced from a single pair. 
Bat the stock-dove seldom breeds above twice a 
year ; for, when the winter months come, the whole 
-employment of the fond .couple is rather for self- 
preservation, than transmitting a posterity. They 
seem, however, to have a stronger attachment to 
their young than those who are found to breed so 
.often ; whether it be Uiat instinct acts more power- 
fully upon them in their state of nature^ or th«t 
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^dr affections Are lem divided by the multiplicity 
of cbima. 

It is from a species of these, therefore, that those 
pigeons which are called carriers, and are used to 
convey letters, are produced. These are easily 
distinguished from alt others by their eyes, which 
are compassed about -with a broad circle of naked 
white skin, and by beings of a dark blue or blackish 
colour. It is from their attachment to their native 
plac^, and particularly where they have brought 
Bp their young, that these birds are employed in 
several countries as the most expiedltious carriers. 
They are first brought from the place where they 
were bred, and whither it is intended to send them 
back with information. The letter is tied under 
the bird's wing, and it is then let loose to return. 
The little animal no sooner finds itself at liberty, 
than its passion for its native spot directs all its 
motions. It is seen, upon these occasions, flying 
directly into the clouds to an amazing height; and 
tben, with the greatest certainty and exactness,' 
Erecting itself by some surprising instinct towards 
home, which lies sometimes at many miles distance, 
bringing its message 16 those to whom it is directed. 
By what marks they discover the place, by what 
chart they are guided in the right way, is to us 
utterly unknown ; certain it is, that in the space of 
an hour and a half they perform a journey of forty 
miles ; which is a degree of dispatch three times 
greater than the fleetest quadruped can perform. 
These birds are not brought up at present wi^ as 
mneh care as formerly, when tfaey were sent from 
governors in a besieged city to generals that were 
coming to i«Ueve it without ; when tbey were sent 
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ir(Hn princes to their Bubjecta with tJie tidingii of 
some fortunate event, or from lovers to* their mia- 
tresses with expressions of their passion. The last 
use we have seen made of them, was to' be let fly 
at Tybarn on days of execution, when Uie cart was 
drawn away ; pretty much as when some encieot 
hero was to be interred, an eagle was let off from 
the funeral pile, to complete his apotheosis.* 

The varieties of the tame pigeon are so numenms 
that it would be a vain attempt to mention them.: so 
much is the figure and the colour of this bird under 
human control, that pigeon -fen ciero, by coupling a 
male and female of different sorts, can breed Uietp^ 



[j* la the Annual Register for the year 1765, we r^ad of as 
experiment which was made, by which tiie Telocity of flight is 
these bbde was pretty wdl ascertained; A Qentlet^an, fyt a 
trifling wager, aent a earner pigeon from London b; the ooa^ 
to a friend at St, Edmondsbury ; and along with It a note, dearing 
that thfe pigeon, two days aAer ii« arrival there, migfatbe throws 
up precisely when the toWo-clock struck nine in the naorning. 
This was accordingly done; and the pigeon arrived in London, 
and flew into the Bell Inn in Bisfaopagate-street, at hdf an boor 
past eleven o'clock of the s*me laoraiog ; having 6owa 72 milfil 
in the space of two hours and a half. 

Some years ago tliis animal was made use of for a very extras 
ordinary purpose. During the drawing tff the Lottery, a gang 
of sharpers distrjhuted in various placea, deviled a idiene Hit 
making this bird the instrument of their plusdert One ofdieM 
w^8 to bring him with a carrier pigeon, and wait !■ the GuildtuU ' 
till a large prize was drawn, and with all possible dispatch, to 
place the fottunnte number under the wing "of the pigeon, and 
let him loose. This intelligence was faithfully conveyed to 1^ 
associate, in a much more speedy matner ttnn by tho oiual 
node, and he was directed to insure the number to whatevet 
amount he thought proper. It is probable, that from this cir- 
cumstance might arise the application of the common cant terB 
figeoa, to any one who had been «Ter-reached and cbeaed.3 ' 
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Its (ftey ezpnm it, to a ftather. F^onr ttenee we 
botit the varlova mimes of Croippersj Careen, Jaco- 
InM^i I^outers, Rants, anft TtirbiU ; all biMs that 
fft first might have' accidentttlly varied from the 
JIteek-flove ; and then, b^ having these varieties still 
faeigbtened by food, climate, and pairing, diGferent 
t^^idin have b4^1i produced. B^t thett art riaaay 
sp^eieA of the wild pig;eoh ifhie^, though bearing 
a Strong affinity to the tftock-dttvfe, aire, neverthelessi, 
fMkieMfy different frftm it tti d^erre a distinct 
description. The king^bve is Of this nnffilaer; i 
good derf larger thatt the formei^, and building its 
feeit,' ffith a fevr dry sticks, in tt^ bod^s of treesr. 
lim seeiii» a M^d mach fonder of it? native flreedoin 
^nlfhe (tici^ei ; And atteiti^ ffate been freqaehtly 
ttMle to ren^i^ it domestic : bat they b&Ve hitherto 
ifirclted frofftles? ; for, t^oiigh tAeir eggtf have beeh 
hatched by the tame pigeon in a dot6-hou9e, yet, as ■ 
■oon as they could fly, they always betook them- 
selves to the woods where they were first produced. 
In the beginning of winter these aisemble in great 
flocks in the woods, and leave off cooing ; nor do 
they resume this note of courtship till the beginning 
of March, when the genial season, by supplying 
them with food, renews their desires. 

The Turtle-dove is a smaller, but a much shyer 
faud than any of the former. It may easily be dis- 
tinguished &om the rest by the iris of the eye, which 
is of a fine yellow, and by a beautiful crimson circle 
that encompasses the eye-lids. The fidelity of these 
birds is noted ; and a pair being put in a cage, if 
one dieSj the other will not survive it.. The turtle- 
dove is a bird of passage, and few or none remain 
in oar northern climates in winter. They fly in 
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£ocki wben they C9me to breed here in i 
and delight in open^ moantunous, sandy countries. 
But they build their nests in the midst of woodi, 
and choose the most; retired situations for incubaliop. 
They feed upon all sorts of grain, but are fondest 
of millet-seed. 

To this fihort list might be added a long cstalo^e 
of foreign pigeons, of which we know little nuure 
than the plumage and the names ; indeed, the 
variety of their plumage is as beautiful as the names 
by which they are known are harsh and dissonant. 
The Ocotzimtzcan, for instance, is one of the most 
splendid tenants of the Mexican forests ; but few I 
believe would desire to learn the name, only to be 
infonned that it is coveredwith purple, green, and 
yellow plnniage.. To describe such birds, the his- 
torian's pen is not half such a oseful implement as 
site painter's, pencil. 
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CHAP, t 
' Of Birdg ef the Sparrow Kind in generat. 

STILLdescending from the larger to the smaller^ 
we come to birds ef the sparrow kind ; or that 
elaas of beautifiil little animals that, being less than 
the pigeon, go on dimini^ing till we arrive at 
the bummiDg-birdj the smallest of tbe feathered 

0*68^011. 

Tbe birds which compose this class chiefly live 
in tbe neighbourhood <^ nran, and are his greatest 
&T0Brite6. The falcon may be more esteemed, and 
(he tarkey more useful ; but these he considers as 
servant, not as friends ; as animals reclaimed merely 
to supply him with some of the conTeniences of 
life: but these little painted songsters hare- his af- 
fections, as well from their beauty as their melody ; 
it is this delightful class that hll his groves with' 
harmony, and lift his heart to. symi^tbize with their 
raptures. All the other classes are either mute or 
•creaming ; it ii this diminutive tribe only that have 
foices equal to the beauty of their figures ; equally 
ad^ted to rejoice man, and delight each otiter. 

As they are the favourites of man, so they are 
chiefly seen near him. All the greet birds dread his 
yu^nity, and keep to the thickest darkness of the 
iforest, or the brow of the most craggy precipice j 
but thwe seldom resort to the Uiicker parts of the 
wood ; they keep near its edges, in the neighbour- 
hood of cultivated^ fields ; in the . hedge-rowB of 
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farm-gTOundfl; and even in the yard, mixing with 
ibe poultry. 

It must be owned, indeed,, that their living near 
man, is not a society of affection on their part, as 
they approach inhabited grounds merely because' 
their chief proviBion is to be found th6re. In the 
depth of the desert, or the gloom of the forest, 
there is tio grain to be picked up ; none of those 
tender buds that are so. grateful to their appetites : 
' insects, themselves; that make so great a part of 
their food, are not fonnd there in abundance ; their 
natures being unsuited to the moisture of the place. 
Am we enter, therefore, deeper into nncultiVated 
woods, the silence becomes more profound,- every 
thing carries the look of awful stillness ; there are 
' none of those warblings, none of those murmurs that 
awaken attention, as near the habitations of men ; 
there is nothing of that confused buzz, formed by 
the united though distant voices of quadrupeds and 
birds ; but all is profoundly dead and solemn. Now 
and then^ indeed, the traveller may be roused from 
this lethargy of life, by the voice of a heron, or 
the scream of an eagle ,* but bis sweet little friends 
tbewarblers have totally forsaken him. 

There is still another reason for these little birds 
avoiding the depths of the forests; which is, that 
their formidable enemies usually reside' there. The 
^eater birds, like robbers, choose; the most dr^ry 
solitudes for theij' retreats ; and if they do not fi^d, 
they make a desert all around them. The small 
birds fly from their tyi-anny, and take protection 
in the vicinity of man, where they know their 
more unmerciful foes will not venture to pursue 
them. 
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All birds, even those of passage, seem content 
with a certain district to provide food and centre 
in. The red-breast or the wren seldom leaves the 
field where it has been brought up, or where its . 
young have been excluded ; even though hunted^ it 
flies along the hedge, and seems fond of the place 
with an imprudent perseverance. The fact is, aD 
these small birds marie out a territory to themselves, 
which they will permit none of their own species 
to remain in; they guard their dominions with the ' 
most watchful resentment ; and we seldom find two 
male tehaots in the same hedge together. 

Thus, though fitted by Nature for the most 
wandering life, these little animals do not make such 
distant excursions during the season of their stay, 
as the stag or the leveret. Food seems to be the 
only object that puts them in motion, and when 
that is provided f^r them in sufficient plenty they 
never wander. But as that is seldom permanent 
through the year, almost every bird is then obliged 
to change its abode.. Some are called birds d 
passage,' because they are obliged to take long 
journeys. for this purpose; but, strictly speaking, 
almost every other kind are birds of passage, though 
their migration may not be to places so remote. At 
some particular season of the year, all small birds 
migrate either from one county to another, or from 
the more inland provinces towards the shore. 

There are several persons who get a livelihood 
by watching the seasons when our small birds begin 
to migrate from one county to another, and by 
taking them with nets in their passage. The birds 
are found to fly, as the bird-catchers term it, chiefly 
during the month of October, and part of September 
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and Novembat There is also another flig^ht in 
March, which-iB much \eaa connderable than that in 
aatumn. Nor is it less remarkable, that several of 
these species of flight-birds mabe their appearance 
in regatar saccession. The pippet, for instance, 
begins its flight every year about Michaelmas, wfa^i 
they are caught in greatest nnmber. To this the 
vrood-tark succeeds, and continues its flight tiD 
towards the middle of October; other birds follow, 
but are, not BO punctually periodical; the green-finch 
does not begin till the frost obliges it to seek for 
a change. These birds, during those months, fly 
from day-break 'till twelve at noon ; and there is 
afterwards a small flight from two till nigbt. Such 
are the seasons of the migration of the birds, whicb 
bave been usually considered as stationary, and on - 
these occasions they are caught in great abundance, 
as they are on their journey. But the same arts 
used to allure them upon other occasions would be 
utterly fruitless, as they avoid the nets with the 
n>09t prudent circumspection. The autumnal fligbC 
probably consists of the parents conducting Uieir 
new-fledged young to those places where there ii 
sufficient provision, and a proper temperam^t f>f 
the air during the winter season : and their retnm 
in spring is obviously from an attachment to th« 
place which wb» found so convenient before fer tbe 
purposes of nestling and incubation. 

Autumn is the principal season when the bird- 
catcher employs his art to catch these wanderers. 
His nests are a most ingenious piece of mecbanisn, 
being generally twelve yards and a half long, and 
two yards and a half wide, and so contrived a* 
fnNB a flat position to rise on each side^ and di^ 
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«m tbebirdi that sre decoyed to come between 
them. The birds in their panage are alwayi o]> 
lenred to fly againit the wind ; hence there is a great 
tmntention among the bird-eatcfaert whi«h shidl 
gain the wind ; for example, if it is westerly, the 
bird-catcher who k^s. his nets most to the east, it 
mre of the most |Aentifiil sport, if his call-birda 
are good. For this purpose, be generally carriea 
ire or six linnets, two goM-iinches, two green« 
ftncbes, one wood-lark, one red-poll, and perhaps a 
bidl-finch, a. yeUow-hanimer, a tit-lark, and an 
aherdariae: these are placed at small distances 
froHi the nets, in little cages. He has besides what 
be calk his flar-birds, which are placed upon a 
Dooveable perch, which the bird-catcher can raise 
at pleasure by means of a string; and these he 
always lifts gently up and down as tbe wild bird 
approadies. Bat this is not enough to allnre th^^ 
wild bird doWn : it mnst be called by one of the call- 
birds in tbe cages ; and these, by being made ta 
atoolt prematurely in a warm cage, call louder and 
bitter than those that are wild and kt freedom. 
Tfaerc-eToa appears a malicious joy in these call* 
birds to bring tbe wild ones into the same state of 
captivity, while at the same time their call is louder 
and their plumage brighter tban in a state of niriiure. 
Nor is their sight or hearing less exquisite, fat 
exceeding that of tbe bird-catcher; for the instant 
the wild birds are perceived, notice is given by one 
to the rest of the eall-lnrds, who all unite in the 
same tumultuous extacy of pleaaore. The call* 
birds do not sing upon these occasions es a Urd- 
does in a chamber, but incite the wild ones by short 
jerks, vtdiich, when the birdi are good, may b* 
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heard af a great dtataoce. The alliiretneiit cf titat 
call ii BO great, that the. wild bird hearing it ig 
■topped in its most rapid flight ; and,, if not alreati^ 
■cquunted wiU) the nets, lights bo]dly within 
twenty yards perhaps of Uie birdrcatcher, and on 
a spot which it would otberyrise have quite dis- 
regarded. This is the opportunity wished for, and 
the bird-catcher pulling a string, the nets on each 
side rise In an instant, and clap directly down on 
the poor little unsuspecting visitant Nay, it 
frequently- happens that if balf a iock .only are 
caught, tiie remaining haJf will immediately after- 
wards light between the nets, and ahace the &te of 
their companions. Should only one bird escape, 
this unhappy survivor, will also venture into' danger 
till it is caught; such a fascinating poVrer have the 
call-birds. 

Indeed, it is not easy to account for the nature oC 
this call, whether it be a challenge to combat, an 
invitation to food, or a prelude to courtship. As 
the call-birds are all males, and as the wild birds 
that attend to th»r voice are most frequently males 
also, it does not aeeni that love can have any in- 
fluence in their assiduity. Perhaps the wild females 
in these flights, attend to and obey the call below, 
and their male companions of the flight come down 
to bear them company. If this be the case, and 
that ^e females have unfaithfully led their mates 
into the nets, they are the first that are punished 
for their infidelity ; the males are only made captives 
for singing ; while the females are indiscriminately 
kiUed, and sold to be served up to Uie tables of the 
delicate. 
Whatever he the motives that thus arrest a flock 
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«f birds in their fli^tf v^hether tbey may be of galr 

lantry or of war, it is certain that the small birds are . 
equally remarkable for both. It isj perhaps, the 
genial desire that inspires the courage of moat 
'animals ; and that being greatest in the males, gives 
Hhem a greater degree of valour than the females. 
Small birds, being extremely amorous, are re- 
^niarkably brave. However contemptible these little 
warriors are to larger creatures, they are often but 
too formidable to each other; and sometimes fight 
till one of them yields up his life with tfae victory. 
But their contentions are sometimes of a gentler 
nature. T^o male birds shall sti'ive in song, till, atier 
a long struggle, the loudest shall entirely silence the 
other. During these contentions, the female sits an 
attentive silent auditor, and often rewards the loudest 
songster with her company during the season. 

Singing among birds is almost universally the 
prerogative of the male. With Ihfem it is the 
reverse of what occurs in the human kind. Among 
the feathered tribe, the heaviest cares of life fall to . 
the lot of the female. Hers is the fatigue of incu- 
bation,' and to her devolves the principal fatigue 
of nursing the helple&s brood. To alleviate these 
fetigues, and to support her under them. Nature 
has given 'the song tO' the male. This serves as a 
note of blandishment at first to attract her affec- 
tions ; it serves as a pote to delight her during the 
time of her incubation ; but it serves still farther as 
a note of security, to assure her that no danger 
threatens to molest her. The male, while his mate 
is hatching, sits upon some neighbouripg tree, con- 
tinuing at once to watch and to sing. While hi^ 
voice his heard, the female rests in confident security ; 
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and, aB the poet expresses it,*appears moat blenedi 
loAen most un$een ; but if any appearance of 
danger offers to intrude, the male, that a moment 
befure was so loud and eportive, stops all of a 
sadden ; and this is a most certain signal to fait 
mate to provide for her own sectirity. « * 

The neat of little bird» seems to be of a more deli- 
cate contrivance than that of the larger kinds. As 
ihe volume of their bodies is smaller, tbe materials 
of which their nest^ are composed are generally 
warmer. It is easy to conceive that small things 
keep heat a shorter time tbaa those that are large. 
The eggs, Iberefore, of small birds require a place 
of more constant warmth than those of great ones, 
as being liable to cool more quickly ; and accord- 
ingly their nests are built warmer and deeper, lined 
on the inside with softer substances, and guarded 
above with a better covering. But it sometimes 
happens that the lifUe arcbiteets are disturbed ia 
their operations, and then they are obliged to make 
a nest, not such as they wish, but such as they can. 
The bird whose nest has been robbed several times, 
builds up her last in a very slovenly manner, eon- 
acious that, irom the near approach of winter, she 
must not take time to give her habitation every 
■possible advantage it is capable of receivihg. When 
die Best is finished, nothing can exceed the cunning 
which the male and female employ to conceal it. If 
it is built in bushes, the pliant branches are so. dis- 
posed as to hide it entirely from the view ; -if it be 
bnilt among moas, nothing outwardly appears to 
iibowthat there is an habitation within. It is always 
hvJAx near those places where food isfound in greatest 
abundance ; and they take care never to go in or 
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out while there is any one in eighth The greater 
Jbirds contitine from their nest for some time, ai 
as their eggs take no damage in their absence ; but 
the little birds are assiduous while they sit, and the 
nest is always occupied by the male when th^ female 
' is obliged to seek for sustenance, 
s. The first food of all birds of the sparrow Jcind 
is worms and insects. Even the sparrow and the 
gold-tinch, that when adult feed only upon graia, 
have both been fed upon insects while in the nest^ 
The young ones, for some time after tbeir exclusioa 
from the shell, require no food ; but the parent 
soon finds by tbeir chirping and gaping that they 
begin to fee) the approaches of hunger, and fiie^ to 
provide them a plentiful supply. In her absence) 
they continue to lie close together, and . cherish 
each oUier by their inutaal warmth. During tiiis 
intfrral abo they preserve a perfect sileoce, uttering 
got the slightest note till the parent returns. Her 
arrival is always announced by a Cberup, . which ' 

, they perfectly understand, and which they answeif . 
aU together, each petitioning' for its portion. Thci 

. parent distributes a supply to each by tiimf, 
eautiously avoiding to gorge them, tbut to give 
them ofiteu though littte at a time. The wren will 
in this manner feed seventeen or eighteen young 
ones, without passiug orer^ne of them. 
' Sndi is the manner in which these birds bring 
forth and hatch their young ; but it y«t remains to 
usher them trim the nest into' life, and this they 
tery aisiduoucly flerforra. When tbey arc fully 
fledged, and fitted for short flights, the old ones, if 
the weather be fair, lead them a few yards frotn tlic 
B 2 
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nest, and then compel them to return. For two or 
three succeeding days th^y are led ou^ in the same 
inanfier;'but each day to seek more distant adven- 
tures. When it is perceived that they can fly, and 
shift for themselves, then the parents forsake them 
for ever, and pay them no more attention than they 
do to other birds in the same flock. Indeed, it 
would seem among these little animals that, from 
the moment their young are set out, all future cqn- 
nexion ceases between the male and female ; they 
go separate ways, each to provide for itself, during 
the rigours of winter ; and, at the approach of 
spring, each seeks for a new associate. 

In general, birds, when they come to pair in 
spring, associate with those of their own age and 
place of abode. Their strength or courage is 
generally in proportion to their age ; the oldest 
females first feel the accesses of desire, and the 
oldest males are the boldest to drive off all younger 
* pretenders. Those next in courage and desire, 
- become pretenders, till they are almost all provided 
in turn. The youngeH come last ; as, in fiict, they 
are t6e latest in their inclinations. But still there . 
are several, 4)oth males and females, that reniain 
unprovided for; either not happening to meet 
with each other, or at least not during the genial 
interval. Whethfer these mix with small birds of a 
different species, is a doubt which naturalists have 
not been kbie thoroughly to resolve. Addison, in 
iome beautiful Latin lines, inserted in the Spectator, 
is entirely of opinion that birds observe a strict 
chastity of manners, and never admit the c^ressea 
of a different tabe. 
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Chaste are their instincts, ftiithful is their fire, 
No foreign beauty tempts to falie desire ; 
,The snow-white vesture and the glittering crown, 
The simple plumage, or the glossy down, 
Frbmpt not their love. The patriot bird pursues 
His well-acquainted tints, and kindred hues : 
Hence through their tribes no mix'd polluted flame. 
No monster breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true. 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favourite hue ; 
The nightingale, with mutual passion blest, 
Siogs to its mate, and nightly charms the nest; 
Wlu'le the dark owl, to court liis partner flies, 
And owns his of&pring in tbeir yellow eyes. 



Bat whatever may be the poet's opinion, the 
probability is qgainet this fidelity among the smaller 
tenants of the grove. The great birds are much 
more true to their species than these ; andj of con- 
sequence, the varieties among them are more fevr. 
Of the ostrich, the cassowary, and the eagle, there , 
are but few species ; and no arts that man can 
use, could- probably induce tbcm to mix with each 
other. « 

But it is otherwise with the small lairds we are 
describing; it requires very little trouble to make 
a species between' a gold-finch and a canary-bird, 
between a linnet and a lark. They breed frequently 
together ; and produce a race, not, like the mules 
amon^ quadrupeds, incapable of breeding again ; 
for this' motley mixture are as fruitful as their 
parents. What is so easily done by art, very pro- 
bably often happens in a state of nature ; and when 
the malfe cannot find-a mate qf his own species, he 
flies to one of another, ^at, like him, has been left 
oat in pairing. Thisi some historiana think, may 
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have given rise to the great variety of smalf birds 
that are eeen among us ; some uncommon mixture 
might first have formed a new species^ and 'thi$^ 
might have been continued down, by birds of this 
species choosing to breed together. 

Whether the great variety of our small birds 
may have arisen from this source, Cannot now be 
ascertained : but certain it is, that they resemble 
each other very strongly, not only in their form and 

. plumage, but also in their appetites and manner 
of living. The gold-finch, the linnet,andtheyelIow- 
hammer, though obviously of different species, yet 
lead a very similar life; being equally. an active, 
lively, salacious tribe, that subsist by petty thefts 
upon the labours of mankind, and repay them with 
a song. Their nests bear a similitude ; and they 
are all about the same time' in hatching their young, 
which is usually fifteen jdays. Were'I, therefore, 

, to describe the manners of these with the same 
minuteness that I have done the greater birds, I 
should only present the reader with a repetition of 
the «ame accounts, animated neither by novelty 
nor information. Instead, therefore, of specifying 
each sort, I will throw them into groupes; uniting 
those together that practise the same manners, or 
that are remarkable for similar qualifications. 

Willughby has divided all the smaller birds into 
those th^ have slender bills, and those that have 
short and thick bills. Those with slender bilif 
diiefly live upon insects ; those with short, strong 
bills, live mostly upon fruits and grain. Aoion^ 
slender-billed ^irds he enumerates the thrfth, th« 
falack-bird, the field-fare, the starling, the lark, tfa* 
titmouse, the weter-wAgtfu], the nightin^le^ tbc 
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fe^-Btart, the robin red-breast, the beccafigo, the 
stone-chatter, the whin-chat, tbe gold-finch, the 
white-throat, the hedge-sparrow, the pettichaps, 
'the golden-crowned wren, the wren, the humming- 
bird, and several other small birds of the sparrow 
kind, unknown in this part of the world. 

All these, as -was said, live for the most part 
upon insects; and are consequently of particular 
benefit to man. By these are his grounds cleared 
of the pernicious swarms of vermin that devour the 
budding leaves and flowers ; and that even attack 
tiie root itself, before ever the vegetable crfn come 
to maturity. These seek for and destroy the eggs 
of insects that would otherwise propagate in 
numbers beyond the arts of man to extirpate ; 
they know better than man where to seek for them ; 
and thus at once satisfy their own appetites, and 
render him the most essential services. ^ 

But this is not the only merit of this tribe : in it 
we have the sweetest songsters of the grove ; their ' 
Botes are softer, and their manner more musically 
soothing than those of hard-billed birds; ^ The 
foremost in musical fame are, the nightingale, the 
thrush, the blackbird, the Idrk, the red-breast^ thft 
black-cap, and the wren. 

Birds of the sparrow kind, with thick and short 
bills, are the gros-beak, the green-finch, the bull- 
finch, the cross-bill, the house-sparrow, the chaf- 
finch, the brambling, the linnet, the siskin, 
the bunting, the yellow-hammer, the ortolan, 
the wheat-ear, and several other foreign birds, 
of wluch we know rather the names than the 
histtfry. These chiefly feed upon filiits, grain, and 
«em. They are i^ten troublesome to man, as they 
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are a numerous tribe: the harvest often suffers 
from their depredations ; and while they are driveiv 
off from one end of the fields they fly round, and 
•come in at the other.. But these also have their 
uses: they are frequently the distributors of seeds 
into different dietricts; those graiils which they 
swallow, are sometimes not wholly digested ; and 
these, laid upon a soil congenial to them, embellish 
the face of nature with that agreeable variety 
which art but vainly attempts to imitate. The 
tnisletoe plant, which we often see growing on the 
tops of tim and other trees, has Iwen thought to be. 
propagated in this manner; yet, as il is<ioften sten 
growing on the under side of the branclT, and 
sometimes on a perpendicular shoot^ it seems extra- 
ordinary how a seed could be deposited in ' that 
situation. . However this be, there are many plants 
propagated from the depositions of birds; and some 
seeds are thought to thrive the better, for first 
having undergone a kind of maceration in the 
stomach of the little animal, before it is voided oa 
the ground. 

There are some agreeable songsters in this tribe 
also : and those who iike a loud piercing pipe, 
endued with great variety and perseverance, will be 
pleased most with their singing. The songsters of 
this class are the canary-bird, the linnet, the chaf- 
6nch, the gold-finch, the green-finch, the bull-finch, 
the brambhng, the siskin, and the yellow-hammer. 
The note of these is not so generally pleasing as 
that of the soft-billed bird, but it usually holds 
longer; and, in a cage, IJiese birds are more easily 
^d, and hardy. ' « 

This class of small birfls, like all the greater^ hfi% 
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Its wanderera^ that leave us for a seasoD, and tben 
returiij to propa^te^ to sing, or to embellish the 
hodscape here. Some of this smaller kind, indeed, 
are called ttirds of passage, that do not properly 
come under ^at denomination ; for though they dis- 
appear in one place, they never leave the kingdom, 
but are seen somevrhefe else. But there are many 
among them, that lake longer flights, and-go to a 
region colder orwarmer, as it suits their constitutions. 
The field-fare and the red-wing breed, pass their 
summers in Norway, and other cold countries, and 
^are tempted here to our mild vrinters. and io those 
vaiious berries which then abound with us, and 
niake*lheir principal food. The haw-finch and the 
cn^-bill are uncertain visitants, and have no stated 
times of migration. Swallows of every species dis- 
appear ^ the approach of winter. The nightingale, 
the black-cap, the fly-catcher, the willOw-wren, the 
wheat-ear, the whio-cRat, and the stone-chatter, 
leave us before the approach of winter ; while the 
siskin and the linnet only forsake us when our 
^intera are more than usually severe. AH the rest 
of the smaller tribe never quit this country; hut 
support the severest rigours of the climate. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the manners of 
our little birds prevail in all other countries ; and that 
such kinds as are stationary with us, never vrander ' 
in other parts of Europe; on the contrary, it 
happens that mahy of those kinds which are birds 
of passage in England, are seen, in other places, 
never to depart; hot to make one country their 
fixed residence the whole year round. It is also 
frequent, that some birds, which with us are futhfal 
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TeeidentSj in other kingdoms put on the natare of 
birds of pasBage, and disappear for a season. 
. The swallow, that with us is particularly re* 
marked for being a bird of passage, in Upper Egypt, 
and in the island of Java, breeds and continaes the 
whole year, without ever disappearing. Larks, that 
Kmain with us the year throughout, are birds of 
passage "in Sweden ; and forsake that climate in 
winter, to return again with the returning spring. 
The chaffinch, that with ui is stationary, appears 
during Uie winter in Carolina and Virginia; but 
disappears totally in summer, to breed in the more, 
northern regions. In Sweden, also, these little birds 
are seen returning, at the approach of spring! from 
the warmer climates, to propagate ; which being 
aeromplished by the latter end of autumn, the males 
and females separate; the males to contintu among 
tfaeir native snows, the females to seek a warmer 
and gentler winter. On this occasion, they are 
seen in flocks, that darken all the air, without a 
single male among them, making their way into the 
more southern regions of Denmark, Cierroany, and 
Holland: In this Amazon-like retreat, thousands 
faH by the way; some by fatigue, some by want; 
but the gr^test number by the nets of the fowler ; 
the taking them being one of the chief amusements 
among the gentry where they pass. In short, the 
change of country with all this little tribe, is rather 
a pilgrimage than a journey ; a oitg^tion rather of 
necessity than of choice. * 

Having thus given a general idea of the birds of 
this class, it will be prop« to give some accouat of 
the most remarkaUe among tiivat. 
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CHAP. n. 

Of the TkTush, and its Affinities. 

tV ITH the Thrush we may rank the red-wing, 
the field-fare, the black-bird, the ring'Ouzel, and 
tfie water-.ouzel. 

These are the largest of the aparrow kind, and 
may he • distinguished from all others of this class, 
aa well by their size, which ie well known, as by 
titeir bills, which are a little bending at the point ; 
a Anall notch near the end of the upper chap, and 
the utmost toe adhering as far as the first joint of 
the middle toe. To this tribe may be also added 
tiie stare or starling, which, though with a flat bill, 
too mu<4t resembles these birds to be placed any 
where else. 

The miasel-thmsh is distinguished from all of the 
kind by its superior size, being much lai^r than 
any of them. It differs scarcely in any other 
respect froiQ the throstle, except that the spots on 
the breast are larger. It builds its nest in bushes, 
or an the side of some tree, qs all of this kind 
are found to do, and lays four or fiv^eggs in a 
season. Its song is very fine, which it begins in 
tpring, sitting on the summit of a high tree. It is 
Uie largest bird of all the feathered tribe that has 
masic in its voice; the note of tdl greater birds 
being either^ creaming, chattering, or croaking. It 
feeds on insects, holly and misletoe berries; and 
sometimes sends forth a very disagreeable scr'cam 
when frighted or disturbed, 
r The bbck-l)iid, which in pdd countries, and 
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particalafly npon the Alps, is sometimes seen all 
over while, is a beautiful and canorous bird, 
whistling all the spring and summer time with a 
note at a distance the most pleiuingof all the grove. 
It is the deepest-toned warbjer of the woods ; but 
it is rather unpleasant in a cage, being loud and 
deafening. It lays four or five bluish eggs, in a nest 
usually built at the stump of some old hawthorn^ well 
plaistered on th^ inside with clay, straw, and hair. 

Pleasing, however, as this bird may be, the blue- 
bird, described by Bellonius, is in every respect fer 
' superior. This beautiful animal entirely resembles a 
black-bird in all but its blue ctdour. It lives in the: 
highest parts of the Alps, and even there' chooses 
the most craggy rocks and the most frightful preci- 
ptoes for its residence. As it is rarely caught, it is 
in high estimation even in the countries where it 
breeds, but still more valuable when carried from 
home. It not only whistles in the most delightful 
manner, but speaks with an articulate distinct 
voice. It is so docile, and observes all thin^ with 
such diligence, that, though wqked at Qiiduight by . 
any of the family, it will speak aild ivhistte at the 
word of command.. Its colour, about the beginning 
of winter, irooFblue becomes black, which changes 
to its Original hue on the first approaches offspring. 
It makes its nest in deep holes, in very high and 
inaccessible solitudes, and removes it not onljt 
from the accesses of man, but also hides it witJi 
surprising cunning from the shamm^, and other 
wild beasts that might annoy its young. 
. The manner of taking this beautiful bird is said 
to he this, ^he fowlers, either by chance, or by 
lyisg in wait, having found out the place where it 
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•' bailds, take with tliein a strong'stilt or efake^ such 
as the climbera of rocks make use of to assist tJietn 
in their ascent. With the assistance of this, they 
meant wherAn indifferent spectator would think 
' it impossible to ascend, covering their heads at the 
same time to ward off any dan^r of the tailing of 
pebbles or stones from above. At length, with 

. extreme toil and danger, having arrived at the nest, 
ihey draw it up from the hole in which it is usually 
buried, and cherish the young with an assiduity 
equal to the pains they look to obtain them. It 
produces for the most part five young, and never ^ 
more; it seldom descends into the plain country; 
flies swifter than a black-bird, and uses the same 
ft food. 

The field-fare and the red-wir^ make but a short 
stay in this country. With us they are insipid tune- 
less birdSj ilying in flocks, and excessively watchful 
to preserve the general safety. All their season 
of music and pleasure is en^loyed in the more 
northern climates^ where ihcy sing most delight- 
fully, perched among the forests of maples, with 
which those countries abound. They build their 
nests in hedges ; and lay six bluish green. e^8 
'spotted with black. 

The stare^ distioguishable from the rest of this 
tribe by the glossy green of its feathers in some 
lights, and -the*purple in others, breeds in hollow 
trees, eaves of houses, towers, ruins, clifis,and often 
in high rocks aver the sea. It lays four or five eg^ 

' of a pale greenish ash colour, and makes its nest of 
straw, small fibres, of roots, and such like. Its 
voice is rougher than the rest of this kind ; but what 
it wants in the melody of its note, it compensates 
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by the: facility with*wbicb it- is twigfat'to speak. Iri * 

* winter inese birds asaemble in vast flocks, and feed 

* upon worms and insects. At the yiproach of 
spring, they assemble in fields as if it consultation 
together, and for three or fmlr days seem to tak0 
no nourishment: the greater f)artleavethe country ; 
the rest breed here and bring up their young. 

To this tribe might be added above a hundred 
other birds nearly of the thrush size, and living like 
them upon fruit and berries. Words could not 
afford variety enough to describe all the beautiful 
' tints that adorn the foreign birds of the thrush knid. 
The brilliant green of the emerald, the flaming red 
of the ruby, the purple of the Imethy^t, or the 
bright blue of the sapphire, could not by the most 
artful combination* abow any thing so truly lively 
or delightful to the sight as th^. feathers of tbs 
chilcoqui or the tautotol. Passing, therefore, over 
these beautiful, but little known birds, I will only 
mention ihe American mock bird, the &vouri(e 
songster of a re^on where the birds excd nther in 
the beauty of their plumage than the sweetness of 
their notes. 

. This v^uable bird does not seem to vie with 
the .feathered inhabitants of that country in the 
beaufy of its plumage, content with qualifications 
that endear it to marlkind much more. It is. but a 
plain bird to the eye, ab'out the size irf a tbrusb, of 
a white and grey colour, and a reddish bill. It is 
possessed not only of its own natvral notes, which 
ttre musical and solemn, but it can assume. the ton* 
of every other animal in the wood, ffom the wolf to 
the raven. It seem^erea to sport itself in haHag 
&sm astray. It^will at one time allare the lanec 
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birds with the call ^ their males, and then terrify 
dieoa when they have come near with the' screams • 
of the ea^l^ There is no bird in the forest BuWt* 
can oiinlic; fnd there is none that it has not at 
times deceived by itsVall. But, notlike such as we' 
usually see famed for mimicking .wi& us. and who 
have no particular merit of their own. the mock- 
bird is ever surest to please when it is most iUelf. 
At Hiose times it usually frequents the houses of 
tJie American planters; and, sitting all nig^ht on 
^h^chimney-tc^. pours forth the sweetest and the 
mmt various notes of any bird whatever. It would * 
teem, if account be ^dc> that the deficiency of 
most other songbirds in that e<nintry is made up 
by this bird alone. They often build their nests 
in the fruit-lrees about houses, feed upon berrira 
and other fniil^.Jlad are easily rendered domestic. - 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Nightingale and other soft-Ulled Song 
* ■ Sirds. 

JL HE Nightingale is not only famous among the 
moderns for its ain^ng, but almost every one of the 
aocients who undertook to des'Aribe beautiful nature, 
has contributed to raise its reputation. " The 
" Nightingale," says Pliny, " that, for fifteen days 
."' and nights hid in the thickest shades, continuee 
■" her .note without intermission, deserves our atten- 
" tion and wonder. How suprising, that so great 
" a voice 4;an reside in so suyll a body < sodi per- 
f* fcvnance in so minute an animal ! With what a 
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" mnsical propriety are tbe gpuhds it produces 
■ '^iu^ulated ! Tbe note at one time dravrn out with 
'^long breath, now stealing off in^a different 
" Cadence, now interrupted by a OTeak, then 
" changing into a new note by an unexpected 
" transition ; ^^y seeming to renew the same 
" strain, then deceiving expectation ! She some- 
'' times seems to mormar within herself ; full, deep, 
*' sharp, Bwiftj drawling, trembling ; now at the 
" top, the middle, and the bottom of the ^cale ! In 
" short, in that little bill seems to reside all^he 
" melody, which man has vainly laboured to bnhg 
" from a variety of musical instruments. Some 
" even seem to be possesBed of%t different song 
*' from the rest, and contend with each other with 
-" great ardour. The bird overcome is then seea 
" only to discontinue its song wil^ ijs life." 

The most famous of the feathered tribe visits 
England in the beginning of April, and leaves us 
in August. It is found but in some of tbe southern 
parts of the country, being totally unknown ia 
Scotland, Ireland, or North Wales. They frequent 
thick hedges and low coppices, antl generally keep 
in the middle of the bush, so that they are rarely 
seen. The)b begin Ibeir song in the evening/ and 
generally continae it for the whole night. For 
weeks together, if undisturbed, they sit upon the 
same tree; and Shakespeare rightly describes the 
nightingale sitting nightly in the same place, which 
I have frequently observed she seldom departs from. 

Prom Pliny's description, we should be. led to 
believe this bin^ possessed of a .persevering' strain ; 
bat, though it is in ^t so. with the nightingale in 
Italy, yet in our bedga iii England the Uttle song- 
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fUmni^bjiitto me&^BO!)alM!aral:crfhiNF:anNtq. -H« 
^ note kspft, yitmbm,. itidjiBtemiptBcl; she 9tWi»| ' 

OKDCouilt twenty. " Tben%htiQgfale<'ayaa«i*^9aik^ 
JBOflnid be the prD^ir.<f^faet lor tbis b>nf ft tttusic 
nitEt m, nbich i&. omMi lileiMing 1^4^ tbe wtrUUn-g 
9f a«y etier bnti, jMOkweH i^ ibcBrd ^ « time 
.when all -the mat aift«itent. 

In &e iiejpBtMa^ of Mq^,. ifee inigtitiTigtle fte- 
ptwcB to jrnahe its iMftI, '\Tbidt i» focainii of tbe 
icavcsiaf tnwB; atnivr, and wdss.; ffbe noHl Inii?^ 
TOTiMgarly iOMgM aft«r, »Qtiicuai&agly«fcreted; 
flotWiJUit a vo^rfev «f <theia «(re. jetend l^the 
^loysiwhianUiey gb ofonttmc fvnaiitb. U i«, buHt 
•art the bottom of h^odgcs, nbtpe 4he husbtn are 

^tbiicboat and bait carered. While tj»e female 
knntmim-'srttiia^, rthe iMabj at a g;oQd djstaace, but 
abr^it within fatBrtD^>«t»era Uk patient hfloi with 
(Ins viicft, and> by ih* diwt in^nvplion .of bn 
fiUkg^, oEtea gire* her VBO-iudBg- of appiKmcfaiiig 
iAmgOC: Ska lays. Ibfir or- fine eggv; of Tvhfolibttt 
». partfiiQCHir ciMdlmiate, come Iq natttrity. 

fThe ikiic8cy> «r rattier the&siej of thlsbirct^ 
.mwic, bm induood mt^ay to abmdge its Uborty, to 
beiie'cuivd «f its aoog. lodbad, tfae greatest part 

. ioi .wbat hm been vicittttk ooaceimiaig it in oiir 
rOQWtry, eenBikts in diiwcUoriB h«w to mawge it 
jfar.doiaratic fidnging ,- whUe the history of the. bird 
« £ODfioed to try foeeipts £m fitting Itibr^be wge. 
•h»-9UBg> howerar, in captivity, ja not so very 
.-tkUaxin^; aad thetynaany of Isdiing it firam iboie 
Jbedj^'i^ifire only it is mast pleeBJog, fitill .won 
.dspieciiMm iti inprisMed eioits. Cbsaar amurea 
-IV!, tint it ig Mt tnly the taoat-agtyMble mKft^rin 
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a CHg«, t>at that it is po8Beued.of a most admirable 
^cuhy of talking. He tells the following story in 
proof of his assertion, which he says was commu- 
nicated to him by a friend. "Whilst I was at 
" Ratisbon," says bis correspondent, " 1 put up at 
'" an inn; the sign of the Gc^en Grown, where my 
" host had three ni^dngales. . What I am going 
" to repeat is wonderful, almost incredible, and y^ 
" is true. The nightingales were placed separately^ 
" BO that each was shut up by itself in a dark cage. 
'" It happened at that time, being the spring of 
?' the year, when those birds are wont to sing jq< 
"' defotigably, that I was so afflicted with the sione, 
" that I could sleep but very little all night. Itwas 
" usual dien about njidnigbt, when there was no 
" noise in the house, bat all still, to bear the two 
" nightingales jangling, and talking with each 
" other, and plainly imitating men's discourses. 
" For my pert, I was almost astonished with 
" wonder ; for at this time; when all was quiet else, 
" they held iconference tog^her, and repeated 
" whatever they had heard among the gnests by 
" day. Those two of them that were most notable, 
." and masters of this art, were scarce ten foot 
" distant from one another. The third hnng more 
" remote, so that I coudd not bo well bear it as I 
" lay a-bed: But it is wonderful to tell how those 
" two -provoked each' odier, and by answOTing, 
" invited and drew one another to speak. YA 
" did theymot confound theirwords, br'talk bofii 
" together, but rather uUer them alterm^y- sind 
" of -coarse. .Besides the daily discoune^of tU) 
" guests, they chanted oat two stori)^, ~ nbich 
" gesenlly bdd ^^a from midoi^t till iObirhivg;: 
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" and that with soch modulations and inflections 
" that no man' could have taken to come from such 
" little creatures. When I asked the host if they 
" had been taught, or whether he (^served their 
" talking in the night, he answered no: the same 
"' said the whole family. But I, who could not 
" sleep for nights together^ was perfectly aensibfe 
" of their discourse. Oneof their stories was con- 
" cerning the tapster and his wife, who rdfot^d >tti 
*' follow him to the wars as he desired her ; for 'the 
'' husband endeaVblired to persuade his wife,' as 
*' far as I understood by the birds, that he wovTd 
" leave his service in that inn,- and go to the wars 
'" in hojrts (rf plflnderi Biit she refused to foUovn 
" him, revolting to stay «ther at Ratisbonj or go to 
" Nuremberg. There was a long and earnest' coot 
" tentibn between them ; and all this dialogue the 
" birds repeated. They even repeated the unseemly 
" words which were cast out between then, and 
" which ODght rather to have been suppressed 'and 
" kept a secret. But the birds, not knowing the 
" difference between modest, immodest, boaest^ 
" and filthy words, did out with thein. The 'other 
" story was concerning the war which the Emperor 
" was then threatening against the Protestants; 
" which the birds pitibably heard from some df the 
" generals that bad conferences in the house. Tbes^ 
" things did they repeat in the nig^t after. twelve 
" o'dock, when there w'asadrep silence. ■ But la 
" the day-time, for the inbst part, they' were'sitent; 
'' and seemed to do nothing but mdditate' - and 
" irevolVe witti thenisdves upon whit 4.he gneat* 
<' conferred together wa they sat at table, ot in their 
s 2 
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" walks, I verily bad Bwet beltWeil oor PMny 
" writing *Q lusny wopil^rfal tbiags cQocQrninf; 
" tbeae liUle creatiirei, hnd I pot mywHt seen with 
*' my «y««, ftnd beard tbem vrHb my ears uttering 
" sQch things PM I bavQ related. Neither yet can 
" I 6f ««udd0n iFrite-atI, or cfill to femonhiailce 
" every partloiihr that l beveheftrd." 

Such is (Ae Wga<^^ asoHhed totbe jfi^bk^^e.j 
H is bat to httw high p$puM|ofi for^nyoBeqHaltty, 
and the world is ready eooitgh to gfiv9 1» ^mbb for 
others to WbicSi we have vaty amftU pFetuuions. 
Bttt there is a little bird, rather celebrated for its 
■ftctioa to maakiod tb4n its siDgiiig, wiucbi bov* 
ever, ia onr dimale, has the sweetQit 4eit««f aU 
others. The reader alreftdy peroeives tiwfc I Rifmi 
the Red-breaat, tjbe weU^ka^ws fneod vS imn, 
tiut is found in every hedge, Bnd roflfc^ ii, vofd. 
The note of other T»rds is Irader, ftnd tb«jr 'iadeo- 
lions BidVe o^iricioaB ; bst tUs bird'-s voico'ts ^fl> 
tender, and weU supported.; and the mtUfi to b« 
f ahied as we enjoy It tke g^eateit put, ot tb« 
printer, if the nigbtisgak's wng baa beep i^m- 
pared to tRe fiddle, the red^bmst's voice hHS aU the 
deKoaey of the flate. 

: The rwA-breast, dnriii^ tbe siwing, haaiUs -the 
«ood> the grove, and the garden : it Ktinis tftlhe 
&iekest and shadiest hedgetrows to breed in- Bnt 
in vrinter it seems to bcctHae mwa domesticj :aiid 
often to daira profectioo from maa. Most of the 
softbiHed bmls, the n}gfatingB]a, the svaJhMf, vtA 
the tit-moiba, leave ns fai the winter, wbea the^ 
insoet fbbd is no longer oieicd in plenty; bnt 
the red-l»ffe«wt eontinneB vtiA u the year aowid. 
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Btid endeatvurs to ^ppoK 4be fttnin^ Af TriBter by 
chirpiog round the warm habitatiooB of manl(iD<t 
by coming into tbow shelters where the rigour of 
the season It af ti&eially enpeUed, attd where insects 
themaelves flr«^ feuad in great Auinbers> attracted 
by the stnne came, 

Tbishii^ bt«6d« diEfereutly io different pk(<es ; 
In atmvfi countries its nett is UMOlly foAuA itt the 
crevice of «ome noMy babk, w at tbe foot of k 
Itawthom ih hedge-rows ; in c<het», U chooseft Ifat 
tfai^est coverts, a&d hides it« neMs y/'ith edt-IteveS. 
The eggs »e from fbur to five, of « dull wblte^ 
wMi reddish streakt: 

TWLat^, 'Whether the skylark, the Wood, m tht 
tit-lark, berog ^l distingairfiable fK>m other little 
birds by the length of tbetr heel, hte loader in theit 
aoRg than either of tbe former, bilt not so pleasing. 
Indeed, the mnstc of every bird in captivity prodaces 
no very pleasihg sensations ; It is but tbe mirth of a 
little HBimal insensible of its Unfortunate sttnation ; 
it is the landscape, the grove, tbe geilden break of 
^y, tbe contest upon the hatrtborh, the fluttering 
from branch to branch, the soaring in the air, ana 
the answering (^ its yonng, that gives the bird's 
isong iU true rdish. These onited, improve each 
Otfca, and ruse the mind to a state of the highest, 
yet most harmless exaltation. Nothing can in this 
sifii^on of mind be more pieasitig than to see the 
lark watMing upon the wing; nusing H* note as 
it soars, until it seems loai In tite immense heights 
nbove ins, the note continuing, the bird itsdf nn<- 
■•een ; to tee it then descendit^ wHb a swell as A 
toAat from the clonds^ yet sinking by degrefts as it 
np^oMlMf its Attn, the spot wh^ afl its affections 
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Are centered ; the spot that has prompted all this 

joy- , . 

The krk builds its neqt opon the ground beneath 
some turf that serves to bide' and shelter it. The 
female jays four or five eggs, of a dusby buein . 
colour, somewhat like those of a plover. It is while 
she is sitting that the male thus usually enterteins 
^er with his singing ; and whil^ he is risen to an 
imperceptible height, yet be still has his loved 
partner in his eye, nor once loses sight of the nest, 
either while he, ascends or is descending. This 
li^rmony. continues several months, beginning early 
in the spring on pairing. In winter they assemble 
in flocks, when their song forsakes them, and the 
^ird-catcbers destroy them in great numbers for 
the tables.pf the luxurious. 

The Black-cap and the Wren, though so very 
diminutive, are yet prized by some fol: their singing. 
,The former is called by some the mock nightin- 
^e; and the latter is admired for the loudness (^ 
■its note, compared to the little body from whence it 
issues. It must be confessed, that this disproportimi 
between the voice of a bird and its size, in ^e 
Pleasure demands our wonder. Quadrupeds in this 
yespect may be considered as mutes to th?m. Th« 
peacock is louder than the lion, and the rabbit is not 
so loifd as the wren. But it must be considered 
thstbirils are very di^erently, formed ; their lungs, 
jn some jropasure, are, extended, liuwigh their whole 
iwdy, w^ile ifi; qupdrupeds they Ije only in the 
Jjrgast. ,-Ii]i ^>yds,^ere ar^ a v^rielif.of^pell? ^rfaicl^ 
<pHft '"'?!>¥ ?JCr.a.M tiws pourfvBthjtiieir^cpfltents.** 
tbp.. liitle ai^iij\»l/8, cotpmand.: „%U^-M}p6kjif'9,Aii^ 
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voices aitfaey might be <leeni^ inc0QSt4erabIe for 
theirsize. ,. : , ; 

All these soft-billed birds, thus prized for their, 
singing, are rendered domeatic, and btought.up, 
with aswdflity by such as are foad of their voices int 
a cage., The same method of treatment serves foif 
all, as their food and their habitoare nearly, tbe 
same. 'Themanner of taking anditreMing: them^ 
particularly the nightingale, is ibn. A B%htiaH 
gale's nest may be found hy.obserVing the .place 
where the male sings, and tten.by.^clo'qg.twoor 
ftree meal-worms {a. Idrid of miaggot fptind in flour): 
en some neighbouring tborti, .wbi^b wh«R ,be seea 
he wHt i^fellibly bear; away to' hi? .)wung. 'By 
listening, be ■- then may bis hesrd wilh,th$ feynak 
chirping to the youg>ohe» wAMicthey ave feeding.- 
Wheh tbe nest is fqund,; if.Jibe ,y((i«ig. ones, are 
not fledged enongfa - toybe takeq^ . t^y, must; ;not ft^ 
tpuchbd with the hands, for: tben. tb« ^d^engswiJU; 
percjeive it, and entice tt]em 4way,.j .Tbey 9h«i}l4 
not be taken till theynreiAlQ^t.a^.fuiiQf f«aM)^* M' 
U>e cAd ones ; and, thpq|;h ihif reOiSe th<^r .meat,; 
yet, by opening tiiejr UUa.. yoti may giT4 them tytvr 
or three smallbita ^.onlimti wbitih wi)l make tbeiAt 
sooh^^row tame, whtatbey wH fe^d themselves.. 
Tfa^ dntild bepdt^ nest a*d i^ \t\t% a tittle basket,; 
which Ebonld bftt^v^t^ up ^^lyn ;:8^4 t^^; shoi^k^ 
be ,£ed «fv«a-y two boUr^ ; ^Jh^V/ ffio^ SRPuid be. 
thecals heart»,or«tJj^rr^wA^I^En£44j cbopp^yery, 
fine, and^'aUitbe fet«ngP,(f^nfciaB(j,fet, taken,afwy^ 
Boi.it skonldi always ,be^i]|^«^(|^^rd bep'«^g8» 
Bponf.Hbich they wjll Dp^ ai^'^hj^^ ^l^piiciall^. . i -' 
/. Thiy!ifcwddJthen,^pgt;in:p?g^(IiJ(^tlje flij^jlrf 
fagftl«iftto»;IijW||6, ,wjtti%litUej#r^j,ftf 4fS ft9f% 
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at <he lidttom ; talt wbcin flliey k» grown Itn^ef.ibey 
Ehonld have ants' mold. They sliould be kepk Twy- 
Otttiii, «'lntle«d iiimlAalllHiig)iig;-Uii)> wtetaMtcr ; 
ft^r oihemlM they win liove the ctainpE, aul peitep^ 
llllie«law«»tll<ll«ililtf^ in anfamn thi^ <MU aoittfe- 
(lme« ^fcitfaln fnlm Ui^ir EmU ^r a ^irtnl^t. .mksa: 
m« i» ibtlee «iettIi-4V0t-ifltr life gnrek dke» 'tlvioe flr 
^fce a w^ek, or ttrOOT' Ihitee' Bpitlen-in''a i^ i 
tfusy oWBt 1ik«(fite ha« a- tHtle: saffroa: :sbi Aeip 
trMer. ' 'Figs chopped flmaU atnof^^lfasicaeat M'M 
lielpihemtoMcovertteirfteali. Whan iHticJaga 
tin «9tti^«4, tkey atnuM be: atiaiated. Mtfa freak 
feutfef/or<Apo»'»4to, .ttanec: w four daya'tofpetiiaPk 
If they giMitf iHelartchoty, put ivbltb.Mi^u^itaxi^jR 
teto ibeh> water, and feed tbem with. sbdepfalwaEt^ 
^ing theav a IbW aivUr with'tbcir ^gi. . ' -r .. ' 
' With regard to adtiK blnda, those tkat«e.'tallm 
beTore the «ttett«y'-tbird oT ;«;prll are aocossied: «ie 
^sl, because aflter thttt'they: begin to .pair. : They 
iksaally haeat woods; ooppkes, and quicksiit4iedge^« 
Miere the^ htdy be taken ito.tmp-cagel bBJtedwJtk 
nieal-w'wns. 'Fh^lhohldllepkcedasiKErtWspdl 
•beretUe MrdsUigs a><posldlle; aiad before jrrii. fix 
ihe irapl lurfi ffp the earth twickt ttebnultb efiiiw 
etl^, hwmsetbty will th^re kpok forfood. They 
al^e^also take It' with Jjme twigs.; placing. tbe«t wfot 
Ai« li«dge wltere (he^ maaH)" sinf ; aaril! rthU« 
Aould lie^ aiealitutinai stack at proper vpldeilB M 
A^* fhetfi inttf fflewiatei Aiftertba^ariii^ili 
tHeif 'Wings shoiildobfe genitjr tied wkli: tbnBdi.«(t 
ytieVtM theii' bedtiiif lOieltisrfves agaiiaiittkeicalgil 
Twatonldl!* -BMlbawg In ftprit*te iplace.ihatitlia 
Mra itiay noi : l^j^mthrlJM ;' and' % «ko4d . bd Ked 
ei«l^fn« VbW/iHftrtfcM; witl(«je|i^aM«id 
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t|^ niaced vtiry 6ile, nUinf it viA meal-worras. 
HovleTer the &M food most be wurns, antSj cater- 
(nMarS) and flw«. Yow mataii ^> fte4 ^ bird, tak^ 
it m yoar tntid, and ofiui Uie biti witfi a stick mpffe 
llutjc at one eadi gmilg it; the JUBecto or fotu; «c 
fin bits of food M bi^ m |tea0, to tetiee it to-eat. 
Its mm laonftod should be Diited with attts^ aa tti^t 
wbaa tiat Ufd fM« to ^iok A« «Bt«. it any pidi 
«p MBeoftliatBlBO. The ni^itlilgiale, Vfb^n 94^^ 
b^ns tb lii^ ftboAt Ae latter ettd af NotenbeTi 
- -ftad oontinoea ttswn^tiU Jittie. 



CHAP. IV. 



(y tke Ouuiry-bird, and other hard-bUled 
Smging-binit. 

M. HB Ob^^^BH is tH>w become w> commoa, and 
has aontiau^s^mg in a dbnettic state, tbat itt 
native habits, as wdl as its native countiy, aeea 
Aiiiioit for^teo. Thoagfa, by the aaraej itappflars 
Ihai tiiese tnrds came i^gin^ ftota the Canary 
fahitds, jet we hare it ov^ from (jeraaaDy, wb»e 
Ifacj ate bred iip in gttat numberi, iaad mM iota 
diMtfeot pnte of Europe. At what period ttief 
wire llraglit into Eorope is not wdl known ; but 
itio cotnnthrt about a centuiy ago they were wM 
at very hi^ prices, and k«^ only for the aiaiuer 
■WDtofUie-gseat. I^y hav««iDoe been mnltipUed 
tfa' great ^wiiteiice; and their ^ce i» chiaiai^Wfl 
Iw^roiwitWn to their plenty^ 
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the beauty of its landscapes and die harmony of its 
' groVes, the canary-bird is of a dbsky grey coloafj 
and 90 different from thofte usually «een in Europe, 
that «Htie faftve even ' doubted whether it be of die 
sanie- species. With us/Uiey have that Variety of 
colAiuing osinl in all domestic fimk ; some white, 
Bome Aiottled, sofne beautifully shaded fvith green ; 
but thi^are move esteemed f(»- their note Aan their 
beauty, 'baring a high piercing- pipe, as indeed aU 
those of tb^ finf^ tribe <baTe, contiooing for some 
time in one breath withoiibintermission, then: raising - 
it higher and higher by degrees, with great variety. 
It is this that has rendered the canary-bird, next 
to the nightingale, the most celebrated songster; 
and, as it is more easily reared than any of the 
soft-billed birds, and continues its song tbronghout 
tbe year, it is rather the most common io our 
houses. Rules, therefore, hare b^en laid down, 
and copious instmctions given, fi|^^kding these 
birds' in a domestic state ; whicti^^^^Brt ^ them 
may conduce towards lite natuffl^^Pory of tbe 
bird, I will- take leave to transcribe. 

In choosing the canary-bird, those are best Uiat 
appear with life and boldness, standing npr^t 
^pon the perch like a sparrow-lNtwk, and not apt 
to be frighted at every thing tbat s^s. If its eyes 
iOfjk (^feetful, and not dnnmy, it is a s^ofhealthi; 
but, on the contrary, if it hides its. heail wodbr. the 
wingj'and gathers its body ap,-tbe8e.are:ByiiiptoniB 
Of its 'beingont of oti^. 'in ^hoiisinf^ tfaem, Ahe 
inelody of the song sfaoddv ato' bemindedi.. some 
*f^:open>wkh 'tbf 'm^sloftbe'n^faliii^galej audi 
running through a vit^iety. of itnedulsitioni^ fnd 
ll^itUPtft'JItfltijocafa^wrdl.tiegibilikelfae aky-itik. 
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and, by a soft melodions turn, fall into the notes of 
the. nightingale. These are lessons taught this 
bird in its domestic state, and generally taught it by 
otfiers ; but its native note is loud, shrill, piercing, 
aad enough to deafen the hearers. There are 
persons who admire each of thete sdngs, but the 
second, is in the iDOstgeneral estimation. 

GaoBry-birds sometimes breed all the year round ; 
but they most usually begin to pair in April, and 
to breed in June and- August. Those' are said to 
be..the best.breeders that are produoed betfreen tb6 
English and the Prencb. 

Towards, the latter end of March, a cook and a 
ben should be put together in a smell cage, where 
tb^y: will. peck at each other in the beginning, but 
vfill soon become thoroughly reconciled. The room 
,wbere U>ey are kept to breed should be so situated 
as to let'the birds have the benefitof the morning 
Bun, and th|||^|cws should be of wire; not glass, 
that they '^^^By t^be benefit of the air. The 
floor of th^HR^^puld be kept clean, and some-. 
tiiQes there should be dry gravel or sand sifted 
.i\pon it. . There should also. be two windows, 
oiw! at eapb end, and several perches at proper 
distances .for the birds to settle on, as they fly 
.l^ckwardS' and forwards. A tree- in the .middle of 
the n>opi would be the most convenient to divert 
-the birds, and «ometinies to s^vq for building their 
ne^ upon-. . , 

.In.Geripany they prepare a large room, and 
bnjldit.ini^heaiannerof a barn, beinginuch longer 
,^an, : bs^, .ufith a ,»qo8iie j:plac^ lat .^i^h; entt and 
fitff^^, bolf#. to.^ .intf>-,til9«e squarftTjilaG^. y..l^ 
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which' the birds take gretit defight to ting mill 
breed. TIte bottom of the place they stretr nilft 
nnd, and apon it cast t^e-seed, chick-we^d onA 
gnanitFi, whicb the old birdft feed »poii tt4rite 
bMedUig. In Uw body of the hotne tbey fuiaH 
iorts of Btuflf for building^ ti» nestj a&d brtoMs, «m« 
under the other, in all the (»Fn«r8, for ikA bM»U 
byild in. These they septtate by partttknM itom 
each otherj to pferent those above Byiag doim 
upon, or otherwise iQComiAOding mch a« breeA 
below. The light also is excluded, for no bwd ia 
fond of having light come to its nest. 

Wirti us> the appu^tuEi for breeding is less 
cxpenslTe ; a liMle breeding-cage somAtimes suiicet, 
but seldom any thing more «Kt«iai«e than a sraaJI 
room. While the birds are pairing it is usoal to 
feed tbem with soft meat ; tbat ie, bread, roavc-seetf, 
a little soitded rape-seed, aad ne arji third paK (tf 
an egg. The room sbooM be C|^^|d mtk staff 
for makiag their nests ; such ^^^^B hay, vrottt 
COtlon, and hair. These mai^i^^ should be 
^oronghly dry^ ftnd ttitfn mixed and tied togetbnr 
in such a manner, -that the bhids m^ readily piA 
odt wbat they want. This sbould be bung in a 
profit fptat of tiie room, and the male will tftke faia 
turn in building the nest, siKkig i^ton the e^s, 
ftnd feeding the young. They are generally two 
OT three days in building their nests ; the hen com- 
mouly lays five eggs ; and in the space of foutafm 
days the young mB be excluded. ' So prolific are 
these birds stHnetimeSj that the fentale will be notfy 
to hatch a second brood before the first ueaUfr to 
quit the nest. Oa these occasions riie lea/t^ tkft 
heat and die young to proride hemdf yiHk «dW0ler 
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Iq; Isy bor i)«w hrnod in. In tbe. mean tiaie, iW 
BMle, Dtere fwtbftil to the dBtKt^f his trusty breedi 
«p the young left behind, and fita thorn Sax a state 
<tf iitdepcnd^DCe. 

When tbe y«ung ones are 4atc1a4<}d> ^ (^ ooeg 
«hoq)d he supplied with a safBilency of foft food 
Bfery d&y, with Khewiie ^kA groeiw. <ucb aa cab- 
bage, lettuce, and chick-weed ; in June^ abepberd'a 
purse; and in July and August, plantain. They 
are never to have gcoundsil after the young are 
excluded. With tfaeae different delicacies, the old 
ones will take particular care to feed and bring up 
their young ; but it is usual, when they can feed 
tiiemselres, to be taken from tbe nest and put into 
cages. Their meat then is the yolk of an egg 
hcded b«nl, with an eq«al ^wntity of fine bread, 
md a tt^e BMlded r«^e<M«d : lhi« nmst be bruifwd 
tiU U hecoppieB itaeu^nd tWt it may be mixed wifb 
9 HMle iHHv^eedi after w^ch, blud aU U^^her. 
vrbiob is to b^ »Mp(>^ ^beia Crash every day. 
, THe Cwoafy-bir^ bjf bewg'kept in caoopaoy witfr 
^ linnet or tbe g9ld<finchi pain and pFodacef 
H moed 1>reed, dioh itike tbe can^y-bird, and 
waWMifig ii obie% in it» soqg. Indeed, i^ thi» 
tribe widi strong bills and piercing notea, aa4 
fbaims «fK)a.^io,JhaTe Ui* aapfUt •tro«g'U<nilitiide 
|»«aeh otb^r^ ai»d n^y joHty be supposed, as M. 
BnSbn iamginas, to come Srvn the same oriewvL 
friwiy qU bra^d abiuit tbe savie lime; Ib^y frequent 
tbs wflK v^tables ; thfy build in tbe wme boigM 
wri'tves ; ead are brovg^ iqi fiir ^e cage with 
die fMPQ-fwd and pnoaatiani, TJv liaiwt„tb« 
MBrfi«cb, wd tiae gaUrfiwfb^ when we Jmpw. Uv 
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liaritieB' that can attract our curiosity, or require 
our care. The ■ only art necessary with all thode 
that have no very fine note, is to breed them u'^ 
under some more pleasing harmonist. The ^Id- 
finch learns a fine song from the nightingale; and 
the linnet and bull-finch may be taught^ forgetting 
Ihe wild notes of nature, to whistle a long and 
regular tune. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the SwdBow, and its .Affinities. 

Aj^ idea of anyone' bird in the former clastes 
-will give us some tolerable conception, of the rest: 
By knowing the finnet or the canary-bird, we have 
Bome notion of the manners Of the gold-finch ',- 
by exhibiting the history of the nightingale, we Kb 
biso that of the black-cap or the tit-mouse. "But 
the swaHow tribe seiems to be entirely diOerent finnn 
all the former : different in their form, tlifferetft iti 
■their habits, and unlike in all the parttcnIiUre oif liieir 
history. 

In this tribe is io be found the Goat-Suckfer, Which 
-may be styled a noclomalsivallow : it is the largest 
of this kind, arid is knowh by its tail, which' is ridi 
forked like tliat of (he common swallow. It^egiHs 
ifa, flight at evening,' and mtikes a-Todd «in^W^ 
Wise, like the whirr of it'spitining-wUftelL -"Tb Hifi 
aim belongs the H0tfse!-'4#fdlt>vr, ^ifrhith 'iS'tM vMl 
lEnown tA need a destfi^W^ the' lAflttii^i ifxFe^M 
in sile'.fo the fornfer, lidd^ t«ll ViNcft1e«-fitlrk^'i 
t 
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it differs also in its nest, which is: cohered at top,- 
wfaile that of the house-swallow is Open : acid the 
Swift rather larger than the beinevswallovr, widi aU 
the toes standing forward ; id which it difieis froin 
the rast of its kind. All tbeie! resemble rach otbef 
so strongly, that it is not ' without diffiotdty thi6 
smaller kinds are known asunder. 

■These are all known bytbeir very large.moUth^ 
.which, when they fly, are always k(!i)t'-ope(ii ; they 
are not less remarkable for. their short' 8teT^r;&et, 
which scarce are .able to SBpport..the weig^t.df^eir 
'bodjes; : their wings are 'oF itnmoderate'iex^btfor 
Ueir bulk; their plumage. Sr^losKd with 4 ^icb 
piirple ; and their note is a dight Iwllterisg, vfhi'cfa 
-t&ey seldom' exert but upoh' tfae-iwing. 
' This peculiar ctioformatiboisegms attended with 
a similar peculiarity of manaers. Their .food is 
insects, which tbey always pursue flying. For this 
reason, during fine weather, whtin the inaects are 
most likely to be abroad, tbie swallows areior ev^r 
upon the wing,, and seen puniliiig'their prey with 
amazing swiftness and agility. .'. All Smaller anintals, 
.in some measure^ find safety by winding alid turning, 
when they endeavour to avoid .di6 greater : th^la^ 
-thus evades the pursait of.the hawk; and man the 
crdcodile. In this manner, tnM&ta. upon the wing 
.endeavour to avoid the swalk}w; but thid bjrd is 
admirably fitted by nature to pursue tkeni through 
their shortest tdmings. Brides p great length of 
'^Hng, it is abt) ^vided with a long tailj.whlch^ like 
-ft. rudder, tunra.it; in its most rapid mt>tlona; .and 
.thus/ while tt is. possessed of Ike: greatest swiltttfflf:, 
itiaabo possessed of the mo&t'^tr&mi dgilitj^^;'! . 
f fitrly, thenf»e;in th&)»pcii)g* tf jiftD ttte«etakniii£ 
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ma- W^iii to roDie the Baseob: tribe 'frtsn Ifceir 
aqtiiiat Btate ff tbipodkjr, iri^p te goat ind tbc 
Iwedtt pvt off their cftr^Ay xohean^d. vwtKre ivto 
air, tbo «mllow then ia seen rvfinntiD^ fraM its Irni^ 
IBfgiatlon beyttod (he ocean, and A^hg iti wej 
fcebljt to the abon. At irat, with the timidify «if 
a Btranger, ifc appeara but seldbn, abd fliea b^ 
ilonly and heavi^ aloig^. As the v eatber giuws 
vamer, and at* iatcot twpply incBeaata, it Aim 
gathen g;raata> streagth and aotivilji. But it lOBiib- 
timas t^ifiMiB that a namy Masosj by npelbaig Ac 
inieids, stiato the avaBow in i4s feadt;' tbc {Mar 
Urd u tbea uaB atowly dumming' along the smfmtB 
wf the gToond^ and eAen reitii^ afterailigbit of a 
few minntes. In geaeral, heweiver, it keeps en the 
■frii^, and noving with a ispidify that nothing can 
«Boape. When the weather pramisea to lie feir, 
<()m lirtect tribe fed tbc genial iofloeDCC, and mke 
4M4der ftights ; at iiducfa liaie the sneUmf fiodlom 
then in their aSrid joaneya, aad often tlBAe to 
Jnperocptillde heigbti in the punuH- When the 
,w«iithOT ii Ukdy to be toiA, the iauota feci the faat 
okotiecs of it ; and from the swallow^ MtMnagfaef ^ 
M9 an often apinized of theappraaehing chaHge, 

When MHnBier ■■ fcirly begun, and mwe Ifaena 
4tifficient'«upf ly &r tiutiMHOg (ho wantfi aC vatnoe 
every wbwe offier^ the iwailow ttien begiai to tUidc 
■of forming a -progeny. The ne«l is built with igrbat 
wfcrtry and aft ; partiealar-^ b^ the ooamaii lival- 
low, which bnilda it on the topt of abi«niea. ^Tbe 
mtftia slicks it to the Mvei of hoiwM. TlM-gos*' 
«Hker, n we ai« t«M, hnMs it en ike-btmgnaui. 
ThiineftisbvStwfth mvd tbom boim iwigbbaariag 
^Mk, waB twn^ftd wjdi 4h« Ul^ «ioiM««i94 irith 
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^prater for the better adhesion ; and stilt ftirther kept 
fimij by lonfi^ grass and fibres ; within, it is lined 
With ' goose-feathers, which are ever the warmest 
and the neatest. The martin covers its nest at top, 
and has a door to enter at ; the swallow leaves her's 
quite open. But our European nests are nothing 
to be compared with those the swallow builds on the 
coasts of China and Coromandel ; the description 
of which I will give in the plain honest phrase of 
Willughby. " On the sea coast of the kingdom of 
" China," says he, " a sort of party-coloured birds, 
" of the shape of swallows, at a certain season of 
" the year, which is their breeding time, come out 
" of the midland country to the rocks, and from the 
" foam or froth of the sea-water dashing against 
"* the bottom of the rocks, gather a certain clammy, 
" glatiiious matter, perchance the spawn of whales 
" and other young hshes, of which they build their 
'' nests, wherein they lay their eggs and batch 
" their yoong. These nests the Chinese . pluck 
" from the rocks, and bring them iti great 
" numbers into the East Indies to sell. They are 
" esteemed, by gluttons, as great delicacies ; who, 
" dissolving them in chicken or mutton broth, are 
" very fond of them ; far before oysters, mush- 
" rooms, or other dainty and lickerish morsels." 
What a pity this luxury hath not been introduced 
among Us ; and then our great feasters might he 
enabled to eat a little more !* 

[_* Kr George Staunton in his account of the enibasay to Chinn, 
■ays that in the Cass, a small island near Sumatra, were found two 
caverns, running horizontally into the side of ihe rock ; in which 
were a number of these nests so niuch prized by the Chinese 
epicures. *■ Thej (eemed to be composed of fina filaments 
VOL. IT. T 
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Th« swallow osnfilly lays froio fire to ns e^a, 
cX a white cdour, ipeckLed wit^ red ; and aome- 
tiiaes -breads twice a year. Wben Uie young brood 



cemeoted together by a transparent viscous aiaiter, not onlik^ 
what is left by the foam of the sea, or those gelatinous animal 
'fiobstances found floating on every coast. The ne«ts adhere 
t<^Wther, and to the sides ctf the cavern moetiy in ro«« wHfaout 
spy break or interruption. The i|i>da that biiild the^ netU ^e 
snwil grey ewatlows, with bellies of a dirty white. T^ey were 
flying about in considerable numbers i but they were so small, 
and their flight was so quick, that they escaped the shot fired at 
them. They feed on insects, chich they find hovering over 
it«gD8ted holes, ^d for tlie (Jatcbing of wtudi tbeir «idf opening ' 
beaks are partioilarly adapted. Their g^e^mt flnemy if be 
kite, who o^en intercepts them in their passage to and fro^ tkf 
caverns. The nestg are placed in horizontal rows, at depths of 
fifty to five hundred feet : and these oests are pr^ared from the 
best remaius of Uteir food. The colour sad valiu <rf the nests 
df^pend QQ the quantity and quality of the iaseots cfifgbt; and 
perhaps aiso on tbe situation where they are built : those tbjtt 
are white and transparent being most esteemed, and fetchug 
often in China their weight in silver. 

These nests are a considerable object of traffio aiaong the 
Javanese; many of whom are employed in it from their i^Aacj. 
Thebirds, after having spent nearly two months in preparing their 
' nests, lay each two egg«, which are hatched in about fi&eeQ day*. 
When the young birds become fledged, it Is thought the proper 
iima ta s«ze upon thdr nests ; which is done regularly three timei 
a year, and is effected by means of ladders of bamboo and zsed*, 
by which these people descend into thp caverns: but when lh«fe 
are very deep, rope-ladders are preferred. This operation is 
attended with much danger; and several perish in the attempt. 
The inhabitants of the mouctmHg generally ^nployed hi thts 
business, begin always by sacrificing a bu&lo ; which bustom ia 
observed by tbe Javanese on tlie eve of every extraordinary enter' 
prise. They also pronounce some prayers, anoint th^nselvas 
with sweet-scented oil, and smoke the entrance of the cavern with 
gum benjamin ; near some of the caverns a tutelary goddess ic 
worshipped, whoee prirat bunts incensp, god lay* his protfctwis 
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«R cxdaM. the aw^ir mppUe* them v«ry 
pfentifully, the &nt brood pariiculvly, wb&n s.im 
fiadfl bertfltf o^>EtUs oS prodnoing two broeds in a 
year. Thli happana whea Ihe p&re^ cobm ewiy^ 
when Um sBMOn is peculiarly mild, tnd whsn they 
he^n to pair soon. Sometimes ttwy find a diffit 
cuhy in rearing qtsd a sin^ neat, partictdarly 
wbaa tha weather has b«Qn asvers, or th^r necte 
l^erc baoB raUed in the be^anii^ of the seasoq. 
By these aeoidents, this iraportaat task is aoowr 
tiaiet defenred to the mtddle of September. 

At the latter end of September they leafe ua ; 
aqd £iir a few days prevtous tp their deparlare^ 
assume in vast flxtcks on boaie-to^, as if ddir 
berating on tb? btiguing journey that hty faefara 
them. Thiaia noabghtUDdciiakin^, as their Aifi^t 
ia directed to Coa^o, Senegal, and along the a^ols 
Memoco riwre."* There are some, however, Icfit 
hehiad in Ihia geDual ^pedttion, that do net part 
tut eight or ten days after the rest These are 
ducfly the latter weidtly broods, irlucfa are not yet 
in a conditioa to set out.. Tb^ are somctinta 
even too feeble to venture, till the aetting-in of 
^winter; while their pareota vaiaJy exhort them to 
effiNt^ which instind; assures them they are inoa- 
pahle of pcrfiorBung. Thus it oflen bi^pens that 
At wretdKd little ^milies, being coiapctted to slay, 
pariah the first cold weather that comes ; white the 
tesider parents share the fate of their offspring, and 
die widk thw' new-fledged bro^. 

hW^s QO «vwjr geiwn pi:e|k4riBg to dMcen^ A flfmbcsu i< 
cvefulty prepared at tbe same time, with a gum vhich evudea 
ffQm a tree growing iq the vicinity ; anij which js not easily 
nttii^uished by fixed air or aidtterraneoua Tap<nir."J 
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Those that migrate are first obfiored to arrive 
in Africa, as -Mr. Anderson- assores us, about the 
beginning of October. They are thought to teive 
performed their &tiguing journey in the space of 
seven days., They are sometimes seen, when in-- 
temipted by contrary winds^ wavering in their 
course far off at sea, apd lighting upon whatever 
ship tliey find in their passage. They then seem 
spent with femiue andfhtigue; yet still .they bddly 
venture, when refreshed by. a. few hours rest, to 
renew their flight, and continue the course which 
they had been steering before. 

These are &.ct8 proved by incontestable aathority ; 
yet it is a : doubt whether all swallows migrate ia 
this manner, or whether there may - not - he some 
species of this animal that, though externally alikey 
are so internally different, as to be very differently 
affected by the approach of winta*. '' We are assured, 
from . many, and these not contemptible vritnesses, 
that swallows hide themselves in boles under ground, 
joined close together, bill against bill, and feet 
against feet. Some inform us that they haveli^n 
them taken. out of the water, and even from under 
the ice, in bunches, where they are asserted ,to pass 
the winter without motion. Reaumur, who parti- 
cularly interested himself in this inqniry, received 
several accounts of bundles of swallows being thus 
found in quarries and under the water. These men, 
therefore, have a right to some degree of assent ; 
and are. not to lose all credit from. our ignorance ofw 
what Uiey aver. 

All, however, that we have hitherto dissected, 
are formed within like other birds ; and seem to 
oBer no observable variety. Indeed^ tibat they d* 
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rtcft ' bide themselves under vraterj has been pretty 
well proved, by the noted esperiraent of Prischj 
who : tied several threads died in water-colours, 
round the legs of a great number of swallows, that 
were preparing for their departure': these, upon 
tiieir return the ensuing summer, brought their 
threads back with them, do way damaged in their 
colour ; which they most certainly would, if, during 
,the winter, they had been steeped in water : yet 
'Still this is a subject on which we must suspend' our 
assent, as Klein, the naturalist, has brought such a 
number of proofe in defence of his opinion, that 
swallows are torpid in winter, as even th^ most 
incredulous must allow to have some degree of 
probability. 



CHAP. VI. 

4k (y the Hv/mmmg-bird, and ita Vari^ies. 

flAViNG given some history of the manners 
of the most remarkable birds of which accounts can 
be obtained, I might now go to a very extensive 
tribe, remarkable for the splendour and the variety 
■ of their plumage : but the description of the colours 
of a beautiful bird has nothing in it that can inform 
^ or entertain; it rather excites a longing, which 
it is impossible for words to satisfy. Naturalists, 
indeed, have endeavoured to satisfy this desire, 
by coloured prints ; but. beside that these at best 
give only a faint , resemblance of nature; and are 
a very indifferent kind of painting, the bird itself 
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bds a Uion^and beantiet, tint tia mott e^qainite 
artist iA incapable of imitating. Thty, for instaace, 
who imagine they have a coni[klete idea of the 
beauty of the Utile tribe of Manikin birda, from the 
pictures vre have of tbem, will find themaelres 
deceived, when they conipere their draughts with 
nature. Theshtninggreens, the changeable purples, 
and the glossy reds, are beyond the reoch of the 
pendl ; and v6ry for beyond the coloar^ print, 
which is but a poor substitute to peintitig. I have 
therefore declined entering into a minute dftscrip- 
t\<6n of foreign birda of the sparrow kind; as 
sounds would never contey an adequate ide« *tf 
colours: 

There is one species, however, that I will coft-' 
dude the history of this class with ; as, though 
the least, it will certainly be allowed the. most 
beautiful of all others. In quadrupeds, the smallest 
animals are noxious, u^y, and loathsome ; the 
smallest of birds are the most beantiful, innocent, 
and sportive. Of all those Uiat flutter itiJlK 
garden, or paint the landscape, the Humming-nrd 
is the most delightful tt> look upon, and tUb most 
inofi^nsive. 

Of this charming little aaimial, tbe#e ere six or 
B^ren varieties, from the siee of a shialt wren, dowti 
to that of a humble-bee. An Europban QOttId 
fiev^ have supposed a bird existing so Very smidl, 
«knd yet completely furnished out wUh a bill,^^ 
feathers, wings, and inteaUnea, etatitly resembling 
those of the larg^ kind. A bird not m big as the 
end of one's little finger, weidd probably bb sup- 
posed but a creature of itnagina^on, were it not 
weA in infiaite flH<iibeni> mod as frequent ■■ butter- 
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fliw in ft sammer's dsy, sporting id the fields of 
Americti, ftxtta flower to flower, and extraction 
their sweets with its little bill. 

The smallest bommiag-bin] is about the size of 
a bflzel-nut. Tfae feathers on its wings and tail 
ire black ; bat thoiie on its body, and under its 
wings, are of a greenish brown, with a fine red cast 
or gloss, which no silk or velvet can imitate. It 
has a small crest on its hetui, green at the bottoni, 
and as it were gilded at the top ; and which sparkles 
in the sun like a little star in the middle (^ its 
forehead. The bill is black, straight, slender, and 
of the length of a small pin. The larger humming- 
bird is near half as big as the common wren, and 
without a crest on its head ; but, to make ameDds, 
it is covered from the tiiroat half way down the 
belly, with changeable crimson-coloured feathers, 
that, in different lights, change to a variety of 
beautiful colours, much like an opal. The heads 
of both are small, with very little round eyes as bla<^ 
aujet. 

*ft is inconceivable how much these add to the 
high fisishing and beauty of a rich luxurious western 
landscape. As soon as the sun is risen, the hnm- 
miitg-bh-ds of difierent kinds are seen fluttering . 
about the Sowers, without ever lighting upon them. 
Th^r. wings are in such rapid motion, that it is 
ittpossible to dtscem their colonrs, except by their 
jittering. They are never still, but continually in 
motion, visiting flower after flower, and extracting 
its honey as if with a kiss. For this purpose they 
are fiirnished with a forky tongue, that enters the 
eup of the flower, and exUraets its neiStsred ti'ibute. 
Upon thit aknae they subsist. The rapid notion of 
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tfaeir winf^ brings out a homming Boand, . from 
whence they have their name ; for whatever divides 
the air swiftly must thus produce a munnar. 

The nesls of these birds are not less curious than 
the rest : tbey are suspended in the air, at the point 
of the twigs of an orange, i. pomegranate, or a 
citron tree ; sometimes even in houses, if they lind 
a small and convenient twig for the purpose. The 
female is the architect, while the male goes in quest 
of materials; such as cotton, line moss,, and the 
fibres of vegetables. Of' these materials a nest is 
composed, of about the size of a hen's eg^ cut in 
two, admirably contrived, and warmly lined with 
cotton. They lay two eggs at a time, and. never 
more, about the size of smalt peas, and as white bm 
'snow, with here and there a yellow speck. The 
male and the female sit upon the nest by turns ; but 
the female takes to herself the greatest share. . She 
seldom quits the nest, except a few minutes in. the 
morning and evening, when the dew is uponithe 
flowers, and their honey in perfection. During this 
shcfft interval, the male takes her place ; for, as 
the egg is so small, the exposing it ever so short 
a time ' to the weather, would be apt to injure its 
contents, the surfece exposed being, so great in 
comparison to the bulk. The time of incubation 
continues twelve days; at the end of which, the 
young ones appear, much about the size of a blue- 
bottle fly. They are at first bare ; by degrees tbey 
are ' covered with down ; and, . at last, feathers 
succeed, but less beautiful at first than th(»e of (lie 
old ones. 

" Father Labat's companion, in the mission to 
" America, found the nest of a humming-bird. 
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," in a shed that was near the dnetling-hoase, and 
'," took it in, at a time whea the young ones were 
" about fifteen or twenty days old ; he then placed 
." them ID a cage at his cbamher-windoWj to be 
" amused by their sportive flatterJngs : but he was 
/' soon surprised to W the old ones, that came 
." and fed tbeir brood r^ularly every hour in the 
". day. By these means they themselves soon grew 
" so tame that they seldom quitted the chamber; 
'f.faut, without any constraint, came to live with 
.". their yqung ones. All four have frequently come 
." to perch npon tbeir master's hand, cheruping as 
" if they hqd been at liberty abroad. He fed them 
f with a very fine clear paste, made of wine, biscuit, 
.". and sugar. Th^y thrust their tongues into this 
*' paste, till they were satisfied, and then fluttered 
" and cheruped about the room. I never beheM 
" any thing more agreeable," continues be, " than 
." this lovely little fitmily, that had taken possession 
", of my companion's chamber, and that flew out 
" and in, just as they thought proper ; but were 
" ever attentive to the voice of their master, when 
*' he called them. In this manner tbey lived with 
" bim for above six months ; but, at a ' time when 
" he expected to see a new colony formed, be 
'' unfortunately forgot to tie up their cage to the 
" celling at night, to preserve them from the 
". rats, and he found they*)me devoured in the 
" morning."? 

These birds, on tbe continent of America, con- 
tiQue to flutter the year round ; as tbeir food, which 
is the honey of flowers, never forsakes them in those 
warn latitudes where they are found. But it is 
etherwise in the islands of the Antilles, where. 
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when the winter seaion appitmehes they retire, 
and, u some tay, continue in a torpid state daring 
the fleyertty of that leaKiD. At Surinam and . 
Jamaica, where they coastanlly have flower*, these 
beaatifui birds are never known to disappear. 

It is a doabt whether or not these bii^ have a 
continued note of singing. All travellers agree 
that, beside the hamming noise prodoced by their 
wings, they have a little interrupted cherup ; bot 
Labat asserts that they have a most pleasing melan- 
choly melody in their voices, though smalt and 
proportioned to the organs which produce it. It is 
Tery probable that, in different places, their notes 
are also different; and as there are some that 
continue torpid all the winter, there may likewise 
be some with agreeable r<fice8, though the rest ibay 
in general be silent. 

The Indians formerly made great use of this 
pretty bird's plumage, in adorning their belts and 
head-dress. The children take them in the fields 
vpOD rings smeared with bird-lime: they approach 
(he place where the birds are flying, and twirhng 
their rings in the air, so allure them, either by the 
colonr or the sound, that the simple, little creature 
comes to rest upoh the ring, and is seized. They 
are then instantly billed and gutted, and hun^ up 
In the chimney to jrj. Those who take greater 
care, dry them in alwve, which is not so likely to 
injure the plumage as the foregoing ttiethod. Their 
b»atifbl feathers were once the ornament of the 
faigbest rank <^ savage nobility : but at present, 
Ibey take the ^rd rather for the purpose of selling 
it as a curiosity to the Europeans, than that of 
oniameat for themselves. All the taste for savt^ 
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finery is wearing out fast, even among the Ame- 
ricans. They now begin to adopt, if not the dresses 
of Europe, at least the materials of which they are 
composed. The wandering warrior is iar from 
thinking himself fine at present with his bow and 
his feathered crown ; his ambition reaches to 
higher ornaments ; a gun, a blue shirt, and a 
blanket. 
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Of Birds of the Crane Kind in general. 

M. HE progressions of Nature from one class of 
tieings to another, are always by stow and almost 
imperceptible degrees. She has peopled the woodg 
and the fieMs with a variety of the most beautifiil 
birds ; and, to leave no part of her extensive terri- 
tories untenanted, she has stocked the waters with 
its feathered inhabitants also : she has taken the 
same care in providing for tbe wants of her animals 
in this element, as she has done with respect to 
those of the other : she lys used as much precaution 
to render water-fowl fit for swimming, as she did 
in forming knd-fowl for flight : she has defended 
Uieir feathers with a natural oil, and united their 
toes by a webbed membrane ; by which con- 
trivances they have at once security and motion. 
But between the classes of land-birds that shun 
the water, and of water-fowl that are made for 
^ swimming and living on it, she has formed a very 
nnmerous tribe of birds, that seem to partake of a 
a middle nature ; that, with divided toes, seemingly 
fitted to live upon land, are at the same time 
furnished with appetites that chiefly attach them to 
■tite waters. These can properly be called neither 
land-birds nor water-ftiwlj as they provide all their 
sustenance from watery places, and yet are un- 
qualified to seek it in those depths where it is often 
found in greatest plenty. 

This class of birds, of the crane kind, are to be 
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distingnished from others rather by their appetite^ 
than their conformation. Yet even in this respect 
they seem to be sufficiently discriminated by nature: 
as they are to live among the waters, yet are inca- 
pable of swimming in them, most- of them have 
long legs, fitted for wading in shallow waters, or 
long bills proper for groping in them. 

Every bii^d of this kind habituated to marsby 
places, may be known, if not by the length of its - 
legs,- at :leaBt by the scaly surface of tbem. Those 
who have observed the legs of a snipe or a wood- 
cock, will easily perceive ray meaning ; and bow 
different the surface of the skin that covers them 
is from that of the pigeon or the partridge. Most 
birds of this kind also, are bare of feathers half way 
up the thigh; at least, ip all of them, above the 
knee. Their long habits of wading in the waters, 
and having their legs continually in moisture, pre- 
vents the growth of feathers on those parts ; so that 
there is a surprising difference between the leg of 
a crane, naked of feathers almost up to the body, 
and the falcon, booted almost to the very toes. 

The bill also is very distinguishable in mo^ -qi 
this class. It ie, in general, longer than that of 
other birds, and in some finely fluted on every side ; 
while at the point it is possessed of extreme sen- 
sibility, and. furnished with nerves for the better 
feeling their food at the bottom of marshes, where 
it cannot be seen. Some birds of this class are 
thus fitted with every convenience : they have long 
legs, for wading ; long necks, for stooping ; long 
bills, for searching ; and nervous points, for feeling. 
Others are not so amply provided for ; as some have 
Jong bills, but legs of no great length ; and othert 
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have long necks^ but very short legs. It is a rule 
whicb universally holds, that where the bird's legs 
are long the neck is also long in proportion. It 
would indeed be an incurable defect in the bird's 
conformation^ to be lifted upon stilts above its 
food^ without being furnished with an instniment 
to reach it. - - 

If we consider the natural power of this class, in 
a comparative view, they will seem rather inferior 
to those of every other tribe. Their nests are 
more simple than those of the sparrow; and their 
methods of obtaining food less ingenious than those 
of the falcon : the -pie exceeds them in cunning ; 
and though they hare all the voraciousness of the 
poultry tribe, they want their fecundity. None of 
this kind, therefore, have been taken into man's 
society, or under his protection ; they are neither 
caged, like the nightingale ; nor kept tame, like the 
turkey ; but lead a life of precarious liberty, in fens 
and tnarahes, at the edges of lakes, and along the 
sea-shore. They all live upon fish or insects, one 
or two only excepted ; even those that are called 
mudsuckers, such as the snipe and the woodcock, 
it is .more than probable, grope the bottom of 
marshy places only for such insects as are deposited 
there by their kind, and live in a vermicular state, 
in pools and plashes, till they take wing, and be* 
come flying insects. 

All this class, therefore, that are fed upon insects, 
their food being easily digestible, are good to be 
eaten ; while those who live entirely upon fish, 
abounding in oil, acquire in their fiesh the rancidity 
of their diet, and are, in genera), unfit for our tables. 
To savages indeed, and sailors on a long voyage, 
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every thing that hds Fif^ bbenis gobd to \ie ieaten ; 
and we 6fteti finct them recommgnding thtise ani' 
mals as dailities, whrch &6y themselves would 
spurn at, after a course of gobd Kving! Kbthing% 
more common in t^ir joura&ts thali sttdi &ec6niitk 
as these — " iThis day we s^ot a fox— ^pretty ^ood 
" eating : this day we shot a heron — pr^ty ^^oofl 

" eating; and this day we Idlled a tdrde-' 

" which they rank with the heron and the Ibx, ak 
" pretty good feating." Their accoantSj fterefore, 
of the fl^ of these birds, are not to be depended 
upon ; and when they cry up the heron or tbe stotk 
of other ctiontr!^ «8 luxurions food, we nnifit al#ar|^ 
atteiid to the state of thehr ap{)etiteB 'tvho give ti% 
diaracter. 

in tireaUng of this class of hirds, it win bb IwSt 
to ob^rve the wmplest method pmsiblb ; ftefthet 
to load the tnemory with numerous distinctions^ 
nor yet confuse the imagination, by a totel want of 
arrangefti^nt. I vriH therefore df^Cribe dome of dm 
larger sorts separately ; as in a hiAory of 'bifds, 
eadi of ttese demands p^ulialr distinctiob. *S*iA 
crane, tiie stork, the Baleofie ciraue, the heroo, thb 
bittern, with some others, may require & Sbpaj^te 
liistory. Some particular tribes niay h&xt ctfa; 
that may very naturcdly be clashed together ; abd SA 
tor all the siiia&er and least remarkable Sorts, fliey 
may be grouped into onegeneil&l description. 
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CHAP- II. 



Tie Crane. 

JL HERE U sometbing exU'aordinary ia ibe dif- 
ferent accounU we have of this bird's size and 
dimeosions. Willughby and Pennant make th^ 
crane froo^ five to six feet long/ from tbe tip to the 
tail. Other accoiuta say> that it is above flv^ 
feet high; Ofid Offers, that it U ai tall as a man. 
From the msny wluch J myself had leea, I pvrp 
this unputed aia|;nitiide mrprued cue; as from 
memory I was convinced, they could neither be 9p 
long nor so taU. Indeed, abird, the body .of vrbic|i 
is not largef thwi thatof a turkey-hen.aJiJdapknoiy- 
^edged on all hands not to weigh ahov« teo pomids^ 
cannot easily be supposed to be ainoAt as li9n,g^ 
an o»tri(Ji. 3r>sacm, however, seems to give thi? 
Mrd its leal dimeofiioQ*^ when be descries Hsft 
something less than the brown stork, about t^xep 
&et fajgb, and about four frow the ti^ to tbf >^. 
StiU« however, the numerous testimonies of it^ 
,fuperior sise are not to he totally rejected ; ^wil 
perb^w, that from which Brisson tDok>ia j^in^- 
MOns, was oneof the smallest of the Jtind. 

The «:ane, taking ^ dUnen^ons from biw^ i^ 
exactly three feet four iac)tes fcom ,thc tip to itb^ 
tail« and four feet Siom tite head to the toe.. U if 
a tall slender bird, with a long neck ,affd long iegs. 
Tbe t(^ «f i^ie iwad is cpveiKd jwitb Ipt^ack "^isf^^s, 
»ad tlw Inck «f it is }^ .fad red, wJwcb sv$cj^^% 
Awt|ngiH»befl tbfB ttird fJ^Mn the fttoik, to wbicli if. i» 
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very nearly allied in size and figure. The plumage, 
in genera), is a«h-coloured ; and there are two large 
tafls of feathers, that springs from the pinion of 
each wing. These bear a resemblance to hair, and 
are finely cnrled at the ends, which the bird has 
a power o€ erecting and depressing at pleasure. 
Gesner says, that these featheii, in his time, 
used to be set in gold, and worn as ornaments in 
caps. 

Such are the dimensions of a bird; concerning 
whidi, not to mention modem times; there havs 
been more fables propagated than of any other. 
It is a bird with which all the ancient writers are 
femiliar ; and, in describing it, they have not failed 
to mix imagination with history. From the policy 
of the cranes, they say, we are to look for an 
idea of the most perfect republic amongst our- 
fielves ; from their tenderness to their decrepit 
parents, which tiiey lake care to noarisb, to 
dieiisb, and support when flying, we are to learn 
lessons of fiHal piety ; but particularly from their 
conduct in fighting with the pigmies of Ethiopia, 
we are to receive our maxims in the art of war. 
In early times, the history of nature fell to tiie lot 
of poets only, and certainly none could describe it 
so well ; bnt it is a part of their province to em- 
bellish also; and when this a^eeable science was 
claimed by a more sober class of people, they were 
obliged to take the accounts of things as they fonnd 
tbem ; and in the present instance fable ran dowDj 
Mended with truth, to posterity. ■ ■ 

' In these accounts, therefore, there is some foun- 
dation of truth, yet much more has been added by 
fancy. The crane is certamly a Tery social birtf. 
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and they are seldom seen alone. Their' osnd 
method of flying or sitting is in flocks of 6fty oi; 
sixty together; and while a part feed^ the rest 
stand like centinels upon daty. The fable of their 
inpporting their aged parents, may have arisen 
from their strict connabial affection; and as tat 
their fighting with the pigmies, it may not be im- 
probable but that they have boldly withstood the 
iDTasions of monki^ coming to rob their nests; 
for, in this case, as the crane lives upon vegetables, 
it is not probable that it would be the first ag- 
gressor. . ' 
However this be, the crane is a wandering, 
sociable bird, that, for the most part^ subsists npon 
vegetables ; and is known in every country ' of 
Europe, except our own. There ia no part of the 
world, says Belonius, where the fidds are cultivated, 
that the crane does not come in with the husband- 
man for a share in the harvest. As they are birds of 
passage, they are seen to depart and return regulariy 
at those seasons when their provision invites or 
repels them. They generally leave Europe about 
the latter end of autumn, and return in the be- 
ginning of summer. In the inland parts of the 
continent, they are seen crossing the country in - 
flocks of fifty or a hundred, making ftom the 
northern regions towards the south. In these 
migrations, however, they are not so resolutely 
bent upon going forward, but that if a fieM of corn 
offers in their way, they will stop a while to regale 
npon it ; on such occasions they do incredible 
damage, chiefly in the night ; and the husbandman^ 
who lies down in joyfiit expectation, rises in the 
morning to we his fields laid entirely waste, by aiT 
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^nemy/trhose iriareh is too swift, for bia vengeance 

to overtake. 

Our 6wn cdnnti'y \h free from their Ti«its ; not 
fcut thftt they were formerly known in this island, 
dnd heM in greftt estimation, for the delicacy of 
th^ir flesh : Uiert; Was even a penalty upon bqcJi as 
destroyed their eggs ; bnt, fit present, they never 
go 80 fer out of their way. Cultitation and popn* 
lousness go hand in hand; and though onr fielchi 
may offer them a greater plenty, yet it is so guarded, 
that the birds find the venture greater than the en- 
joyment ; and probably we are much better off by 
their absence than their company. Whatever tiieir 
flesh might otice tore been, when, as Plutarch telli 
ns, cranes were blinded and kept' in coops, te be 
fattened for the tables of the great to Rome ; or, 
as they were brought up. staffed with tnint and ru^ 
to the tables of oar nobles at home; at present, 
they are considered all-over Europe as wretdied 
eating. The flesh is fibrotis and dry, requiring 
mucli preparation to make ft palatable ; and even 
After every Ait, It is fit only for the stomachs of 
strong and labouHng people. 

The cold arctic region seems to be Uiii bird's 
fiivourite abode. They come down into the mon 
southern parts of Europe nihet as vicitents than 
inhRbitflUts; yet it is not well known in what 
manner they portion out their time, to the different 
parts of the woiM. The migrrtions of the field- 
fere wthmeh, are obvious and well known ; they 
go northward or southward, in one sim^de track ; 
when their food 5iils them here, they have hut onfi 
region to go to. But it is otherwise with dw 
cimne; h» changes place, libe a mmferer; h» 
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ipMids tiie autumn in Europe; be tben flies ofl^ 
probably to some more soutbem climate^ to enjoy a 
part of the winter ; letums to Europe in the spring ;' 
crosses up to the north in summer; visits those 
lakes th^t are never dry ; and then comes down 
^gain, to make depredations upon our cnltivated 
groiuHK in autumn. Tbus^ Gesn^r assure* us, 
t|)at the cranes usaa}|y began to. qqit Germany^ 
from about \b^ «l?vfQtt\ of September to the seven- 
teenth of Qetrfjer; from thence they wer? seen 
flying fonthward by thpusands ; and Red' tel|s us, 
ih&y arrive in Tv^pany ^ short tiqie after. There 
they te^r up the fields, newly sown, for the grain 
jvBit cenmitted to the ground^ and do ^^t mischief. 
It is to be s))|iposed that, in the severity of winter., 
they go southward, stiU nearer the line. They 
agnin appear in the fields of Pisa, regularly about 
t^ twentieMl of February., tp anticipate the 
fpring. 

Jn these jonmeya it is amazing to conceive the 
height* to which th^ ^wepd, when they fly. Their 
note is tbe loudest of all other birds ; and that is 
oHen beard in the clouds, when the bird itself is 
eptj^ejly vin&cen. As it is light for its size, and 
threads *■ large espanae .of wing> it is capable of 
floa;Lin|^ at tMc greatest height, where the air is 
Jigbt^t ; and as it aecures its safety, and is entirely 
put of the rejBcJ> of man, it flies in tracts which 
V-ould be too fatiguing fojr any other bi^ds to move 
fftrwftcd ift. 

In jthese aerial joqrneys, thongh unseen them- 
selves, they have the distinctest vision o( every 
,obj?ct below. They goyern and direct their flight 
by their cries ; and exhort each other to proceed 
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Or to descend, when a fit opportunity offers for 
depredation. Their voice, as waa obserredj is liie 
loudest of all the feathered tribe : and its pectiiiar 
clangor arises from the very extraordinary length 
and cootortioif of the windpipe. In quadrupeds, 
the windpipe is short, and the glottis, or cartilages 
that form the voice, are at that end of it which is 
tlext the mouth: in water-fowl the windpipe is 
longer^ but the cartilages that form the Toice are at 
the other end, which lies down in their belly. By 
this means, they liave much loader voices, in pro- 
' portion to their size^ than any other animals what- 
•tever ; for the note when formed below, is rever- 
berated through all the rings of the windpipe, till 
it reapbes the air. But the voice of the dnck or the 
goose, is nothing to be compared to that of tiie 
crane, whose windpipe is not only made in tha 
same manner with theirs, but is above twenty times 
as long. Nature seems to have bestowed mach 
pains in lengthening out this organ. From the 
outside, it enters through the flesh into the breast- 
bone, which hath a great cavity within to receive 
it. There, being thrice reflected, it goes out agaia 
at the same hole, and so turns down to the lungs, 
and thus enters the body a second time. The loud 
clangorous sound which the bird is tiius enabled to 
produce, is, when near, almost deafening: how- 
ever, it is particularly serviceable to the animal 
itself, either during its migrations or its stay : by 
it the flock is encouraged in Uieir journies ; and if^ 
while Ihey are feeding, which is usually performed 
in profound silence, they are invaded on any side, 
fbe bird that first perceives the danger, is 9ure ti> 
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lound the alarnij and all are speedily upon ;Uie 
wing. 

As they rise but heavily, they are very »hy birds, 
and seldom let the fowler approach them. Their 
depredations are usually made in the darkest nights; 
at which time they enter a Beld of corn, and 
trample it down, as if it had been crossed over by a 
regiment of men. On other occasions, they choose 
some extensive solitary marsh, where they range 
themselves all day, as if they were in deliberation ; 
and not having that grain which is most to their 
appetites, wade the marshes, for insects, and 
other food, which they can procure with lew 
danger. 

Corn is their favourite food ; but there is scarcely 
any other that comes amiss to them. Redi, who 
opened several, found the stomach of one full of 
the herb called dandelion ; that of another was 
filled with beans ; a third had a great quantity of 
clover in its stomach; while that of two others 
was filled with earth-worms and beetles: in some 
he found lizards and sea-fish ; in others, snails, 
grass, and pebbles, swallowed, perhaps, for medi- 
cinal purposes. It seems, therefore, that these 
birds are easily supplied ; and that they are noxious 
to corn-fields but on some particular occasions. 

In general it is a peaceful bird, both in its own 
society, and with respect to those of the forest. 
Though so large in appearance, a little falcon 
pursues, and often disables it. The method is, 
vrith those who are fond of hawking, to fly several 
hawks together against it; which the crane endea- 
vours to avoid, by flying up perpendicularly, titt 
tite air becomes too thlA to support it luiy higher. 
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The hawk, however^ stilt bours it company; 8q4 
though less fitted for floating in so thin a mediann, 
ye(> possessed of greater rapidity, it still fgaxus the 
ascendancy. Tbey both often rise out of sight; 
Ihit Mon the sp0ciatcff, who ketps his eye fij(e4 
above, perceives tbcnt. Ukc two specks, beginning* 
to appear : they gather on his eye for a Kttle space, 
and shortly after come tumbling p^codicularly 
together, with great aaimogity od the side of the 
hawk, aod a loud screaming on that of the craott. 
Thus driven to extreinity, and unable to fly, the 
poor aoioiel throws itself upon its bftck^ and in 
tint situatjoa makes a most desperate defence ; till 
the sportsman coming up, generally puts an end to 
lite contest with its life. 

It was once Uie barbarous custom to breed up 
dnnes to be thus baited ; and young ones were 
ttk«n irom the nest, to be trained up for this cruel 
diversion. It is an animal easily tamed; and, if 
we can believe Albertus Magnus, has a particular 
affection for man. This qaelity, however, was not 
sufficient to guard it from being made the victim 
of his fierce amusements. The fem^, which ia 
easily tUstinguished from the male, by not being 
bald behind as he is, never lays above two eggs at 
a time ; being like those of a goose, but of a . bluish 
colour. The yoang ones are soon fit to fly, and 
then the parents forsake them to shift for theijii- 
acdvM ; bat, before this time, they are led forth to 
the places where their food is most easily found. 
Though yet unfledged, they run with such swifl^ 
ness that a man cannot easily overtake theia. W« 
are told, that as they grow old, thejr plum^^ 
becomes ^ker; an^^as a proof of i})e)r,JlgingievUy^ 
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Aldrovandus aBgares ns, diat a firietid of his ke^t 
one tam« for above forty yean. 

Whatever may hare been the cRgposHion of thtt 
^reat, the vulgar of every couDtry, to this day, 
bear the crane a compaBsionate re|;ard. It it 
possible the ancient'pr^ttdicet in its favour, vrbicb^ 
once having been planted, are eradicated but 
dowly/ may still continue to operate. In some 
coantries it is considered as a heinous oflfenoe to 
kill a crane ; and thoigh Ae legislature declines to 
punish, yet the people do not fail to resent the 
injury. The crane, thiey in some measure oM- 
sider as the proj^et of the season : upon its ap- 
|)roach or delay they regulate tlie periods of ^ir 
rural economy. If their favourite bird comes early 
in the season, they expect a plentiAil aummer ; if 
he is slovr in his visits, they then prepare for an 
tm&vonrable spring. Whatever -ffisdoBi there may 
be in despising the prejudices of the vulgar, ther^ 
is bat little in oondetnning^ them. They hwva 
generally hod their origin in good motives ; and it 
Hfaoald never be our endeavours to suppress any 
tender emotions of friendship or pity, in tftoie 
hard breasts that are, in general, wisusi^eptiblc of 
either. 



CHAP. UL ; 

7%c StorJc. 

1.P we regard the Stork ettemaily «mly, we shall 
be ^ery apt to confound it with the ciwae. It k of 
the 4ame size ; ix has the «an» fitraa^n as to 
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ibe bill, neck, legs, and body, except that it ii 
fomething more corpalent. Its differences are bnt 
Tety Blight ; such as the colour, which in the crane 
is ash and black, but in the stork is white and 
brown. The naib of the toes of the stork also are 
very peculiar, not being clawed like those of o&er 
birds, bat flat like the nails of a man. 

These, however, are but very slight differences ; 
and its true distinctions are to be taken raUier from 
its manners than its form. The crane has a lond 
piercing voice ; the stork is silent, and produces no 
otiier noise than the clacking of its under chap 
against the upper : the crane has a strange convo- 
lution of the windpipe through the breast^bone; 
the stoik'fl is formed in the usual manner: tihe 
crane feeds mostly upon vegetaUes and grain ; the 
stork preys entirely upon frogs, fishes, tnrds, and 
serpents : the crane avoids towns and popnlons 
places ; the stork lives always in or near them : the 
crane lays but two e^^, and the stork generally 
four. These are distinctions fully sufficient to 
mark the species, notwithstanding the similitude 
of their form. 

Storks are birds of passage, like the formur; 
but it is hard to say whence they come, or whiUier 
they go. When they withdraw from Europe, 
tiiey all assemble on a particular day, and never 
leave one of their company behind them. They 
take their flight in the night, which is the reason 
the way they go has never been observed. They 
generally return into Europe in the middle of 
Marcb, and make their nests on ibe tops of chira- 
nies and houses as vrtAl as of high trees. The 
females lay frmn two to four e,^;s, of ttie siz« and 
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•olonr of those of geese ; and the male and JSsmale 
sit upon them by turns. They are a mondi-in 
hatching; and when tiieir yonng are excluded^ 
they are particularly solicitous for their safety.* 

As the food of these birds consists in a great 
measure of froga and serpents, it is. not to be 
wondered at that different nations have paid them a 
particular veneration. The Dutch are very< solici- 
tous for the preservation -of the stoik in every 
part of their republic. This- bird seems to bayp 
taken refuge amcHig their towns ; and builds on 
the tops of their houses wiUiont any molestation. 
There it is seen resting femiliarly in their streets, 
and protected as well by the laws as the prejudices 
of ihe people. They have even got an opinion 
that it will only live in a republic; and that story 
€X its filial pietyj first falsely prq[>agated cf the 
oane^ has in part been ascribed to tbe stork. Bat 
it is not in repablics alone that the stork is seen to 
mnde^ as there are few towns on the continent, in 
low marshy situations, but have the stork as an 



' C* StorLa ulce tbeir departure from Europe ■□ tbe autinnn, 
and pau into Egypt and the narabea of BariHU? : there thej 
Mjoy a wcond aummer, and there diej pair, lay agaio, and bring 
up a iecood brood. Mn. Starke, in her Lettoa on Italy, men. 
tiona a nagular inatance of tbe sagacity of tbese bird*. " A 
wild itorii *ra« brought by a &mier, in the neighbourhood of 
Hambni^, into hii poultry-yard, to be Uie companion of a tame 
one he had long kept Acre : but the tame itork diiliking a rival, 
&U upon tfte poor atranger, and beat hi^ to'unmercifuDy, 
.that he wet. compelled to take wing, and esc^ed with difficulty. 
About four miHithi afterwards, however, he returned to the 
poultry.yard, recovered of hii wound*, and attended by three 
other itorki ; who no looner alighted, thm they all together fiiU 
lyon tbe tame ttork, and killed hhn." j 
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inwatp entodg tbeii ; as well the de^xMlic priacaR 

k£ Germany t b» tba little re^blics of Italy. 

TJt« fltorfe «een». a genera) IJ^vpurite even amoDj^ 
the inoderos ; iHit wUh Ibe aaciemt £^f ptiau tiuir 
Mg;&rd vnia carried ovfin to adontioD. This en- 
lightened people,, who woiBbipped the. Daity ja 
bis cre«U)re«j paid divine boenvrB to the ibisj w u 
univeraafiy known- Jt faai baeq .Mw^y anppo^ 
tiat the aMicnt ibia is l^e aaine witji th^t vrbkk 
goes at preaent ^y tbe eam^ namet a l>ird«f tlw 
itotk kind, of about th« ^e of «f:uii9iv. aUiMwr 
black, witk « bUl very ihick in the be^iavia^ 
bitt fddio^ in a point for tbe better «evtf^ :iU 
prey, v^cfa id oalefpiHara, lawsta, mA twtpaqtur 
Bat feiwever lueful tbe tnoddm i)m miff M^ ia 
riAiing Egypt, where it reside*/ of the ironoQp^tt^ 
TmomoM aniwdi tJiaA infett it^ j^t it is Qiaftb 
deubtel whctftor tlw be tJte «we tlvs IP vrteiib 
Ihe aBcieiita paiA ^&mr aAaniM*ik- ^iUab >^^bP 
Vnmsk conml at Oaif», ehaervciB, ijut M i^i' fWfy 
faaid to determine Dvhat Urd tbe aaci^ Mw iwt- 
tainly was^ because there are cranes^ storks^ hawksj 
kites, and falcon^, that are all . equal enenajies to 
;#erpc»ta, and devour la v^t Biunber. Be hrtiaat 
4hMb, that in the neatb -of M^y, wkea ii>» wimb 
Ixgia to Mew &oir t^e mtemri parts of Afhqii 
fbere are several sorts of birds ^t ceme dprwh 
from Upper Egypt, from whence they are drivefi 
by At cani, in aeaech of « better bahitoitiQi^. and 
that it is <&en tbey do Mm aMiii4ry «uch ^giMd 
aervices. Nor does the figure of tiiis bird triwo- 
4;]yphiQelIy represented on their pillars mark it 
•aaifideady to vtakn the distioctioiQ. , £esideSj ikfi 
modern ibis is not peoalku- bo ^gy^i, mJitMita^ 
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I.Balearic Crooie. 
a.White Stork. 
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•een but at certain seasons, of the yeat ; vrlienals 
■we are {nfotmed by Winy, that thfa bird wtts »eeti 
iiti'Wbdre else. It is thou^t, dierefore, 'flirt Ibe 
traeibis is a.bitd of tbe vnllnte kind, iJescribefl 
above, and catted by some the Capon rf Pharaob, 
Which Aot only is a devoufer of serpents, but wfll 
ToUow the caravans that go to Mecca, to feed 
lapon tbe «ffal of the atiim&ls iSiat are killed on ifae 
Journey.* 



CHAP. iV. 

"Of ItAe Malee^ awrf orffcer foreign Crtmvs, 

Having ^n^ tbe )Mt ^apter trith ^iMbb 
tToncerning t!ie {Bis, Tre^^ha!! begin this n^h dotflMs 
Concerning tbe Bdi^c 'Crane. Hmy 'iau de- 
tu-ibed a bird of ihe crane kind -with a to^rpm^ 
resembling; that of the green "wood-pef^er. TUs 
bird 'for a long time continaed unknown, tfH tee 
became acquainted with the Intds x>f tropioal dS- 
Mhted, wbcn one of tbe tirane Is^H, ' wi& a *t0ppiD;^, 

t* ttA ffoeibis bl ibe kiUSetita diWbta frota ibe ttoA, ta 
InViRB a long avl-AapM ^'glAly MPvea bBl, trttbiMft tte 
"lamiw team the ncctr^ obasrrHble in tbe ttoik : thf> fiaa ia 
likewiie deititute of feathera i «nditfcas a naked jugular pouch. 
Tbe body U of a whitisb red colour, with black quill-feathers: 
'the Rice ii red, aad the bill pale j/ellow. It Inbabin, in vatt 
4(MleB, Ae towet parta ef %y^, whicli, <ftbr tbe iauDdatlen »f 
■&B Vile, a iafelted tridt nrarm of' r^tilea and iioswus iaMetl ; 
■thtta it destrojr« vitb ffmt eiptditioa, and ii for dus reason 
held <acred b; the Egyptionc It ii nearly forty inches loDg, 
and ie«t> in an erect' postiire.J 
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was brought into Europe, and described by Aldro* 
Tandus as Pliny's Balearic Crane. Hence these 
birds, which have since been brought from Africa 
and the East in numbers, tiave received the name 
of Balearic Cranes, but without an; just foundation. 
The real Balearic Crane of Pliny seems to be 
the lesser aah-coloured heron, with a topping of 
narrow white featbers, or perhaps the egret, with 
two loQg feathers that &11 back from the sides of 
the head. The bird that we are about to describe 
under the name of the Balearic Crane was unknown 
to the ancients ; and the heron or egret ought to 
be reinstated in their just title to that name. 

When we see a very extraordinary animal, we 
are naturally led to suppose that there must be 
something also remarkable in its history to cor- 
respond with the singularity of its figure. Bat it 
often happens that history fiiils on those occasions 
where we most desire information. In the present 
instance, in parUcular, no bird presents to the eye 
a more whimsical figure than this, which we must 
be content to call the Balearic Crane. It is pretty 
nearly of the shape and size of the ordinary crane, 
with long legs and a long neck, like others of the 
kind ; but the bill is shorter, and the colour of the 
feathers of a dark greenish grey. The head and 
throat form the most striking part of this bird's 
figure. On the head is seen standing up a thick 
round crest, made of bristles, spreading every way, 
and resembling rays standing out in different direc- 
tions. The longest of these .rays are about three 
inches and a half; and they are all topped with a 
kind of black tassels, which give them a beautiful 
appearance. The sides of the head and cheeks 
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are bare, whitish^ and edged with red, while under- 
neath the throat hangs a kind of bag or wattle, 
like that of a cock^ but not divided into two. To 
give this odd composition a higher finishing, the . 
eye is large and staring; the papil black and liig^ 
surrounded with a gold-coloured iris that completes 
the bird's very singular appearance. 
■ From such a peculiar figure, we might be led to 
wish for a minute history of its manners; but of 
these we can give but slight information. This 
bird comes from the coast of Africa and the Cape 
de Verd Islands. As it runs, it stretches out its 
wings, and goes very swiftly, otherwise its usual 
motion is very slow. In their domestic state, they 
walk very deliberately among other poultry, and 
suffer themselves to be approached (at least it was 
so with what I saw) by every spectator. They 
never roost in houses ; but about night, when they 
are disposed to go to rest, they search out some 
high wall, on which they perch in the manner of a 
peacock. Indeed, they so much resemble that 
bird in manners and disposition, that some have 
described them by the name of the sea-peacock ; 
and Ray has been inclined to rank them in the 
same &mily. But, though their voice and roosting 
be similar;, their food, which is entirely upon 
greens, vegetables, and barley, seems to make some 
difference*. 

In this chapter of foreign birds of the crane 

[* The Balearic Crane is most probably the created Ibia, or 
Tantalus cristatus of modern authors. The head is furnished 
with a crest, the feathers of which are partly white, partly black ; 
and on the throat is a large pouch destitute of feathers. It is a 
native of Madagascar and the coast of Africa.] 
TOL. IT. X 
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kind^ H wtH be proper to mention the Ja1»iru and 
the Jabirn Guacu, betb natives of Brasil. Of 
tinte great birds of tbe crane kind we know- bat 
little, except tbe general outline of tbeir figure, 
and tbe enormoiis bills, wlucb we o&.9» see [we- 
aerred in the cabinets of the cnriouB. Tbe btU of. 
tlie latter is red, and thitteen inches long ; the 
bill of the former is black, and ia found to be 
eleyen. Neither of them, however^ are of a st£« 
proportioned to their immoderate length of biU. 
Tbe jabiru guacu is not above the sise of' a eoranroa 
stork, while the jabiru with the smallest bill exceeds 
. tbe size of a ewan. They are both covered wiiii 
white feathers, except the head and neck, thai are 
naked ; and their principal difference is in tbe sise 
of the body, and the make of the bill ; the lower 
chap of the jabiru guacu being broftd,^ add hea<tin|p 
upwards.* 

A bird still more extnuffdinary may be added to 
this class, called Uie Anhima, and> tike the twe 

t* The Americmi Jabira u mudi larger tban a turkexiBBd ii 
found in all the Eavannas of Cayenne, Guiana, and other parts of 
South America. The bill is long, stout, and of a black colour : 
Ae head and about two-thirds of the neck, vhich are bare of 
feathery are blackish; the remainder is sJlso bar« and of a Aim 
red ; on the hiadhead are a feir grey i^ fisKhers ; the legs SM 
atroDgi of great length, and covered wilh black scales. The 
general colour of the young birds is grey, in the second year it 
changes to a rose colour, and in the third to a pCire while, tt 
is a bird of great fierceness andvoraci^, borerine aboMthe 
banks of rivers, and devouring fish in great quantities. The 
ftmale builds her nfist in great trees, lays tvo very lai^ S^h 
and brings up her young in thenest, ttU they can descend. The . 
Indian Jdiiru is still larger, and is distinguidied by a black band 
which is over the eyes. It feeds m mrili mii\ A^'Sabi Shth 
tltese birds are migratM^ aod gregBwub j 
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former^ a native of Brasil. Tbis is a water-fowl of 
the rapacioQS kind, and bigger tlian a Bwan. The 
head, which a small for the size of the body/ 
beara a black bill, which is not above two inches 
long ; but what distinguishes it in particular is a 
horn growing ffom the forehead as long as the bitl> 
Md bending forward like that of the iabulous 
Unicorn of the ancients. This horn is not much 
thicker than a crow-qnill, as round as if it we^ 
turned in a lathe, and of an ivory colour. But this 
is not the only instrument of battle this formidable 
bird carries ; it seems to be armed at all points; 
for at the fore part of each wing, at the second 
joint, spring two straight triangular spurs, «bout as 
thick as one's little finger: the foremost of thiese 
goads or spars is above an inch long ; the hinder \i 
Sorter, and both of a dinky colour. The claws 
also are long and sharp ; the colour is black and 
white ; and they cry terribly loud, sounding some- 
thing like VjFhoo Vyhoo. They are never found 
idone, but always in pairs ; the cock and hen 
prowl together; and their fidelity is said to be such, 
that when one deis, the other never departs from 
tiie carcase, but dies with its companion. It makes 
Ha nest of clay, near the bodies of trees, upon thie 
ground, of the shape of an oven. 

One bird more may be subjoined to this class, 
not for the oddity of its figure, but the peculiarity 
of its manners. It is vulgarly called by our sailors 
the BuBbon Krd, and by the French the Demoi- 
selle, or Lady. The same qualities have procure4 
it these different appellations from two nations who, 
on more occasions than this, look upon the same 
olgectB in very different lights. The peculiar 
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gestures and contortions of this bird, the proper' 
name of which is the Numidian Crane, are ex- 
tremely singular ; and the French, who are skilled 
in the arts of elegant gesticulation, consider all its 
motions as lady^like and graceful. Our English 
sailor^, however, who have not entered so deeply 
into the dancing art, think, that while thus in 
motion the bird cuts but a very ridiculous figure. 
It stoops, rises, lifts one wing, then another, turns 
round, sails forward, then back again ; ' all which 
highly diverts our seamen ; not imagining, perhaps, 
that all these contortions are but the awkward ex- 
pression, not of the poor animal's pleasures but its 
fears. 

It is a very scarce bird ; the plumage is of a 
leaden grey ; but it is distingaished by fine white 
feathers, consisting of long fibres, which tall from 
the back of the head, about four inches long ; 
while the fore-part of the neck is adorned with 
black feathers, composed of very fine, soft, and 
long fibres, that hang down upon the stomach, and 
gi\e the bird a very graceful appearance. The 
ancients have described a buffoon bird, but there 
are many reason's to believe that theirs is not the 
Numidian crane. It comes from that country froat 
whence it has taken its name. 
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CHAP. V. 



Of the Heron, and it$ Varieties.* 

xilRDS of the crane, the stork, and the heron 
kind, bear a very strong affinity to each other; and 
their differences are not easily discernible. As for 
the crane and the stork, they differ rather in their 
nature and internal conformation than in their 
external figare ; but still they may be known 
asunder, as well by their colour as by the stork's 
claws, which are very peculiar, and more resembling 
a man's nails than the claws of a bird. The heron 
may be distinguished from both, as well by its 
size, which is much less, as by its bill, which in 
proportion is much longer ; but particularly by the 
middle claw on each foot, which is toothed like a 
saw, for the better seizing and holding its slippery 
prey. Should other marks fail, however, there is 
an anatomical distinction, in which herons differ 
from all other birds, which is, that they hare but 
one Cfficum, and all other birds have two. 

Of this tribe, Brlsson has enumerated not less 
than forty-seven sorts, all differing in their size, 
figure, and plumage ; and with talents adapted to 
their place of residence, or their peculiar pursuits. 
But, how various soever the heron kind may be in 
their colours or their bills, they all seem possessed 
of the same manners, and have but one charact^,, 

^* Cranee ere dutinguiBhed by having the head bald ; Storks 
have the OTbils rouod the eyes naked; and Herons have ths 
niddlfr ciaw terrated kiterntlly'] 
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of cowardice and rapacity, indolence, yet insatiable 
hunger. Other birds are found to grow fat by an 
abundant supply of food; but these, though exces- 
sively destractive and voracious, are ever found 
to have lean and carrion bodies, as if not even 
plenty were sufficient for their support. 

The common heron is remarkably light, in pro- 
porlion to its bulk^ scarcely weighing three pounds 
and a half, yet it expands a breadth of wing 
which is five feet from tip to tip. Its bill is very 
long, being five inches from the point to the base ; 
its claws are long, sharp, and the middlemost 
toothed like a saw. Yet, thus armed as it appears 
for war, it is indolent and cowardly, and even 
flies at the approach of a sparrow-hawk. It was 
once the amusement of the great to pursue this 
timorous creature with the falcon ; and heron- 
hawking was so favourite a diversion among our 
ancestors, that laws were enacted for the preserva- 
tion of the species ; and the person who destroyed 
their eggs was liable to a penalty of twenty shillings 
for each offence. 

At present, however, the defects of the ill-judged 
policy of our ancestors is felt by their posterity ; 
for, as the amusement of hawking has given place 
to the more qseful method of stocking fish-ponds, 
the heron is now become a most formidable enemy. 
Of all other birds, this commits the greatest devas- 
tation in fresh waters ; and there is scarcely ^ 
fi§h, though never so large, that he will not stril(e 
at and wound, though nnable to carry it away. 
But the smaller fry are his chief subsistence ; these, 
pursued by their larger fellows of the deep, are 
obliged to take refuge in shallow w^tfre* wbew 
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they find the heron a still more formidable enemy. 
His method is to wade as far as he can go into the 
water, and there patiently wait the approach of 
bis prey, which when it comes within sight, he 
darts upon with inevitable aim. In this manner 
be is found to destroy more in a week than an 
otter in three months. " I have seen a heron," 
says Willughby, " Uiat had been shot, that had 
*' seventeen carps in bis belly at once, which he 
" will digest in six or seven hours, and then to 
" fidiing again. I have seen a carp," continues 
be, " tsdcen out of a heron's belly, nine inches and 
" a half long. Several g^ndemeo who kept tame 
" herons, to try what quantity one of them woald 
" eat in a day, have put several smaller roach and 
" dace in a tab; and they have found him eat 
" fifty in a day, one day with another. In this 
" manner a single heron will destroy fifteen thou- 
" sand carp in a single hEUf-year." 

So great are tbe digestive powers of this fresh- 
water tyrant, and so detrimental to those who 
sto(^ ponds with fish. In general, he is seen 
taking his gloomy stand by the lake side, as if 
meditating mischief, motionless and gorged with 
plntider. His usual attitude on this occasion is to 
sink his long neck between his shoulders, and keep 
bit head turned on one side, as if eyeing the pool 
more intently. When the call of hunger returns, 
Uie toil of an hour or two is generally sufficient to 
fill his capacious stomach; end he retires long 
before n^t to his retreat in the woods. Early in 
the morning, however, be is seen assiduous at bis 
usual occupation. 

But, Uiough in seasons of fine weaUier the heron 
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can always Sad a plentiful supply ; in cold or 
stormy eeasons, hJB prey is no longer within reach : 
the . fish that before came into the shallow water 
now keep in the deep, as they find it to be the 
warmest situation. Frogs and lizards also seldom 
venture from their luriiing-places ; and the heron 
is obliged to support himself upon his long habits 
of patience, and even to take up with the weeds 
Uiat grow upon the water. At those times he con- 
tracts a consumptive disposition, which succeeding 
plenty is not able to remove; so that the meagre 
glutton spends his time between want and riot,- and 
feels alternately the extremes of famine and exce^. 
Hence, notwithstanding the care with which he 
takes his prey, and the amazing quantity he 
devours, the heron is always lean and emaciated ; 
and though his crop be usually found full, yet his 
flesh is scarcely sufficient to cover the bones. , 

The heron usually takes his prey by wading 
into the water^ yet it must not besupposed that he 
does not also take it upon the wing. ' In fitct, much 
of his fishing is performed in this manner ; but be 
never hovers over deep vraters, as there his prey is 
enabled to escape him by sinking to the bottom. 
In shallow places he darts with more certainty ; 
for though the fish at sight of its enemy instantly 
descends, yet the heron, with his long biU and legs, 
instantly pins it to the bottom, and thus seizett it 
securely. In this manner, at^erhaving been seen 
with its long neck for above a minute under water, 
he rises upon the wing, with a trout or an eel 
struggling in his bill to get free. The greedy bird, 
however, flies to the shore, scarcely givei jt timo 
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to expire, but swallows it whole, and then returns 
to -fishing as before. 

As this bird does incredible mischief to pondi 
newly stocked, Willughby has given a. receipt Son 
taking him. " Having found his haunt, get three 
" or four small roach or dace, and having provided 
" a strong hook with a wire to it, this is drawn 
" just within side the skin of the fish, beginning 
" without side the gills, and running it to the 
" tail, by which the fish will not be killed, but 
" continue for five or six days alive. Then having 
" a strong line made of silk and wire, about two 
" yards and a half long, it is tied to a stone at one 
" end, the fish with the hook being sufiered to 
" swim about at the other. This being properly 
" disposed in shallow water, t}ie heron will seize 
" upon the fish to its own destruction. From 
" this method we may learn that the fish must 
" be alive, otherwise the heron will not touch 
" them ; and that this bird, as well aa all those 
" that fieed upon fish, must be its own caterer; 
" for they will not prey upon such as die naturally, 
" or are killed by others before them." 

Though this bird lives chiedy among pools and 
marshes, yet its nest is built on the tops of the 
highest trees, and sometimes on cliffs hanging ovev 
the sea. They are never in flocks when they fiahy 
committing their depredations in solitade and 
silence ; but in making their nests they love each 
other's society ; and ttiey are seen, like rooks,. 
building in company with flodis of their - kind. 
Their ne^ts are made of sticks, and lined widi wool ;. 
and the female lays four large eggs, of a pale green 
colour. Thfl observable indolence of their nature. 
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boiv«ver, ii not 1«m seen in lb«r nestling than in 
(heir habits of depredation. Nothing is more cer- 
taJB, (and I have Been it « hnndred times], than 
Hmt ikey will not be at the trouble of building a 
Best when they can get one made by the rook^ or 
Aeierted by the owl, already provided for them. 
This they usually enlarge and line within, driving 
off the wiginiU possesBors, should they happen to 
renew their fruitless claims. 

The French seem to have availed themselr^ of 
tke ind<^Bee i^ this bird in making its nest; and 
they actually provide a place with materials fitted 
for their nestling, which they call HeroDries. The 
heron, which with us is totally unfit for the table, 
is more sought fen- in France, where the flesh of 
the young ones is in particular estimation. To 
^)tain this, the natives raise up high sheds along 
swne fishy strean ; and famishing them with mate- 
rials for the her<ms to nestle with, these birds build 
an^ breed there in great abundance. As soon as 
tbo young ones ere supposed to he fit, the owner 
of the heronry eomes, as we do into a pigeon- 
hoQse, end carnes off such as are proper for eating; 
and ih&t are sold for a very good price to the 
nrighbouring gentry. " These are a ddicacy 
which," as my author says, " Uie French are very 
" fend of, but which strangers have not yet been 
" taught to relish as they ou^t." Neverthdess it 
was formerly much esteemed as a food in England, 
and made a favoarite dish at great tables. It vras 
then said that tbe flesh of a heron was a ^h for 
a king ; at present, nothing about the house will 
touch it hut ft cat. 

With us^ therefore, as tbe heron, both old and 
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yoying, it thought detestable eating, we leldoia 
trouble these animals ia their heights, which arc 
for the most part guttcieolly ioaccessiUe. That 
nestB are ofteo fouod ia gre^ nuaibere in the 
middle of large forests, and in some groves nearer 
borne, where the wrners have a predilection for 
the bird, and do not choose to drive it from its 
accustomed habitations. It is certain that by their 
cries, their expansive wings, their bulk, and wavy 
motion, they add no small solemnity to the forest, 
and give a pleasing variety to a finished improve- 
ment. 

When the young are exduded, as they are 
numerous, voracious^ and importunate, the old onet 
are lor ever upoQ the wing to provide them with 
abundance. The quantity of fish Ihey take upon 
this occasion is ainazing, and their size is not 
less to be wondered at. I remember a heron's 
Dieet that yras built near a school-house ; the boys, 
with their usual appetite for mischief, climbed up, 
took down the young ones, sowed op the vimt, 
aafl laid them in the nest as before. The paio the 
Itoor little animals felt from the operatron increased 
iheir cries ; and this but served to increase Um 
(diligence of the old oues, in enlarging their supply. 
Thus they heaped the nest with various sorts -t^ &fa, 
and the best of their kind ; and as their yottttg 
screamed, they flew off for more. The boy* 
gathereid up the fish, which tbp young ime« were 
incapable pf eating, till the old ones at test quitted 
thpir nest, and gave up their brood, whose appetites 
they f(Nun4 it i^ppesibte to satisfy. 

The heron is said tp be a very loBg-lired bird ; 
hjl Mr, K#yii*r'B »Be«»Bt it niay exceed sixiy yean ; 
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and by a recent instance of one that was taken in 
Holland, by a hawk belon^ng to the Stadtholder, 
its longevity is again confirmed, the bird having a 
silver plate festened to one leg, with an inscription, 
importing that it had been struck by the elector of 
Cologne's hawks thirty-five yeaia before. 



CHAP. VI. 



Of the SUtern or Mire-drum. 

J. HOSE who have walked in an evening by the 
sedgy sides of unfrequented rivers, must remember 
a variety of notes from different water-fowl ; the 
loud scream of the wild goose, the croaking of the 
mallard, the whining of the lapwing, and the 
tremulous neighing of the jack snipe. But of all 
tiiose sounds, tiiere is none so dismally hollow as 
the booming of the bittern. It is impossible for 
words to give those who have not heard this 
evening-call an adequate idea of its solemnity. It 
is like the interrupted bellowing of a boll, but 
hoUower and louder, and is heard at - a mile's 
distance, as if issuing from some formidable being 
that resided at the bottom of the waters. 

:The bird, however, that produces this terrifying 
sound is not so big as a heron, with a weaker bill, 
not above fonr inches long. It differs from the 
heron chiefly in its colour, which is in general of 
a palish yellow, spotted and barred with black. 
Its windpipe it fitted to produce the sound for 
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which it is retnariiable ; die lower part of it dividing 
iato the lungs is supplied with a Uiin loose mem- 
brane, that can be fiUed with a lai^e body of aifj 
and exploded at pleasore. These bellowing explo- 
sions, are chiefly - heard from the beginning of 
spring to the end of autumn ; and^ however awful 
they may seem to us, are the calls to courtship, or 
of connubial felicity. 

From the loudness and solemnity of the notCj 
many have been led to suppose, that the bird made 
use of external instruments to produce it, and that 
so small a body could never eject such a quantify 
of tone. The ccHnmon people are of (pinion, that 
it thrusts its bill into a reed that serves as a pipe 
for swelling the note above its natural pitch ; while 
others, and in this number we find Thomson the 
poet, imagine that the bittern puts its head under 
water, and then violently blowing produces its 
boomings. The fact is, that the bird is sufficieotly 
provided by nature for this call ; and it is often 
heard where there are neither reeda nor waters to 
assist its sonorous invitations. 

It hides in the sedges by day, and b^ns its call 
in the evening, booming six or eight times, and 
then discontinuing for ten or twenty minutes to 
renew the same sound. This is a call it never 
gives but when undisturbed and at liberty. When 
its retreats among the sedges are- invaded, when it 
dreads or expects the approach of an enemy, it is 
then perfectly silent. This call it has never been 
beard to utter when taken or brcmght up in 
domestic captivity ; it continues uuder ihe ' control 
Df man a mbt6< forlorn bird, eqaially incapable of 
AttBchmeotoriaitrttGdon. But, ttios^ its biwmings 
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are ahrajrs perferrned in BoliMde^ it Ims a scrfeam 
wMcfa a generally heMvd vpon the seizing its prey, 
and which fc sometiiaei «xtofted by fear. 

This bin), fliough of the heron kind, is yet 
neither wo destmctire nor to' voracions. It is a 
retired, timoroua animal, conceftling* iteeff in the 
nidst of reeds and marshy places', and living upon 
frogs, insects, and vegetables; and though so 
nearly resembling the heron m flgove, yet cHffering 
much in mannen and appetites. As tlve heron 
h«ilda en the topi of the M^bett tretH, Ae bfttern 
laifa ito nest in' a wigy Kiargm, ta amidse a tuft ef 
tashes. The heron btnfds mtkt sticks and wool; 
tbehittem composes its simpter habitation of s^ges, 
the letmes of vrater-plairta, and dry nislwa. Thit 
lievonlaya foar egga; Aa bittern generally Mven 
or eight, of an ash-green' coloui*. The heron feeds 
its ynung for many days ; thie bittern in three tfeys 
leads i& little ona to their food. In short, the 
h«vn is lean and cadaverous, subsisting chiefly 
npan antmal food ; the bktem is pluitip ant^ fleshy, 
as it feeds upon vegetaUea n4iea more nooriiAiDg 
food 'w wanting. 

It eannot be, tberefere, from ita voracMiH ap- 
petjteb, bat iU bolloir bomn, tftat the bittern is held 
in sBch deiestatkin b^ the i^gar. I ramember in 
tiv f^ace where I was a boy, with vi^iat terror 
Hba bird's note affected the whole viHag« ; th^ 
eoiiBidned it as ther presage of some vaA emit ; 
smd genendly foMid of made one to> succeed 
hi ft d» not fspttk ladicrt)uily; but if any per- 
•on in the neigbbooriuwd' ditd, they mp|»Med' it 
oaidd ncA be otlMerwisje, for die nighr Avtfw bdd 
taetnld) it; bat iJP nobodyi Ittj^^weii to ditty m 
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1. species of tVe Calao. 
a.The Spoon bill. 
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death c^ a cow or a sheep gave c(HApki(i«B to ti» 
prophecy. 

Whatever terror it :raay inspire araong ^e 
simple, its flesh is gre^y in esteem anbog tile 
luxurious. For this reason, it is m eagerly soi^ht 
after by the fowler as it is slratined hy the peasant;, 
and as it u a heavy-rising, slow^winged bird> it itoes 
not often escape him. Indeed, it seldom rises but 
when almost trod upon ; and seems to seek protoo 
tion rather fr<Hn concealment th^ flight At tba 
latter end of autumn, however, in the evening, ill 
wonted indolence appears to forsaloe it. R i» tbea 
seen, rising in a spiral ascent: tUl it is quite lost 
&ota the view, making at the same time » siogidatf 
Boise very diGferent front its fwRier boon&ings; 
Thus the same animal is often seen to assume dif- 
ferent desires; and while the lAtins have given 
Ae bittern the name of the star-reaching bird (o> 
the steUari$), the Gredts, taking its character from 
its more constant hduts, have given it the title of 
^ o»0'> or the lasy. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the SpoonbUi or Shovder. 

AlS we proceed in our descnptioA of tiie crane 
kind, birds of peculiar fontn offer not entirely like 
llie crane, and yet not so for diffisrent oi to rmk 
mtxe properly with any other class; Where the 
long neck and etHt-hke legs of the crane are fonndi 
Uwy toi^e too striking a resemUance not) to admit 
MKfa bird* of the number: and though' the biU er 
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eren the toes ihoald entirely differ, yet the ontTines 
of the figure, and the natural habils and diepositions 
being the same, these are sufficient to mark their 
place in the general groupe of nature. 

The Spoonbill is one of those birds which differs 
a good deal from the crane, yet approaches this 
class more than any other. The body is more 
bulky for its height, and the bill is very differently 
formed from that of any other bird whatever. Y^ 
still it IB a comparatively tall bird ; it feeds among 
waters ; its toes are divided ; and it seems to 
possess the natural dispositions of the crane. The 
European spoonbill is of about the bulk <^ a crane ; 
but as the one is above four feet high, the other 
is not more than three feet three inches. The 
i»)mmon colour of those of Europe is a dirty white ; 
but those of America are of a beautiful rose-colour, 
or a delightful crimson. Beauty of plumage seems 
to be ttie prerogative of all the birds of that con- 
tinent ; and we here see the most splendid tiuts 
bestowed on a bird, whose figure is sufficient to 
destroy the effects of its colouring; for its bill is so 
' oddly feshioned, end its eyes so stupidly stanng, 
that its fine feathers only tend to add splendour to 
deformity. The bill, which in this bird is so very 
particular, is about seven inches long, and running 
out broad at the end, as its name justly serves to 
denote, it is there about an. inch and a half.- wide. 
This strangely-fiuhioned instrument, in some is 
bkdt ; : in others of a light grey ; and in those <^ 
America it is of a red colour, Kke. the rest of the 
body. All round the upper, chap- there runs -a 
kind of rim, with which .itoooven tbatbeneath ; 
and as for the rest, its .cheeka, and its throat. 
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sre mthout feathers, and 'covered with a black 
tlin. 

A bird so oddly fashioned, might be expected 
to possess some very peculiar appetites; but the 
Gipbonbill seems to lead a bfe entirely rescmbhng all 
those of the crane kind ; and nature^ when she made 
the bill of this bird so very broad, 'seems rather to 
have sported with its form, than to aim at any 
final cau^e for which .to adapt it. In feet, it is but 
a poor philosophy to asci'ibe every capricioos variety 
in naiure to some salutary piirpose : in such solutions 
we only impose upon each other ; and often wilfully 
contradict our own belief. There must be imper- 
fections, in every being, as well as capacities of 
-enjoyment. Between both, the animal leads a life 
4}f moderate felicity ; in part making use of its many 
natural advantages, and in part necessarily con- 
forming to the imperfections of its figure. 

Tbe sboveler chiefly feeds upon frogs, toads, and 
serpents ; of which, particularly at the Cape 6S 
Good Hope, they destroy great numbers. The 
inhabitants of that country hold them in as much 
esteem as the ancient Egyptians did their bird 
ibia : the sboveler runs tamely about their houses ; 
and they are content with its society, as a useful 
though a homely companion. They are never 
killed ; and indeed they are good for nothingi v^a 
they are' dead, (6t the flesh is unlit to be eaten. 

This bitd breeds in Europe, in company with the 
heroii, in high tries; and in a nest formed of tH'e 
same materials. WillughBy tells us, that in a 
certain gi^ve, at a village caftkA Seven Huys, near 
Leyden^ Uiey bnild and' bi>eed yearly in jD^re^ 
nambeita. In this grove, also, ttie beron, the bittfern; 
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the cormorant, and the shag, have taken up their 
residence, and annually bring forth their young 
together. Here the crane kind seem to have fonned 
their general rendezvoue ; and, as the inhabitants 
say, every sort of bird haa ita particular quarter, 
where none but their own tribe are permitted to 
reside. Of this grove the peasants of the country 
make good profit. When the young ones are ripe, 
those that faifa the grove, with a hook at the 
end of a long pole, catch hold c^ the boug^ on 
which the nest is built, and ^ake out the young 
ones ; but sbmetimes the nest and all tumble down 
tf^ther. 

The shoveler lays from three to fi«e eggs, white, 
and powdered with a few sanguine or pale spots. 
We sometimes see, in the cabinets of the curious, 
the bills, of American shovelers, twice as big and 
as long as those of the common kind among ns: 
but these birds have not yet made their vr/iy into 
, Europe. ■ . . . i 



CHAP. VIIJ. 

. • fj 

The Flamingo. 

jLhE Flamingo has the justest right to be placed 
among cranes ; and though it happens to be web- 
footed^ like birds of the goose kind, yet its height, 
figure, and appetites, entirely remove it from that 
groveling class of animals. With a longer nedc 
and legs than any other of the crane kind, it seeln 
its food by wading among waters ; and only differ* 
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from all of Urn tribe in the manner of seizittgits 
prey ; for as the heron makes use of its daws, tbe 
flamiogo oses only its hSi, nbich is strong and tfaidc 
for the purpose, tbe daws being ssdess, as they 
are feeble, and webbed like those ef water-fowl. 
' The flamingo is the most remarimble of all the 
crane kind, the tallest, bulkiest, and the most beau- 
tiful. The body, which is of a beautiful scarlet, 
is no bigger than that of a swan ; but its legs and 
neck are t^ such an extraordinary length, that 
when it sfands .erect, it is six feet six indies higb^ 
Its wings extended, are five feet six inches from 
tip to tip ; and it is four feet eight inches from tip 
to taB. The head is round and smeill, witii a lai^ 
bill, seven inches long, partly red, partly black, and , 
(xoc^ed like a bow. The legs and thighs, which 
are not much Uiicker than a man's finger, are about 
two feet eig^t'inches high ; and its neck near three 
feetlbog. The fe^ are not fiimished with sharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind ; but feeble, 
and united by membranes as in those of tbe goose. 
Of what use these membranes are, does, not af^ear, 
as the bird is nerer seen swimming, its legs uid 
thighs being sufficient for bearing it into those 
depths where it seeks for prey. 

This extraordinary bird is noW chie6y found in 
Aaaerfca, but was once known on all the coasts of 
Europe. ' Its hekaty, its size, afid the peculiar 
ddicacy of its ftesb, have been tuch temptations to 
destroy or take it, that it has long vince deserted 
tbe shores frequented by man, and taken refuge in 
countries that are as yet but tbiidy peopfcd. In 
those desert regions, the flamingos live in a state of 
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society, aid umief • better ^cMij thah any othBttX 

Ihe fbatttcisd 'uealioD. 

Wbeo ^ ButwpeaAs Gnt cAin^to ABBeriia, kbA 
coMted' dewh along the Africao sbores, Uiey KboMl 
the flw^ngos ob seveHal shbtes Od eiUier o6hliB«i^ 
gAntlflj and no^ay distnuifDlof mapkind.* l^ey 
had long beiJD used to lecutity hi the exteturin 
ndHndes' ihtj had choseb ; and kdew no enemiesv 
bat tboie they could very ^ell cthQc or opiwn^ 
The N^roes and the native Americans were po»- 
waeed bot of few deatnictire arts for kilUbg ibem at 
m.distanciB ; and when the l»rd perceived the rito^ 
H well knew how to avoid iL But it was odtertrist 
wh«a th« Saropcaitfl 6rst came bmong tfaera : tbi 
^lorR, ndt conndering that tfae dread of fire-arihi 
was totally unknown id that part of die world, gan 
the flamingo the character of a fbolish hitd, tbat 
ssfiered itself to be approadied and shot at. Wfaed 
the ftwlctr had' killed one, the teat of the iotk, flu- 
from atteOipting to fly, otily r^^arded the fall i^ 
thtit companion in a kind of fixed astoniduncnt : 
another and another shot was diacbarged ; and tImA 
the fonder often levelled the wbc^e flock, beforeou 
of them began to think of escaping. 

But at present it is very diflferait in ddit part «f 
tbe wevtd ; and the flamibgo is not only one of the 
warceat, hot of the shyest birdi' iy the worid; anfl 
^ meat MBcaU of approach. They chiefly keep 
Bear the most deserted and inhospitable shores; 
near s^-water kkes and swampy i^Adtr. TlMJ» 
come; down to the Iranhs of riv«« by day ; and 
oAen Tfetire to tbe inland, mountainous partftof'th* 
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Qoalitry at tbe approftch of n^hl. Whim seas liy 
nwrinefs io the day. they adnsys appear drawn 
up in a Img ctoae line. o£ tmo or three haodred 
tagttkev ; and, ai Daaipier tells ns, present^ at the 
(fiatance of half a mile, the exact represehtatmn of 
a long bckk wall. Tlntr ntok, bovrever, is beoked. 
wbeoi they aeek for food ; Init they always appoint 
one of Uk nnmber tfa'a watchj whose only employ- 
meal is to observe, and give notice of danger,, 
white the rest wk feeding. As soon as thistms^' 
itentiDsl percefreB the, remotest; appearance oB 
^ngf r, he gives a loudi scream, with a. voice as- 
afcsill aa: a trumpet, and instatitly the whole cc^rb 
a|it upon the wing. They feed in silence ; Irati, 
npffli: this occasttthj all' the flock are in one' dMbraiU 
Bsd fill the air vtith intoleraUe screamiiigsi' 

S?roni. this: it appears that the, flamingos are' veiy 
, diffibult toi be tfpproaehcd at present, and that tbey; 
amid, mankiild' with the moat cautious- tim^y;. 
hov^er, it is: not from any antipathy ta mdn -thab 
they shtiBi his society, for in'Somevillagesi as we: 
axe assiined by I^bat, along the coast of Africa, tlie 
flatningoe come in great numbers to mafcet thetif 
residence among the natives. There they assembfe: 
by thousands, perched qd- the' trees, within and 
about the' village; axtd are so very clbmorodS/ tlntt 
the souD^isibeald: at.near a mile distance. The- 
Negcoes are; fond of their ooiApaiiy. ; and comidsrt 
their society: slsi a. gift: of heaven/ as^ a' protection; 
ftoni accidental evils; The fVencU,' who are: 
admitted to thiS': pant of tlK> coast, cannot, without^ 
iMie d^iiee of disoonieaC, see snch a quantity of 
game ontMuhedi and rendered usdtis' by- the 
riiperstiUoB ' of . the iuitiv«s: they now- ind then: 
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privatdy Aoot some of th«n, when at a convehienf 
dirtanoe from ^e village, and hide tbem in the 
long^ graas, if tbey percave any of the n^roes' 
approaching; for th^ wo«kl prohably sUod a 
(Junce of being ill treated, if the blacks diBcorered 
their sacred birdi were thus unmercifally treated. 

Sometimes, in their wild state, they are shot by 
marioen ; and their young, which run excessively 
fast, are often t^en. Leb^ has frequently taken 
Jthem with n^ properly extended nHind the places 
they breed in. When their long legs are entangled 
in- die oieahea, they are then unqualified to m^ke 
their escape ; but they still continae to cqnbat with 
their desfavyer ; and the old ones, tfaongh seized by 
the head, will scratch with their claws; and tbesej 
though seemingly inofiensive, very often do mischief.. 
When they are iairly disengaged from the net, they 
neTertbeless preserve their natural ferocity ; they 
refnse all nourishment ; they peck and combat vnth 
their daws at every opportunity. The fowler is 
therefore under a necessity of destroying them, 
when taken ; as they would pnly pine and die, if 
left to tbetOBelves in icaptivity. The Oesh of the 
old ones is black and hard ; tfaongh Dampier says, 
weU tasted : that of the young ones is still better. 
But, of all other delicacies, the flamingo's tongue 
is the most celebrated. A dish of Bamingos' 
tongues, says onr author, is a feast for an emperor. 
In fact, the Roman emperors considered them as 
tiie-hi^iest. luxury ; and' we have an account of one 
of them, who procured fifteen hundred flamingos' 
tongues to be served up in a single dish. The 
tongue of this bird, which is so much sought after, 
is a good deal hi^er than that of any other bird- 
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whatever. 1^ bill of tfae flamingo is like a large 
black bosj t)f an irregalar Rgare, and' filled with a 
toDgne wbich is black and gristly ; bat what peculiar 
flavour it may possess, I leave to be detertnined 
by snch as understand good eating better than I 
do. It is probable, that the beauty and scarcity of 
the -bird, might be the first inducentents to stodions' 
gluttony to fix upon its tongue as meat for the 
table. What Dampier says of the goodness of its' 
flesh, cannot so well be relied on ; for Dautpier 
was often hungry, and thought any thing good that 
could be eaten : he avers, indeed, with Labat, that 
fliefledi is biladt, tough, and fishy ;' so that we can 
budly g^ve him credit, when he asserts, theit its 
flesh can be formed into a luxurious entertaiuraent. 

These birds, as was «aid, alnays go in flocks' 
tt^ther; and ftey move in rank, in the manner' 
.of cranes. They are sometimes seen, at the break 
of day, flying down in great numbers from the' 
inountaiDS ; and conducting each other with a 
trumpet cry, that sounds like the word Tococo, 
.from whence tiie savages of Canada have given 
them the name. In their flight they appear to great 
•advantage : for they then seem of as bright a red as 
a burning coid. When they dispose themselves to 
leed; their cry ceases, and then they disperse over 
a whc4e marsh, in silence and assiduity. ' Their 
manner of feeding isvery singular'; the bird'^hrusts 
.down its head, so that the upper coavez side of 
the bill shall only touch the ground ; and in this 
position the animal appears,' as it were; standing 
upon its head. In this jaannerit paddles and moves 
tile bill about, and seizes whatever fish or insect 
Jnppena to offer. For this purpose the upper chap 
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is potched at**e edgei}, so ap to |ioI^ ks pfpy ^i^ 
the greater purity. Cj^by, how^yer, givisa a 
4i$^«Dt f^cpnpt of tl^ir fee^iDj^. ^49<t?F^PSi ^ 
hun, they thu^ place the upper chap uo^deiniost, 
^d so, work ^bout,, vi order to pick up § sQf4 &c^ 
the bottom of the waif r, that reserable^ ^i^V • ^ 
a» in ptckiog np this they peceqs^i^Iy i}sff ^^If. ^^ 
a great qaantity of mudj th^ir bill is toothed a^ fhe 
edges, in sucb a ifia^i^ner^ as to let 9ut ^e 191^ 
while they swallow the gfaio. 

Their time of breeding is according to i,h^ ^imafe 
in which they T^ide : in; Nort(i Apie^ica tbey ^p^ 
Ui oar sammer; on the other side tb|e line ^yr 
taJke the mo^t fofourabje season of theyf^r. Xtij^ 
buiW iksU niesU in ext^nsiv^ mars^% apd ivWcft 
tbey are in no danger of a surp^e. The ne^ is 
not less, cuiious than the aoinQal tfaqt b^Uds it : iti«. 
raised from the sur^ce pi the pool about a foot ^ntl 
a half/ formed of muji scraped up tog^tber^ anf^ 
hardened by the ^oOj or the hea.( of the bird's ^y : 
it resembles a truncated ^ne^ or pife of t^« p<^, 
which we s^e placed on cbimnJes : on the top ij^ic 
hollowed out to the shape of the bird, aqd ig (bf^t, 
cavity the female lays her eggs, withoDt apy iMiipg 
but Uie weU-ceaient^d mud that forms the ^tdi^. of 
the building.- §he always lays two eggs^ ^nd itfli. 
more ,- and.as her legs are iminoder9,t^ logg, «JieL 
straddles on the -nest^ while her legs haxig dQv^g, 
one on each side, into the'wal^r* 

The ybang ones axe a long while befpr? tt^y mKi 
able to Ay; but they run wiUi ama^iBg switinesiB, 
They are sometimes caught ; and; y^ di^rsntt 
fmm the old ones, suflfer ^dmselves to \f^. cadi^ 
home^ and are tamed very easly . In five orsix ^h 
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tlieybeccwieiHniiliar, eatcmt of the^K^ndj anddrial^ 
a surprising quantity of sea-water. But tboi^tt Ujify 
9fe easily rendered domestic^ they are noi, re^^ 
without the greatest difficulty ; for they gener^y 
pine awayj for want of their natural supplies, and 
ilie iff, a short time. While tliey are yet young, 
their colonra are very different from those lively tintf 
tihey Bcqnire with age. In their first year they are 
covered yf'ith plumage of a white colour, mixed with 
grey ; in the second year the whole body is white, 
^i^ here and there a slight tint of scarlet ; and the 
fpci^t covert feathers of the wing^ are black : the 
U^rd year the bird acquires all its beauty; the 
plv^age of the whole lM>dy is scarlet, except some 
of th^ fearers \n ^he wipgs, tl^at still retain theij: 
s^ble hofi. Qf these beautiful plumea, the savagea 
mgke ya^ous qr^i^giiLts, ; and the bird is some- 
times skinned by th^ Eui;Qpeans^ to make mu^fs. 
But these have dimmist^e^ in their price, siacQ we 
have <^tsjaed t|he «(t of dying fe^4^c| 9( th^ 
brightest scartet. 



Qf the Avosetta or Scotgypr, 4fnd £Ae Corrira or 
Buttner. 

X HE extraordinary shape of the Avosetta's bill- 
mi^t incline us to wish for its histofy ; and yet in 
thaft we. arc not able to indulge the reader. 
Nataral histonans have hitherto, like ambitious 
roonarcha, shown a greater fondness for extendin^^ 
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fbe'iT dominions theA cultivating what tTiey possess,' 
While they have been lahouringtoadd new varieties 
to their catalogues, they have negllected to stady 
the hiBtory of animals already known. 

The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, and now 
and then comes over into England. It is about the 
size of a pigeon, is a pretty apright hird, and has 
extremely long legs for its size. But the most 
extraordinary part of its figure, and that by which 
it may- be distinguished from all others of the 
feathered tribe, is the bill, which turns up like a 
hook, in an opposite direction to that of the hawk 
or the parrot. This extraordinary bill is blacky 
flat, sharp, and flexible at the end, and about three 
inches and a half long. From its being bare a long 
vniy above the knee, it appears that it lives and 
vrades in the waters. Itbas a chirping, pert note, 
as we are told ; but with its other habits we are 
entirely unacquainted. I have placed it, from its 
slender figure among the cranes; although it is 
web-footed, like Uie duck. It is one of those birds 
of whose history we are yet in expectation.* 

[* The Avoiet breeds in tbe feni of Lincolnihire, and on 
Romtiey manh in Kent. In winter they anemble in Bmall 
Socks of six or seven, and frequent our shorea, especially tbe 
mouths of large muddy rivers, in search of worms and marine 
insects. These they scoop out of the mud with their recurved 
bills, which are admirably adapted for that puipose, bemg toug^ 
and flexible like whalriione. The feet seem calculated for 
swimming, but they are never observed to take tbe water : it is 
therefore probable that they are furnished with a web, merely 
to prevent their sinking into the mud. The female lays two 
eggs about the size of those of a pigeon, of a white colonr 
tinged with green, and marked wilJi large blatA ipoti. It Is 
said to be very tenacitnii of iu yming, and when (^uri>ed at 
this season, will fly round in repMted circle*, uttering a note 
diat resembles tbe word tudi, twice rqwated.] 
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To this bird of the crane kind so little known, 
I win add another still less known ; the Corrira or 
Raimer ef Aldrovandus. All we are toM of it is, 
that it has the longest legs of all web-footed fowls, 
except the flamingo and avosetta ; that the bill is 
straight, yeHow and black «t the ends; tliat the 
pupils of the eyes are surrounded with two circles, 
.one of which is bay, and the other white : below, 
near the belly, it is whitish ; the tail, with two white 
feaUiers, black at the extremities ; and that the 
vpper part of the body is of the colour of rusty 
iron. It is thus Uiat we are Obliged to substitute 
4ry description for instructive history, and employ 
words, to express those shadings of colour which 
jAe pencil alone can convey. 



CHAP. X. 

(^ amaU Birds of the Crane Kind, mitk the 
Jftighs partly bare of Feathers. 

A.S I have taken my distinctions rather (ram the 
general form and manners of birds, than from their, 
ninuter, though perhaps more precise discrimina- 
tions, it will not be expected that I should here enter 
into a particular history d a numerous tril>e of 
Urds, whose manners and forms are so very much 
alike. Of many of them we have scarcely any 
acconnt in our historians, but tedioas descriptions of 
their dimensions, and the colour of their plumage; 
and of the rest, the history of one is so' much that of 
^\\ tiiat it is but the same account repeated to a 
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tf^fin wU* f>A9 ^q^inl driftii^fi; in iihifltiKtm Ward 
emment, w th^ ^iHi«t nhimaiiwl wiD qptunUjMtosfl 

i^vebircb witb Uifar varKtiu wt^aflinitwfi ; mi4 w«> 

w^)ji«h w^ fciww Uttik g)or« tban tfae eolotit fiirt tb«- 

. 4^ alwut t^ size of « 4«dk> ikIiII) % l«Ulfour iactiw 
' l{K)f 1 ^ WQ9dw«k, ajDjOQt U»e fli»eiof s, pig««B. 
witb> a hill tturee iachwilQHg: tbeO^diri^ of . tbQ 
BKmen^o; Uie biU ft^u- iftebefii: tbe ^rsm Sfaa^k* 
iM^er hgs^ I tbg, biU tno- iiiflhe»»nAa half: tb« 
Red Sbank, differing in U»e colfmv iitf il« feet bmt 
tbe former : tbe Saipe^ less by balf, with a bill three 
inches. Then with shorter bills — The Ruff, with a 
coUar of feathers round the neck of the male ; the 
Knot, tbe Sandpipei^.the' Sanderling. the Duolin, 
the PurrCi and the Stint To conclude ; with bills 
■v/^ 8faffl(t-^The LaBwUi^ tbe Gcew, Pii^ff^ ^ 
Grey Plover, tb^. DcAtfolj the TarnBtOHV, and the 
Sea-lark. These, with their affinities^ are properiy 
QHlavfiftQivMitifiAa^rfttis'Oeuntry:: andaMtlfe^eisied 
4kngour.8h(»o,,meis, aadwatmiy'giwnda. Tak- 
ing in. tb0 btids Qf &ia \mA, IwlQiigiogi tf^ Mkao 
4wwti!i«8, (be liat.noiUl bfi.v«ywiddiy'Wfi}[idiidi! 
and th«j mbf^ of tjbishcte^sy as, dworJJb«d .bytBnsKNk 
vonld aw>uat to. war a busdr^, 

All lk«i&: bioda powvssi maBy. nadw in aammolu j 
tbffiogh. wfofi^hasa'.p&miieritMa thKb daMrm negaidv 
A^^Uifiae bifds^are bwm of- fca£biera>aboifl tfadknetu 
OD aboTA the. b«el> as swdq netainaUite chvoaer t« 
aapoew tfe; Iv &cti thfttparl wbdchilcallitbalUies^ 
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tf c4ffi^£d With th« 1eg« of matibtnd, is flflalb^M 
to the heel ; but^ as it is commonly conceived othffr* 
#Iie; I have coaftirmed to the general Apprehension . 
t say, thet6fope> that all these blrdfr &tt hite of 
ftKthiei^ abiDve the knee; and in some they avt: 
Miitidg half way dp the thigh. Th6 nndtfy 1A 
Atit part is parHy nataralj and partly prodaced T^ 
M birds Af this kind habitually Trading in water, 
^he oldtr the btrd> the barer ar6 its thighs ; yet 
evAi the yonnng oneb have not the mme downy cover* 
ing' reacbing so I<>w ta the birdit of any other cIdM; 
Such a covering there wtmld ra^r be prejudicial, 
as being Mntinually liable to get w'et in the water. 

As these bird^ are hsdaHy ehiploy^ rather ih 
ninnrog thaA in flying, and as their food lies entirely 
upon the ground^ and not on tMesi or in the air, s6 
ihey ran with great swiftness- for their size, and the 
length of&eirl^ assists their vdoeity. Butas, in 
seeking their food, they are often obliged to change 
(heir station ; so also are they equally swift of wing, 
and traverse immense tracts of country with^Mit 
tmielhMigiite^ 

It has been thought by some that a part of this 
class Hved uponan oily fthme, found in the bottom^ 
of ditches and of weedy pools ; they were thentic 
IterWed by Wflldghby, Mad-Suckers. Bat latri 
df^coreifes have shown that, in these places, th^ 
hunt for the caterpillars and wprmd of ihseets.' 
PWm hence, therefore, we may generall;^ asaert^ 
tiiat all birds of thitckras live upien animals of one 
UtttI oV- another. The I6ng-hinM"t4^d»"8ack op 
v^tnms and insects from the bottom ; tlfofte furni^ed 
vrttlf sNorterbilhi, pick up such insects, as lie nearer 
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the Burivce of the meadow, or among the aaods on 

the sea-sbore. 

Thus the carlew^ the woodcock, and the snipe, 
are ever seen in plashy brakes, and under xoTeied 
hedges, assiduousfy employed in seeking oat insects 
in their worm state; and it seems, from theii 
fiitness, that they find a plentifal supply. Natnre, 
indeed, has furnished them with very convenient 
instruments for procuring their food Their bilb 
are made sufficient^ k>og for searching ; but still 
more, they are endowed with an exquisite sensibility 
at the point, for feeling their provision. They are 
fnrnishied with no less Unn Uiree pair t^ nerves, 
- equal almost to the optic nerves in thickness; 
which pass from the roof of the mouth, and ru4 
along the upper chap to the point. 

Nor are those birds with shorter bills, and 
destitute of such conrenient instruments, without 
a proper provision made for their subsisteoce. 
The lapwing, the sanSpiper, and the red-shank, 
run with suprising rapidity along the surface of tba 
marsh, or the sea-shore, quarter Uieir grosnd with 
great dexterity, and leave nothing of the insect 
,kind that happens to lie on the surface. These> 
however, are neither so fat nor so delicate as the 
former ; as they are obliged to toil 'more fer a 
subsistence, they are easily satisfied with whatever 
offers ; and their flesh often, contracts a relish firom 
what has been their l^est, or their principa), fiaod: 

Most of the birds formerly described luive staged 

seasons for feeding and rest : the ea^ kuid prowl 

by day, and at evening repose ; the owl by nij^U^ 

and keeps nnseui in the day-time. Bat these binN» 

* 
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of tbecnae kiad/ieeiD at all hoars employed : they 

-are seldom at rest by day ; and, during the wbolc 
night aeaspDj every m^dow and marsh resounds 

■ with their different calls, to courtship or to food. 
This seems to be the time wheD they least fear 

. mterruptioa from roan ; and though they Sy at all 
times, yet^ at this season^ thej' appear more assi- 
duously emplciyedj both in proTtdiog for tbeur 

.present support, and codtinuiog that of posterity. 
This is usually jthe season when the insidious fowler 

-steals; in upon their. occupations, and fills the wbc^ 
meadow with terror and destruction.. 

As all of this kind live entirely in waters, and 

-ajDong watery places, they seem provided by Nature 

- with a warmth of constitution to fit them for that 
cold element They reside, by choice, in the coldest 

^climates; and as other birds migrate here in our 

-summer, their migrations hither are mostly in the 
winter. Even those that reside among us the whole 
season, retire in summer to- the tops of our bleakest 

JDonntains ; where they breed and bring down their 

-yQung, when the cold weather sets in. 

. MMt of them, however, migrate, and retire to 
-the polar regions ; as those that remain behind ia 
the mountains, and keep with us during summer, 

- .bear no proportion to the c|uantity which in winter 
luuiut our marshes and low grounds. The snipe 
sometimes builds here ; and the nest of the curlew 
is sometimes found in the plashes of our hills : but 
the number of these is very small; and it is most 
probable that they are only some stragglers, who, 
not having strength or courage sufficient for the 
general voyage, take up from necessity their habi- 
tation here. 
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to generfll> during antrnnev, tbis wfSStb cltii 
ntb^f cboose thb coldeU coutitrl^ to ittire to^ dr 
the coldest attd the fnotstest part Of dttr^ tolii'^ 
in. The curlew^ the v^oodcMI:, the sni^e; tBe 
godwit, the giey pltfr^r, the ^r^n, arid th« Ittii^- 
legged plover, die kn«t ftdd the turtiBtcMift; &e 
rather thC: pims thah the natives df ttilfi i0m9. 
They visit us in t)ie b^ginnihg of winttir, dnflfii?- 
8ake ti la the ^pi-ihg. They then retii'e tb ^Sk 
fnouhtains of Sweden^ Poland, Prussia, ahS liip- 
land, to breed. Our cdiihtry, during the sutm^ 
season, beconf^ iltiitlhabilabI6 td thed. THe 
grttniid parched up by the heat ; the springs ilried 
aWay ; and the vermicular insects already upHii tfiict 
wing ; tH^y have bo means of sabsisting. T^h^r 
weak and delicately points billB ere utiflt 10 dig 
into a resisting soil ; and their prey \i depilHed, 
though they were able to reafth its ret^ts. THtIi 
that seasbn, wheii Nature is saM to teeri wilB lift, 
and to pat oti her g^y^st liveries, is td tfe^Af iSi 
interval of sterility and famine. The icA&eU tim»- 
tains of the north ate then a prefetabte habitAGlHt ; 
the marshes there are never totally dried i^ ; and 
the insects are in sneh abundance, tiiat, bom above 
ground and underneath, tlie counti^ aw^^mi wltii 
them. In such retreats, therefore, th^ lAtA 
Wduld continue always ; but tliat the froti^M) v^b^ 
they set in, hare the same eSect upon tlil€ i^ii^ df 
the landscape, as the heats of sulhmer. E^te^ 
brook is stiffened into ice; all the earth it^'CW- 
gealed into one solid mass; and the blrdlf' (^ 
obliged to forsake a region where they ckh no 
longer find snbsistetice. 

Such are our visitants. With regard td tk(M 
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wbkb keep with us continually, and breed here, 
they are neither so delicate in their food, no'r per- 
haps so warm in their constitutions. The lapwing, 
the ruff, tbe red-Bhank,- the sand-piper, the sea-pie, 
the Norfolk plover, and the sea-lark, breed in Ihii 
country, and, for the most part, reside here. In 
summer they frequent such marshes as are not. 
diied up in any part of ^e year; tbe Essex han- 
dreds, and the fens of Lincolnshire. There, in 
solitudes formed by surrounding marshes, they breed 
and bring up their young. Id winter they come 
down from their retreats, rendered uninhabitable 
by the flooding of the waters; and seek their food 
aboQt our ditches and marshy meadow-grounds. 
Yet even of this class, all are wanderers upon some 
occasions ; and take wing to the northern climates, 
to breed and find subsistence. This happens when 
our summers are peculiarly dry ; and when the 
fenny countries are not sufficiently watered to 
defend their retreats. 

But though this be the usual course of nature, 
with respect to these birds, they often break 
through the general habits of their kind ; and as the 
lapwing, the raff, and the sand-piper, are some- 
times seen to alter their manners, end to migrate 
from hence, instead of continuing to breed here; 
so we often find the woodcock, the snipe, and the 
curlew, reside with as during the whole season, 
and breed their young in different parts of the 
country. In Casewood, about two miles from 
Tnnbridge; as Mr, Pennant assures us, some wood- 
cocks are seen to breed annually. The young have 
been shot there in the beginning of August ; and 
were as healthy and vigorous as they ar^ with us in 
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winter, though not «o well tasted. On the AkfM, 
And other high moantains, «ays Willughbyj th« 
woodcock oontinuei nil Buoiiner. I mysdf have 
flushed tbfm on the (op of Moant Jura, in June 
and July. The egg« are loo^, of a pale red odour, 
and stained with deeper spots and clouds. The 
nests of the curlew and the snipe are frequently 
found ; and some <^ these perhaps never entirely 
leave this island. 

it is thus that the same habits are, in Knne mea- 
aore, common to all, but in nestling aJid bringing 
up their young, one method takesplaceuniversally. 
As they all run and feed upon the ground, so they 
are all found to nestle there. The number of eggs 
generally to be seen in every nest, is £rom two to 
four; never under, and very seldom exceedrng. 
The nest is made without any art ; Imt the eggt 
are either laid in some little depression of the earth, 
or on a few bents and long gra^s, tbat scarcely 
preserve them from the moisture below. Yet sad^ 
is the hea^t of the body oS these birds, tbat their 
time of incubation is shorter than with any others 
of the same size. The magpie, for instance, taka 
twenty-one days to hatch its young; the lapwing 
takes but fourteen. WheUier the animal oil, with 
.which Uiese birds abound, gives tbem this superior 
'warmth, I cannot tell; but there is no doubt of 
their quick incubation. 

In their seasons of courtship, they pur as, other 
birds; but not without viokot cpntcsts be^weiea 
the males, for the choice of t)tc female. The lag- 
wing and the plover are often seen to fight aomng 
themselves; but there is one little Urd of thif 
tribe, called the ruff, that has got the epiUiet <^ th^ 
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fighter, ttioicty from its great pen^eraiice and 
animoaity enl these occasions. In the beginning of 
spring, v/hea- the birds airrve among oar marAhes, 
they are observed U) engage with desperate fory 
^;ainBt each other; it- ie then that the fowlers, 
seeing them' inteitt on mutual destraction, spread' 
their nets over them, and take them in' great nata- 
bers. Yet even in captivity t&eir animosity stilt' 
<:ontinues: the people that iat them^ up for sale are 
obliged to iAnit them up in ctose dark rooms; for 
if tiiey let ever so little light in among theAij the 
tu>ba)ent pnsoners instantly fall to fighting with 
each other, and never cease till eac^ has killed' i(B 
mtagoniit, especially, says Willaghby, if any body 
stands by. A similar animosity, though in a less 
degree, prompts ril this tribe; but wh«n th^ ha^e 
paired, and begnn to lay, their contentions are theii 
over. 

The place these birds chiefly ehoose to breed in, ■ 
is in some island mirrounded with sedgy moors, 
where men seldom resort ; and in such situations I 
have often seen the ground so strewed' with eggs 
and neste, tl^at one could scarcely take a step' with- 
out treading upon some of them. As soon as a 
stranger intrudes upon these retreats, the whole' 
colony is up, and a hundred different screams are 
heard ftwm ev^y quarter. The arts of the lapwing 
to allure men or dogs from her nettt, ate peifectly 
amosing. When she perceives the enemy ap- 
proachmg, she never waits till they arrive at her 
neet, but boldly runs t6 meet them : when she has 
come as near them as she dares to venture, she 
then rises with' a loud screanrinjg before them, seem- 
in; as'if riiewere'justffDshedfirom hatching; while 
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she is then prob&bly a hundred yards from the 
nest. Thus she flies^ with gmaX claeionr and 
anxiety, whining and screaming round the io- 
vadelre, striking . at them with her winp, and 
fluttering as if she were woundM. To add to the 
deceit, she appears still more clamoroiu, as more 
' remote from the nest. If she sees them very near, 
she then seems to be quite unconcerned, and her 
cries cease, while her terrors are really augmenting. 
If there be dogs, she flies heavily at a little distance 
before them, as if maimed ; still vociferous and still 
bold, but never offering to move towards the 
quarter where her treasure is deposited. The dog' 
pursues, in hopes every moment of seizing the 
parent, and by this means actually tosea the young; 
for the cunning bird when she bas thus drawn him 
off to a proper distance, then puts forth her 
powers> and leaves her astonished pursuer to gaze 
at the rapidity of her flight. The eggs of all these 
birds are highly valued by the luxurious ; they are 
boiled hard, and thus served up, without any farther 
preparation. 

As the young of this cIsbb are soon hatched, eo, 
when excluded, they quickly arrive at maturity. 
They run about after Uie mother as soon as they 
leave the egg ; and being covered witii a thidi 
down, want very little of that clutching which all 
birds of the poultry kind, that follow ^e motha, 
indispensably require. They come to their adatt 
state long before winter ; and then flock tf^ther, 
till the breeding season returns,Vhich for a-while 
dissolves their society. 

As the flesh of almost all these birds is iu bigfa 
estimation, so many methods have been contrived 
for (aking them. That uied in taking the ruff 
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seems to be the most advantageous ; and it may not 
be atnisB to describe it. The Raff, which is the 
nanne of the raale^ the tleere that of the female, 
is taken in nets abont forty yards long, and seven 
or eight feet high. These birds are chiefly found 
in Lincolnshire and the Isle of Ely, '. where they 
' come about the latter end of April, and disappear 
about Michaelmas. - ' The male of this bird, which 
is known from all other's of the kind by the gre^ 
length of the feathers round his neck, is yet so 
various in bis plumage, that it is said, .no tvt:o rufls 
were ever seen totallyofthe^me colour. Theneis 
in nhidi these are taken, are supported by sticks, 
at an angle of near forty-five degi'ees, and placed 
either on dry grouod, or in very ahallow water, not 
remote from reeds ; among these the' fowJer coq'- 
ceals himself, till the birds, enticed by a stale or 
slufilfed bird, come under the nets : ' he then, ' by 
pulling a string, lets them fall, and they are taken ; 
as are godwits, knots, and grey plover, also in the 
Bune manner. When these birds are brought from 
under the net, they are not killed immedTately, but 
fiittraied for the (abEe with bread and milk, hemp- 
^eed, and sometimes boiled wheat ; but if expedi- 
Uon be wanted, sugar is added, which will make 
them a lump of fat in a fortnight's time. They 
are kept, as observed before, in a dark room ; and 
judgment is required in taking the proper time for 
killing them, when they are at the' highest pitch of 
fiitness ; for, if that is neglected, the birds are apt 
to fyR away. They are reckoned a very great 
delicacy; they sell for two shiUings, or half a crown 
B piece; and ^re served up to the table with the 
ixtdn, like woodcocks^ where wewillleave them. 
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CHAP. XI. 



Of ike Water-hen and the Coot. 

jIePCHIE we enter upon watcr-fotvls, {wapeiiy 
so called, two or tliree birds ckim our jitteDtioii, 
which seem to foroi the shade between the web<- 
footed tribe and those of the crane kind. These 
partake rather of the form than the habita of Uie 
<crane; and, thongh furnished with long legs and 
necks, rather swim than wade. They cannot 
.properly be called web-footed ; nor yet are tiiey 
.entirely destitute of membranes, which tringe ^eir 
.toea on each side, and adapt them for swimming. 
The birds in question are^ the Water-rhen, and the 
fialdCoot. 

These tods have too near an affinity, not to he 
.ranked in Uw same description. They arc shaped 
entirely alike, their legs are long, and -iheir thighs 
partly bare ; their necks are proportionable, their 
wings short, their bills short and weak, tiieir 
-colour black, their foreheads bald and without 
feaUiers, add their habits enttrdy the same. Thea^ 
however, natundisla hue thought proper to range 
in different cXam^j from very slight distinctions in 
Iheir figure. The water-hen weighs but £fkea 
.ounces ; the coot tweoty-foor. The bald 'part of 
the 'ierehead ta the «oot is black ; in the wa^c^bea 
it is of a beautiful pink colour. The toes «f the 
water-hui are edged wbh a straight nonibnne; 
those of the coot have it scoHoped and tttoader. 

The difiecenoes in the figure are but sligbC ; and 
those in tboK amnner of U*i»g fitiil leis, . The 
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bistory of the one will serve for both. Aa Ttirds of 
Ute cpane kind afe furnished with long wings^ and 
ta^\y change place/ the water-hen, whose widgs 
6re rfiort, is obliged to reside entirely near those 
pkceo Where her food ties : she cannot take those 
long jodm^s that moat of the crane kind are seen 
toptrfotm; compiled by her natural imperfections, 
as well perhaps as by inelination, she never leaves 
the side of the pond or the river in which she seeks 
for provision. Where the stpeam is selvaged with 
sedges, or the pond edged with sTiPnbby trees, the 
wateF-hen is generally a resident there : she seeks 
ber food along the grassy banks ; and often along 
the sarfoce of the water. With Shakespear's Edgar, 
she drinks Ute green mantle of the standing pool ; 
MT, at least, seems to prefer those places where it 
is seen. Whether she makes pond-weed her food, 
or hunts among it for water-insects, which are found 
Atre in great abundance, is not certain. I have 
seen tfaem when pond-weed was taken out of their 
stomach. She builds her nest upon low trees and 
riimbs, of sticks and fibres, by the water side. Her 
eggs are sharp at one end, white, with a tincture 
<tf green spotted with red. She lays twice or thrice 
ID a samtner ; her yonng ones swim the nxifflent 
they leave Uie egg, pnrsue their parent, and imitate 
all her manners. She rean, in this manner, two 
or three brood* in a season ; and when the young 
are grown up, she drives them off to shift for 
theraaelves. 

As the coot is a bi^r bird, it is always seen 
in lai^r BtBeataB, and more remote from man- 
kind; The water-hen seems to prefer inhabited 
iitiMtions : fA» keeps near ponds, moatSj and pools 
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of water near gentlemen's houses; b&t tbe coot 
keeps in rivers, and among -rushy margined lakes. 
It there makes a nest of such weeds as tbe stream 
supplies, and lays them among, the reeds, floaUng 
on the surfoce, and rising and &Iling with the 
water. The reeds among which it is.bniltkeep 
it &st ; so that it is seldom washed into tbe middle 
of the stream. But if this happens, which is 
sometimes tbe case, the bird sits in her nest, like 
a mariner in his boat, and steers with ber legs her 
cargo into the nearest harbour: there, having 
attained her port, she continues to sit in greid 
tranquillity, regardless of the impetuosity of the 
current ; and though the yrater penetrates her nest> 
she hatches her eggs in that wet condition. 

The water-hen never wanders :- but tbe coot 
sometimes swims down the current, till it even' 
reaches the sea. In Uiis voyage these birds en- 
counter a thousand dangers : as they cannot fly 
far, they are bunted by dogs and men ; as they 
never leave tbe stream, they are attacked and de- 
stroyed by otters ; they are preyed upon by kites 
and falcons ; and they are taken, in still greater 
numbers, in weirs, made for catclung fish ; for 
Uiese birds are led into the nets, while pursuing 
small fish and insects, which are their princip^ 
food. Thus animated nature affords a picture of 
universal invasion ! Man destroys tbe otter, the 
otter destroys the coot, the coot feeds upon fish, 
and 6sh are universally the tyrants of each other !- 

To these birds, with long lege and finny toes, I 
will add one species more, with short ^gs and 
finny toes; I mean tbe grebe. The entire re- 
semblance of this bird's appetites and manners to 
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tiiose of the web-footed class, might justly induce 
me to rank it among them ; but as it reaemblea 
those above described in 4he peculiar form of its 
tees, and bears some similitude in its manners alsOj 
I will for once sacriiicx method to brevity. The 
grebe is much larger than either of the former, and 
its plumage white and black : it differs also entirely 
in the shortness of its legs, which are made for 
swimming, and not walking : in fact, they are 
from the knee upward bid in the belly of the bird, 
and have consequently very little motion. By this 
mark, and by the scolloped fringe of the toes, 
may this bird be easily distinguished from all 
others. 

As they are thus, from the shortness of their 
wings, ill formed for flying, and from the uncommon 
shoi^ness of their legs utterly unfitted for walking, 
they seldom leave the water, and chiefly frequent 
those broad shallow pools where their faculty of 
swimming can be turned to the greatest advantage^ 
in fishing and seeking their prey. 

They are chiefly, in this country, seen to frequent 
the meres of Shropshire and Cheshire; where they 
breed among reeds and flags, in a floating nest> 
kept steady by the weeds of the margin. The 
female is said to be a careful nurse of its young, 
being observed to feed them most assiduously with 
small eels ; and when the little brood is tired, the 
mother will carry them, either on her back or under 
her wings. This bird preys upon fish, and is almost 
perpetually diving. It does not show much more 
than the head above water ; and is very difficult to 
be shot, as it darts down on the appearance of the 
least danger. It is never seen on kod ; and, though 
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diitorbed ever so o^n, will not leave th^ kke^ 
ffbere alone, by diving and swiniraing, it can find 
food and security. It ia chiefly songbt for the skin 
of its breast, the plutaage of which is of a most 
beautiful silvery white, and as glossy u satin. This 
part is made into tippets ; but the skins are out of 
season about February, losing Hieir bright colopr ; 
and in Iveeding-time tiieir breasts are entirely bare. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of ITofCT'-.fbttl in general. 

XN settling the distinctions among the other c 
of bird», there was some difficnlty ; one tribe en- 
croadied so nearly upon the nature and habitades 
of another, that it was not easy to draw the line 
Whitih kept them asunder ; but in water-fowl nature 
has marked tbem for ub by a variety of indelible 
.characters ; so that it would be almost as unlikely 
to mistake a land-fowl for one adapted for living 
and swimming among the waters, as a fish for a 
bird. 

The first great distinction in this class, appears 
in the toes, which are webbed together for swim- 
ming. Those who have remarked the feet or toes 
of a duck, will easily conceive how admirably they 
are formed for making way in the water. When 
men swim, they do not open the fingers, so as to let 
the fluid pass tiirongh tfaem; but closing them 
l(^ether, present one broad surface to beat back 
the water, and thus push their bodies along.' What 
nran performs by art, nature has supplied to water- 
fowl ; and, by broad skins, has webbed their toes 
together, so that they expand, two broad oars to the 
water; and tiius, moving them alternately, with 
the greatest ease paddle along. We must observe 
also, that ^e toes are so contrived, that as they 
> strike backward, their broadest hollow surface 
beats the water ; but as they gather them in agaia 
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for a second blow^ their front sur&ce contracts, and 

does not impede the bird's progressive motion. 

As their toes are webbed in the most convenient 
manner^ so are their legs also made most fitly for 
swift progression in the water. The legs of all 
are short, except the three birds described in a 
former chapter ; namely, the flamingo, the avosetta, 
and the.o6r«ira : aU whic^, for that reasen, I have 
thought pn^r to nnik among ibe erane iini, m- 
ikey make little use of their toes in swimnrng. 
Exj:ept these, ail web-foeted birds hire very short 
legs; Emd these atribb, while they ^wian, witbt 
greater facility. Were the leg^ long, it woqM act 
)fte a lever whose prop Is placed to^ a disadvantage ; 
its iftotions would be ak>w, and t^e labour of 
moving it considerable. For this reason, the very 
few birds whose webbed feet are long, never moke 
tt«e of theiQ in swimifling : the web at the bottom 
seems, pply of service as a broad' base^ to prevent 
then frpm sinking while they w^ in the mud >-^ 
but it oUierwise rather retards than advances their 
uotiw. 

The shortness ot the legs in the web-fiooted kinds, 
renders them as unfit for walking on land, as it 
^Balifies them for swimming in their natoral 
ekmi^nt; Their stay, therefore, upon land is but 
Awt and transUery ; and they seMom venture to 
breed fer from the sides of those waters where Chey 
umaiiy remfun. In their breeding^scasoos, their 
yWBg are bron^t up by the water-side ; and tbey 
are centered with a warm down, to fit them for tke 
cokbiew of thdr situation. The M ones s^so have 
a closer, warmer plumage, than birds of any o*er 
clftH. It is of their feathera that oat beds<ai« 
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composed; as they neither matnor imbibe hutai* 
dify, but are furnishett with an animal oil^ that 
glazes their snrfUce, and keeps each separate. In 
some, however, this animal oil is in too great 
abundance ; and is as offensive from its smell as 
-it is serviceable for the purposes of household 
economy. The feaUiers, therefore, of all the 
penguin kind, are totally useless for domestic pur- 
poses ; as neither boiKng nor bleacbing can divest 
them of their oily rancidity. Indeed, the rancidity 
of all new feathers, of whatever water-fowl they be^ 
is so disgusting, tbat our upholsterers give near 
double the price for old ieatbe):s that Ibey afford for 
new : to be free from smell, they must all be laia 
upon for some time; and their usual method is to 
mix the new and the old together. 

This quantity of oil> with which most water- 
fowl are supplied, contributes also to their warmth 
in the moist element where they reside. Their 
skit) is generally lined with iat ; so that, with the 
warmth of the feathers externally, and this natural 
lining more iuternaBy, they are better defended 
against the changes or the inclemencies of the 
weather, than any other class whatever. 

As, among land-bird?, there are some found 
fitted entirely for depredation, and others for a 
harmless method of subsisting upon vegetables, so 
also among these birds there are tribes of plunderers, 
that prey not only upoB fish, but sometimes upon 
water-fowl themselves. There are likewise more 
iiV)ffensive tribes, that live upon insects and vege- 
tables only. Some water<fowIs subsist by making 
sadden stoops from above, to seize whatever fish 
come near the surface ; others again, not furnished 
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with wings long enough to fit them for flight, take 

their prey by diving after it to the bottom. 

Hence all water-fowl naturally fell into three 
dialinctions. Those of the gull kind, that, with 
long legs and round bills, fly along the cuHace to 
seize their prey : those of the penguin kind, that, 
with round hills, legs bid in the abdomen, and short 
wings, dive after their prey : and thirdly, thtwe of 
the goose kind, with flat broad bills, that lead 
harmless lives, and ebiefly subsist upon inse(^ and 
vegetables. 

These are not speculative distinctions, made up 
for the arrangement of a system; but they are 
stron^y and evidently mariced by Nature. The 
gull kind are active and rapacious ; constantly, 
except when they breed, keeping upon the wing, 
fitted for a life of rapine, with sharp straight bills 
for piercing, or hooked at the end for holding their 
fishy prey. In this class we may rank the Albatross, 
^e Cormorant, the Gannet or Soland Goose, the 
Shag, the Frigate bird, the Great Brown Gull, and 
all the lesser tribe of gulls and sea-svcallows. 

The Penguin kind, with appetites as voracious, 
bills as sharp, and equally eager for prey, are yet 
unqualified to obtain it by flight. Their wings 
are short, and their bodies large and heavy, so that 
they can neither run nor fly. But they are formed 
for diving in a very peculiar manner. Their feet 
are placed so for backward, and their legs so hid 
in the abdomen, that the slightest stroke sends them 
. head foremost to the bottom Of the water. To 
this class we may refer the Penguin, the Auk, the. 
Skout, the Sea-turtle, the Bottle-nose, and th« 
Loon. 
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The Goose kind are easily distinguishable, by 
tiieir flat broad bills, covered with a skin ; and their 
manner of feeding, which is mostly upon vege- 
tables. In this class we may place the Swan, the 
Groose, the Dock, the. Teal, the. Widgeon, and all. 
their numerous varieties. 

In de8Ci;ibing the birds of these three classes, ' 
I will put th^ most remarkable of each class at thc' 
beginning of their respective tribes, and give their 
separate history : then, after having described the 
chiefs of the tribe, the more ordinary sorts will 
naturally fell in a body, and come under a general 
description behind Uieir leaders. But before I 
offer to pursue this methodical arrangement, Imust 
give the history of a bird that, from the singularity 
of its conformation, seems allied to no species ; and 
should therefore be separately described ,* I mean 
the Pelican. 



Of the Pelican. 

L HE Pelican of Africa is much larger in the body 
than a swanj and "somewhat of the same shape 
and colour. Its four' toes are all webbed together ; 
and its neck in some measure resembles that of a 
Bwan : but that singularity in which it differs from 
all other birds is in the bill and the great pouch 
nademeath, which are wonderful, and demand a 
distinct description. This enormous bill is fifteen 
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iBches from the point to the opening of the moutb, 
which is a good way back behind the eyes. At 
the base the bill is somewhat greenish, but varies 
towards the end, being of a reddish bine. It is very 
thick in the be^Dning, bat tapers off to the end^ 
where it hooks downwards. The nnder-cbap is 
still more extraordinary ; for to the lower edges 
of it bangs a bag, reaching the wlK4e length of the 
bill to the neck, which is aoid to be capable of 
Cfrntaining fifteen qoarts of water. This bag the 
bird has a power of wrinkling >^ into the heltow 
of the under-chap; but by opening the Utl, and 
putting one's hand down into the bag, it may be 
distended at pleasure. The skin of which it is 
formed will then be seen of a bluish ash coloar, 
With many fibres and vmns running over its sur* 
fhce. It is not covered with feathers, but a shmi 
downy substance as smooth a:nd as soft as satin, 
and is attached all along the under edges of the 
chap to be fixed backward to the neck of the bird 
by proper ligaments, and reaches near half way 
down. When this bag is empty it is not seen ; hut 
when the bird has Ashed with success, it is tiien 
incredible to what an extent it is often seen dilated. 
For the first thing the pdican does in fishing, is to 
fill up the bag; and then it returns to digest its 
burthen at leisure. When the biU is open lo its 
widest extent, a person loay run his boad into Iht 
bird's ipouth, and conceal it in tkis anoMtrsot 
potteh, thus adapted for very siogalar purpoai^ 
Yet this ia nothin|; te what Ruysdi sHsiires is, wdio 
arcfs that a nt«n has been seoa toi hide his iHh(4B 
1«^, boot an(|«U,,in the ntenstrous jMrs of ««&«£ 
th«»e aoioids. At first «f:q;iearaaice,. this -umaM 
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seem impossible, as the sides of the under-cbap, 
from which the bag depends, are not abore aft 
inch asunder when the bird's bill is Rtfft opened ; 
but then they are capable of great separation ; ' 
and it most necessarily be so, as tH^ bird preys upon 
the largest fishes, and hides them by dozens in its 
pouch. Tertre affirms that it will hide as many ftsh 
as win serve sixty hungry men for a meal. 

Sueh is the formation of this extraordinary bird/ 
which is a native of Africa and America. The 
pelican was once aJso known in Europe, particularly 
in Russia ; but it seems to have deserted our coasts. 
This is the bird of which so many fabulous ac- 
counts have been propagated; such as its feeding 
its young with its own blood, and its curying a 
provision of vrater for them in its great reservoir in 
tiie desert. But the absurdity of the first account 
answers itself; and as for the latter, the pelican 
uses its bag for very different purposes than that 
of filling it with water. 

Its amazing poucb may be considered as analo- 
gous to the crop in other birds, with this difference, 
that as theirs lies at the bottom of the gullet, so this 
is placed at the top. ThuB, as pigeons and other 
birds macerate their food for their young in tbeir 
crops, and then supply them, so the pelicui 
supplies its yoving by a more realty contrivance, 
and macerates their food in its bill, or stores it far 
its emn parttcHlar sustenance. 

Ilie anctent» were particslarty fond of ^ving 
th« bird admirable qualities and parental affec- 
tions : Btrucb, perhaps, with its extraordinary figure, 
they were wHting to suppfy it with as extraordinary 
i^ppGrtites ; and having found it with. a. large re- 
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servoir, they were pleased with turning it to the 
most tender and parental uses. Bat the truth is, 
the pelican is a very heary, sluggish, voracious bird; 
and very ill 6tted to take those flights, or to make 
those cautious provisions for a distant time, which 
we have been told they do. Father Labat, who 
seems to have studied their manners with great 
exactness, has given us a minute history of this 
bird, as found in America; and from bim I will 
borrow mine. 

The pelican, says Ij&bat, has strong wjngs, fur- 
nished with thick plumage of an ash-colour, as are 
the rest of the feathers over the whole body. Its 
eyes are very small, when compared to the size ai 
its h«ad ; there is a sadness in its countenance, and 
its wh4>le air is melancholy ; it is as dull and reluciant 
in its motions as the flamingo is sprightly andactive. 
It is slow of flight ; and when it rises to fly, performs 
it with difiiculty and labour. Nothing, as it would 
seem, but the spur of necessity, could make these 
birds change their situation, or induce them to 
ascend into the air: but they must either starve 
or fly. 

They are torpid and inactive to the last degree, 
so that nothing can exceed their indolence but 
their gluttony ; it is only from the stimnlations of 
hunger that they are excited to labour : for other- 
wise they vrould continue always in fixed repose. 
When they have raised themselves about thirty 
or forty feet above the surface of the sea, they turn 
their head with one eye downwards, and continue 
to fly in that posture. As soon as they perceive 
a foh sufficiently near the surface, they dart down 
upon it with the swiftness of an arrow, seize it wit^ 
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UQerrring certainty, and store it up in their pouch. 
They then rise again, though not withoot great 
labour, and continue hovering and flstiing, with 
their head on one side as before. 

This work they continue with great effort and 
industry till their bag is full^ and then they fly to 
land to devour and digest at leisure the fruits of 
their industry. This, however, it would appear 
they' are not long . performing ; for towards night 
they have another hungry call; and they again 
relactantly go to labour. At night, when their 
fishing is over, and the toil of the day crowned 
with success, these lazy birds retire a little way from 
the shore ; and, though with the webbed feet and 
clumsy figure of a goose, they will be contented to 
perch no where butupon trees among the light and 
airy tenants of the forest. There they take their 
repose foi* the night ; and often spend a great part 
of the day, except such times as they are fishing, 
sitting in dismal . solemnity, and as it would seem 
half asleep. There attitude is, with the head resting 
upon their great bag, and that resting upon their 
breast. Their they remain without motion, or 
once changing their situation, till the calls of hungoi^ 
break their repose, and till they find it indispensably 
necessary to fill their magazine for a fi'eah meal. 
Thus their life is spent between sleeping and 
eating ; and our author adds, that they are as foul 
as they are voracious, as they are every moment 
voiding excrements in heaps as large as one's fist. 

The same indolent, habits seem to attend them 
even in preparing for incubation, and defending 
tlieir young when excluded. The female makes 
no preparation for her nest, nor teems to choose 
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any place in preference to lay in ; but drops her 
egg& on the Irare ground to ^e number of five ot 
six, and there continues to hatch them. Attached 
to the place, without any desire of defending her 
eggs or hee young, she tamely eita and auffera them 
to he taken from under her. Now and then she 
JQBt ventures to peck, or to cry out when a poson 
offers to beat her off. , 

She feeds her young with fish macerated for some 
time in her bag ; and when they cry, flies off for a 
new supply. Lahat tells us th^ he took two of 
these when very young, and tied them by the leg 
to a post stuck into the ground, where he had the 
pleasure of seeing the old one for several days come 
to feed them, remaining with them the greatest 
part of the day, and spending the night on the 
branch of a tree that hung over them. By these 
mean's they were all three become so familiar, that 
Uiey suffered themselves to be handled; and the 
young ones very kindly acc^ted whatever fish he 
offered them. These they always put first into 
their bag, and then swallowed at their leisure. 

It seems, however, that they are bat disagreeable 
mad useless domestics ; their gluttony can scarcdy 
be satisfied ; their flesh smells very rancid, and 
tastes a thousand times worse than it smells. Ttie 
native Americans kill vast numbers; iiot to eat, 
for they are not At even for the banquet of a 
savage ; but to oinvert their large begs into purses 
and tobacco-pouches. They bestow no small pains 
in dressing the akin with salt and ashes, rubbing it 
well with oil, and then forming it to their purpose. 
It thus becomes so ^oft and pliant, that the Spanish' 
women sometimes adorn it with gold and embroidei^ 
to make work-bags of. 
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Yet, with all the seeming hebetude of this bird, 
it is not entirely incapable of instruction in a 
domestic state. Father Raymond assures us, that 
he has seen one so tame and well educated among 
the natiw Americans, tiiat it would go off in the 
morning at the word of command, and returo 
b^bre night to its maeter, with it« great pouch 
diitended with phinder; a part of whidi the 
savages wonid make it disgorge, and a part they 
would permit it to reserve f<x itself. 

" The Pelican," as F^ber relates, " is not des- 
" titnte of other qualifications. One of those 
" which was brought alive to the Duke of Bavaria's 
" court, where it lived forty years, seemed to be 
" possessed of very uncommon sensations. It was 
" much delisted in the company and conversation 
" of meu) and in mu«ic both vocal and jnstru- 
^' mental ; for it woald willingly stand," says he, 
" by tbote that sung or sounded the trumpet ; and 
" sta%tching out its head, and turning its ear to the 
" nia»c, listened vo^ attentively to its harmony, 
" thougfi its own voice was little pleasanter than 
" the braying of an aas." Gesner tells us, that 
the emperor Maximilian bad a tame pelican which 
lived ftH* above eighty years, and that always at- 
tended his army on their march. It was one of 
the largest of the kind, and had a daily allowance 
by the emperor's orders. As another proof of the 
great age to which the pdican lives, Aldrovandus 
makes meetion of one of these birds that was kept 
•event) years at Mechlin, and was verily believed 
to be fifty years <^d. — We often see these birds at 
our ^ows about town. 
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Of the AlbatTOBB, the firet of the GuU Kind. 

JLHOUGH this is one of the largest and most 
formidable birds of Africa and America, yet we 
bare bat few accounts to enlighten us in its history. ~ 
The figure of the bird is thus described-by Edwards : 
" The body is rather larger, than that of a pelican; 
" and its wings, when extended, ten feet from;tip 
" to tip. The bill, which is six inches long, is 
" yellowish, and terminates in a crodced point: 
" The top of the head is of a bright brown ; the 
" back is of a dirty deep spotted brown ; and the 
" belly and under the wing^ is white; the toes, 
" whidi are webbed, are of a flesh-celoqr.!' 

Such are the principal traits in diis bird's figure: 
but these lead us a very short way in its history; 
and our naturalists have thojugfat fit to say nothing 
more. However, I am apt to believe this bird to 
be the same with that described by Wicquefort, 
under the title of the Alcatraz ; its size, its colours, 
and its prey, incline me to think so. He describes 
it as a kind of great gull, as large in the body as 
a goose, of a brown colour, with a long bill, and 
living upon fish, of which they kill great numbers. 

This bird is an inhabitant of the tropical climates, 
and also beyond them as far as the StraiU of Ma- 
gellan in the South Seas. It is one of the most fierce 
and formidable of the aquatic tribe, not only tiring 
upon fish, but also such small water-fowl as it can 
take by surprise. It preys, as all the gull kind do^ 
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:tapon the wing ; and chiefly pursues the flying-fish, 
that are forced from the sea by the dolphins. . The 
ocean in Uiat part of the world presents a very 
different appearance from the seas with which we 
are surrounded. In our seas we see nothing but a 
dreary expanse, ruffled by winds, and seemingly 
forsaken by every class of animated nature. But 
the .tropical seas, and the distant southern latitudes 
beyond them, are all alive with birds and fishes, 
pursuing and pursued. Every various species of 
the gull kind are there seen hovering on the wing, 
at a thousand miles distance from the shore. The 
.flying-fish are every moment rising to escape from 
their pursuers of the deep, only to encounter equal 
dangera in the air. Just as they rise, the dolphin 
is seen to dart after them, hut generally in vain ; 
the gull has more frequent success, and often takes 
them at their rise ; while the albatross pursues the 
gull, and obliges it to relinquish its prey : so that 
the whole horizon presents but one living picture 
of rapacity and evasion. 

So much is certain ; but bow far we are to credit 
Wicquefbrt, in what he adds concerning this bird, 
the reader is left to determine. " As these birds, 
" except when they breed, live entirely remote 
" from land, so they are often seen, as it should 
" seem, sleeping in the air. At night, when they 
" are pressed by slumber, they rise into the clouds 
" as high as they can ; there, putting their head 
" under one wing, they beat the air with the other, 
" and seem to take their ease. After a time, how- 
" ever, the weight of their bodies, only thus half 
" supported, brings them down ; and they are seen 
•" descending, with a pretty rapid motion, to the 
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" sur^e of the sea. Upon this tjiey agaia put 
" forth their efforts to rise ; and thus eltematelj 
" ascend and descend at their ease. But it some- 
" times happens," says my author, " that, in these 
" slumbering flights, they are off their gnanlj and 
" foil upon deck, where they are taken." 

What truth there may be in this accouut, I will 
not take it upon me to determine ; bat certain it is, 
ti»t few birds float upon the air with more ease than 
the atbalivss, or support themselTes a longer time 
in that element. They seem never to feel the 
accesses of fatigue ; but -night and day upon the 
wing are always prowling, yet always emaciated 
^d hungry. 

But though this bird be one cf the most for- 
. midable tyrants of the deep, there are some asso- 
ciations whidi even tyrants tbemselvra form, to 
which they are induced either by c&price or neces- 
sity. The albatross seems to hare a peculiar affec- 
tion for the penguin, and a pleasure in its society. 
They are always seen to choose the same places for 
breeding ; some distant, aoiubabited island, where 
the ground slants to ttie sea, as the penguin is not 
formed either for flying or climbiag. In juc|^ 
places their o^sts are seen togetiier, as if they stood 
in need of mutual assistance and protection. Gap- 
tain Hunt, who for some time commanded at our 
settlement upon Falkland Islands, assures me, that 
he was often amazed at the union preserved between 
these birds, and the regularity with which tbey built 
together. In that bleak and dest^te spot, where 
the. birds had long continued undisturbed possessors, 
and no way dreaded the encroachments oi men, 
they seemed to make their abode as comfortable as 
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they expected it to be lasting^. Tbey were seen to 
build with an amazing degree of uniformity ; their 
nests covering fields by thousanda, and resembling 
a regular plantation. \n the middle, on high, the 
albatross raised its nest, on heath sticks and long 
grass, abont two feet above the surface : round this 
the penguins made their lower settlements, rather in 
boles in the ground; and most usually eight pen- 
guins to one albatross. Nothing is a stronger 
proof of M. Bullbn's fine obserration, that the 
presence of man not only destroys the society of 
meaner animals, but tbeir instincts also. These 
nesU are now, I am told, totally destroyed; -the 
society is broke up ; and albatross and penguin 
. have gone to breeid upon more desert shores, in 
greater security.* 

Q* The Albatross, or man-of-war bird, has a straight bill, the 
upper mandible of which is crooked at the point, aod the lower 
'<Hie truncated ; the nottrils are oval, wide, prominent, and placed 
on each side the bill : the feet have three toee, all placed for- 
wards. They are found in most 8ea§, but principally in the 
ocean between the tropica. They are very voracious, and feed 
on many sorts of fish and marine animals ; and their arrival is a 
sure presage of shoals offish following. At their first arrival at 
Kaniechatka, they are estremely lean, but soon grow immensely 
&t ; and U thii time so voracious are they, that they will sw&Qow 
8 aalmbn four or five pounds weight ; but as tliey cannot take 
the whole of it into their stomachs at once, part of the tail end 
will often remain cot of the mouth. Before the middle of 
August tiiey migrate to Patagonia and Falkland's islands, where, 
about the end of September, tbey build their nests on the grousil, 
laying two eggs larger than that of a goose. While the female 
is sitting the mate is constantly on the wing, supplying her with 
food ; and during this time they are so tame aa to suffer them- 
selves to be shoved off the nest while the eggs are taken away. 

In the West Indies dieee birds are said to foretell the arrival of 
■hips, w^ich it frequently true, and may arise from a very natural 
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CHAP. iV. 

TTie Cormorant. 

^ HE Cormorant is about the size of a large Mus- 
covy dnck, and may be distinguished from all other 
birds of this kind, by its four toes being united by 
membranes together ; and by the middle toe being 
tootiied or notched, like a saw, to assist it in holding 
its fishy prey. The head and neck of this bird are 
of a sooty blackness : and the body thick and heavy, 
more inclining in figure to that of the goose than 
the gull. The bill ia straight, till near the end, 
where the upper chap bends into a hook. 

But notwithstanding the seeming heaviness of its 
make, there are few birds more powerfully preda- 
ceous^ As soon as the winter approaches, they are 
9een dispersed along the sea-shore, and ascendiog up 
the mouths of fresh-watei* rivers, carrying de- 
Btmction to all the finny tribe. They are most 
remarkably voracious, and have a moat sudden 
digestion. Their appetite is for ever craving, and 
never satisfied. This gnawing sensation may pro- 
bably be increased by the great quantity of small 
worms that fill their intestines, and which their 
unceasing gluttony contributes to engender. 

Thus formed with tbe grossest appetites, this an- 
dean bird has the most rank and disagreeable smeUi 

CHue. They always fish in fine weather; bo that when Ihe 
wind is rough at sea, they retire into the haibpun, wbere they 
ar« protected by the land ; and tbe game wind that blows them 
IP, briogs likewise whatever veasels m«y be expowd to its fury, 
to seek a retreat fr«n it.] 
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and is more fcetid than even carrion, when in. its 
most healthful state. Its form, says an in^nious 
modern, is disagreeable ; ' its voice is hoarse and 
croaking ; and all its qualities obscene. No wonder 
then that Milton should make Satan personate this 
bird, when he sent him upon the basest piirposesy 
to survey with' pain the beauties of Paradise, and 
to sit devising ddath on the tree of life.* It has 
been remarked, however, of our poet, that the 
making a water-fowl perch on a tree, implied .no 
great acquaintance vrith the history of nature. In- 
vindication of Milton, Aristotle expressly says, that 
the cormorant is the only waterrfowl tiiat sits on 
trees. We have already seen the pelican of this' 
number ; and the cormorant's toes seem as fit for 
perching upon trees as for swimming ; so that our 
epic bard seems to. have. been as deeply vers^ in 
natiiral history as in criticism.* 

Indeed, this bird seems to be of. a multiform 
nature; and wherever 6sh are to be foupd,- watches 
their migrations. It is seen as well by. land a^-sea ; 
it furies in fresh-water lakes, as well as in ■ the depths 
of the ocean ; it builds .in the, cliffs of rockd> 9s .well 
as on trees ; and preys not ouly in the day-time, 
bat by night. 

Its indefatigable nature, and its great power in 
catching fish, were probably the motives that in- 
duced some onions to breed this bird:Up tame, for 
tbe purposes of fishing ; and Willughby assures us 
it was once used in England, for tiiat purpose. The 
description of their manner of fishing is thus deli- 
vered by Faber : " When they carry them out of the 



• Vide Fennant'i Zoologjr, p. 477. 
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" rooiM where they are kept, to the fKh-pooIs, they 
" hood-wiftk them, that they may not be frighted 
" by the way. Whea they are come to the rivers, 
" they take off their hood»; and having tied. a 
" leather thong round the lower part of their necks, 
" that they may not swallow down the fish tbey 
" catch, they throw them into the river. . They 
" presently dive under water ; and there, for a. long 
" time, with wonderful swiftness, porsae the fish ; 
" and when they have caught them, rise to the tc^ 
" of the water, and pressing the fish lightly with 
" thdr bills, swallow them ; till each bird hath, 
^' after this manner, derottred five or six fishes. 
" Then their keepers call ttiem to the Bst, to which 
" they readily fly ; and, one afiter another, vomit up 
" all their fish, a little tvuised with the first nip 
" given in catching them. When they have done 
" fishing, setting the birds on some high place, they 
" loose the string frmn Uieir nedis, leavug the 
" passage to the stomach free and open ; and, for 
" their revrard, they thrmr them part of their prey ; 
" to each one or two firites^ which (bey will cateh 
" most dextrou^y, as th^ are tailing in the abr." 

At present, the cormorant is trained i^ in every 
part of China for the same purpose, where there are 
many lakes aad canals. " To tfan end," says Le 
Oomte, " they are edncated aa mea rear' up spauiek 
" or hawks ; and one man cam easily msaage a. 
" hundred. Tbe fisher carries theni <mt into the 
" lake, perched on the guDBel of bis boat, where 
" they continue tramqnil, and expecting his orden< 
" with patience. When arrived at the proper 
" place, at the first signal given each flies a dif- 
" ferent way, to fulfil the task assigned it. It is 
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" very pleuant^ on ^it ocauion, to behold w'Ah 
" wtnt sagacity they portion out the lake or the 
" canal where they are upon duty. They, hunt 
" aboot, they plonge, they rise a hundred limes to 
" the sxaSatx, until they have at hut found their 
" prey. They then seize it with their beak by the 
" midtUCj and carry it without lail to their master. 
" When the fish is too large, they then give each 
" other mutual aswstance: one seises it by the 
" fafeadj the other by the tail, and in this manner 
" carry it to the boat together. There the boat- 
" man stretches out one of bis Idag oars, on which 
" they perch, and being' delivered of then* burthen, 
" they fly off to pursue their sport. When they are 
" wearied, he lets them rest for a while ; but they 
" are never fed till their work is over. In this 
'" manner they supply a very plentiful table ; but 
" still their natural gluttony cannot be reclaimed 
" even by education. Tltey have always, while 
" they fish, the same string fastened round their 
" throats, to prevent, them from devouring their 
" prey, as otherwise they would at once satiate 
" themselves, and discontinue their pursuit the 
" moment they had filled their bellies." 

A» foe the rest, the cormorant is the best fisher of 
all birds ; and though fat and heavy wtUi tha quan- 
tity it .devours, is nevertheless generally upon the 
wing. The gveat activity with which it pursues, 
and from a, vast height drops down to dive after its 
prey, offers one of the most amuzing spectacles to 
tboee who stand npon a' cliff on the shore. This 
large bird is seldom seen in the air, but where there 
are fish below ; but then they must be near the sur- 
face, before it will venture to souse upon them. If 
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they are at a depth beyond what the impetas of its 
fli^t makes rthe .cormorant capable of diving to, 
they certainly escape him; for this. bird cannot 
move so fast 'ander.water^' as the Gab can syrim. It 
seldom, however, makes Ian onsuccessful'dipj; - and 
is often seen rising heavily,' with a fish' larger ,tban 
it can readily. devour. It sometimes also .happens,' 
that the cormorant has caught the fish by the tail ; 
and consequently tbe>fiDa prevent its being easily- 
swallowed in that postion. In this case;:tl^e bird 
is seen to toss its prey above its head, .and very 
dexteronsly to catch it, wben descending, by tiie 
proper end, and so swallow it with ease.* 



' ■ Of the Gannet or Soland Goose. 

M. HE Grannet is of the size of a tame goose, but' 
its wings much longer, being six feet over. The 
bill is six inches long, straight almost to the point, 
where it inclines down, and the sides are irregularly 
jagged, that it may hold its prey with greater secu- 
rity. It differs from the cormorant in size, being' 
larger ; in its colour, which is chiefly white ; and' 
by its haying no nostrils, but in their place a \ong 
furrow, that reaches almost to the end of the bill. 

' ■ " ' ...,;'>.■" 

[* These birds build their aeeta on the highest psrU, of the 
clifb that hang over the aea: they lay three or more^palfl green 
eggs, about the size of those of a goose. In winter they disperse ' 
themselvea along the shores, visiting the' fresh Water ponds and 
lakes, where they commit great deprediUions among the fish.] ' 
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Front the comer of the mouth it a narrow sli^t of 
black bare skin, that extends to th6 hind part of 
the head ; beneath the skin is anoUiCr that, lik« the 
potich of tiK pelicatli i$ dilatable, and of size suf- 
ficient to coDiatn five or ^ix entire herrings, which 
Th the brdedihg seaMHi it carries at once to its male 
Gt its young. 

These birdsj which iubsist entirely uftott fisbj 
<^iefly resort to those anmhabited islands where 
their food is fovnd in plenty, and Men seldom coiue 
to disturb theta. The islands to the north of Scot- 
land, the Skelig inlands off the coasts of Kerry, in 
Ireland, and thofle that lie in the North Sea oET Nor- 
way, abound with them. But it ia on the Bass 
island, in the Firth of Bdinborgh, where they are 
seea in the ^%atest abondaoce, " There is s smalt 
" island," says the cdebnted Harvey, " called the 
" Bass, not more than a mile in cirCtimlBrence. 
" The surface ig alttiost wholly covered during Uie 
" months of May and June with their nests, their 
" eggs atld young. It is scarcely possible to walk 
"■ without treading on them ; the flocks of birds 
" upon the wing are so numerous as to darken the 
" air like a cloild ; atld their uoise is such, that one 
" cannot, without difficulty, be heard by the person 
'* next tor him. When one looks doWn upOn the 
" sea from the precipice, its whole surface seems 
" covered with infinite numbers of birds of dif- 
" fereAt kinds, swimming add persuing tbelr prey. 
" If, in sailing round the island, one surveys its 
" hangirtg cliffs, ill every crag or flsSure of the 
" broketl' rocks may be seen ifknumerable birds, of 
"^ variodd sorts and sizes, mote than the stdrs of 
" heftven whe!n viewed in a serene ni^t. If they 
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" are viewed. at a distance, either recedinj^, or i(| 
" their approach to the islandj they seem like one 
" vast swarm of bees." 

They are not less freqaeat upon the rocks of St. 
Kilda. Martin assures us, that the inhabitants of 
that small island, consume annually near twenty- 
three thousand young birds of this species, besides 
an amazing quantity of their eggs. On these they 
principally subsist throughout the year ; and, from 
the number of these visitants, make an estimate of 
their plenty for the season. Tbey preserve both the 
eggs and fowls in small pyramidal stone buildings, 
covering them with turf-ashes, to prevent the 
evaporation of their moisture. 

Thegannet ia a bird of passage. In winter, it 
se^ the more southern coasts of Cornwall, hOTer- 
ing over the shoals of herrings and pilchards that 
then come down from the northern seas : its first ap- 
pearance in the northern islands is in the beginning 
of spring ; and it continues to breed till the end of 
summer. But, in general, its motions are determined 
by the migrations of the immense shoals of herrings 
that come pouring down at ttiat season through the 
British Channel, and supply all Europe as well as 
this bird with their spoil. The gannet assiduously 
attends the shoal in their passage, keeps with them 
in their whole circuit round our island, and shares 
with our fishermen this exhaustless banquet. As it 
is strong of wing, it never comes near the land ; 
but is constant to its prey. Wherever the gann'et 
; is'seen, it is sure to announce to the fishermen the 
arrival of the finny tribe ; they then prepare their 
tiets, and take the herrings by millions at a draught ; 
while the gannet, who came to give Uie first infop- 
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tnatiorij comes, thoug^h an unbidden guest, and often 
Snatches its prey from the fisherman even in his 
boat. While the fishing season continues, the 
gannets are basily employed; but when the pil- 
chards disappear from our coasts, the gannet takes 
its leave, to keep them company. 

The cormorant has been remarked for the quick- 
ness of his sight ; yet in this the gannet seems to 
exceed him. It is possessed of a transparent mem- 
brane under the eye-lid, with which it covers the 
whole eye at pleasure, without obscuring the sight 
in the smallest degree. This seems a necessary 
provision for the security of the eyes of so weighty 
a creature, whose method of taking prey, like that 
of the cormorant, is by darting headlong down 
from a height of a hundred feet and more into 
the water to seize it. These birds are sometimes 
taken at sea, by fastening a pilchard to a board, 
which they leave Soating. The gannet instantly 
pounces down from above upon the board, and is 
killed or maimed by the shock of a body where it 
expected no resistance.* 

These birds breed but once a year, and lay but 
one egg, which beingtaken away, they lay anoUter ; 
if that is abo taken, then a third ,- but never more 
for that season. Tbeir egg is white, and rather less 
than that of the common goose; and' their nest 
large, composed of such snbstances as are found 
floating on the surface of the sea. The young 

. £* Mr. Pennant says, that one of these birds flying over Pen- 
zAnce in Cornwall, saw some pilchards lying on a fir plank, where 
they h^ been placed for curing; and darting itself down with 
great violence, it struck its bill quite through an inch and quarter 
plank: it was killed on the spot.] 
BBS 
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birds, during the first year, differ gre&tl; in oAoat 
from the old oaes ; being of a dusky hue, speckled 
wiUi Qutneroua triangular while spots ; and at that 
time resembling the colours of the ^ckled cUver. 

The Baaa Istend, where &ey chieiy breed, be- 
longs to one proprietor; so that care is taken 
' never to fright away the birds when laying, or to 
shoot them upon the wing. By that means; they 
are so confident as to alight and feed their young 
ones close beside you. They feed only npon SA, 
as was observed ; yet the yoong gannet is counted 
a great dainty by the Scot«, and is sold very dear ; 
so that the lord of the islet makes a consideraUe 
annual profit by the sale. 



CHAP. VI. 



Of the emaUer GuU» and Petrels. 

fXAVING described the mannetB of the great 
ones of this tribe, those of the smaller kinds may 
be easily inferred. They resemble the mwe power' 
fill in their appetites for prey, but have not such 
certain methods of obtaining it. In general, there- 
fore, the industry of this tribe and their audacity 
increase in proportion to their imbecility ; the great 
gulls liv« at the most remote distance from man ; 
the smaller are obliged to reside wherever they can 
take their prey ; and to come into the most populous 
places When solitnde can no longer grant Uiem 
a supply. In this class we may place the GnUj 
properly so caDed, of which there are above twmt; 
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diffiereal kmdi; tfie Petrel, of which there are 
three; and the Sea SwaUow, of which there are as 
many. Tb« gate may be distiiiguished by an 
angnkr knebcn the lower chafi,- the petrds by 
ttieir nuTting tbit knob ; and the sea-Bwallow by 
their billsj which are straight, slender, and sharp- 
pointed. They ellj however^ agree in tiieiri^petiteSj 
and their pieces of abode. 

The guUj and all its T^rieties, is very wdi known 
in evo'y part of the kmgdem. It is seen with a 
■low-sailing flight hovering ova rif ers to prey «poa 
the smdller kinds o£ fish'; it is aeen foUowing the 
plMrnun m faSiaw fields to pick np insects ; aad 
wfaen living nnimid food does not fMa^ it has erea 
been knowd to eat carrioD, and wbaterti: else tf the 
land tbat offersL Gslht are foaad in great plenty 
ia every place ; bnC it is chiefly roand our bddeat 
lodEiest shores th^ they are seen in the gicatest 
abundance; it is there that the gull breeds and 
lurings tip its young ; it is there that milliona oi them 
are heard scieaming with disuffdant notes tot 

IBOntiu tOgEtlMI. 

Those who have been mw^ vpon our coasts, 
bnovr that there are two different kinds of shores : 
tibat which slu^ down to the water with a gentle 
fhtclrri^, aad that which risea with a precipitate 
bcAdnefts, and seems set ae a bulwai^ to repd the 
force o£ the invading deeps. It is to stch shores as 
these ^t the wh(^ tribe of the gull kind resoet, aa 
the rocks etfer tbem a retreat for their young, and 
tiiie ste a suisGimt Mpply. It is- in the cavities of 
Aeae locb, of vrlttdi the shore is campesed, thc^ 
die vast miety of sea-fovris retire to bned in safety. 
Tbe mre* btrntb, llwt eontinoayy best at the 
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bote, often wear the shore into an impending bold* 
ness ; bo that it seems to jut out over the vraterj 
while the raging of the sea. makes the place inac- 
cessible from bdow. These are the situations to 
which sea-fowl chiefly resort, and bring op their 
young in undisturbed security. 

Those who have never observed our boldest 
coasts, have no idea of their tremendous sublimity. 
The boasted works of art, the highest towers, and 
the noblest domes, are but ant-hills when put iii 
comparison ; the single cavity of a rode often 
exhibits a coping higher tliftn the cieling of a ^othio 
cathedral. The face of the shore offers to the view 
a wall of massive stone ten times higher than, our 
tallest steeples. What should we think of a pnn 
cipice three quarters of a mile in height > and yet 
the rocks of 8t. Kilda are still higher 1 What mnd 
be our awe to approach the edge of that impending 
height, and to \o6k down on the unfalbamable 
vacuity below ; to ponder on the terrors of foiling 
to the bottom, where the waves that swell like 
mountains are scarcely seen to curl on the snr&ce, 
and the roar of an ocean a thousand leagues broad 
appears softer than the murmur of a brook * It is in 
these formidable mansions that myriads of sea-fowb 
are for ever' seen sporting, flying in security down 
the depth, half a mile beneath the feet of the 
spectator. The erow and the chough avoid those 
frightful precipices ; they choose smaller heig^ts^ 
where they are less, exposed to the tempest ; it is 
the cormorant, the gannet, the tarrock, and the 
teme, Uiat venture to these dreadful retreats, and 
claim an undisturbed possession. To the spectator 
from above, those birds, though some of them ar« 
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'above the size of an eagle, seem scarcely as large 
as a swallow ; and their loudest screaming is 
scarcely perceptible. 

But the generality of our shorec are not so formi- 
dable. Thongh they may rise two hundred fatbom 
above the surface^ yet it often happens that the 
water forsakes the shore at the departure of the 
tide, and leaves a noble and delightful walk for 
curiosity on the beach. Not to mention the variety 
of shells with which the sand is strewed, the lofty 
rocks that hang over the spectator's' head, and that 
seem but Just kept from felling, produce in him no 
iinpleasing gloom.. If to this be added the iot- 
tering, the screaming; and the pursuits of myriads 
of water-birds, all either intent on the duties of 
incubation, or rolised at the presence of a stranger^ 
nothing can compose a scene of more peculiar 
scdemnity. To walk a^ong the'shore when the tide 
is departed, or to rit'in the hollow of a rock when it 
is come in, attentive to the various sounds that 
gather on every sidcj above and- below, may raise 
the mind to its highest and noblest exertions. The 
solemn roar of the waves swelling into and subsiding 
from the vast caverns beneath, the piercing note 
of ihe gull, the fre^ent chatter of the guillemot, 
the loud' note of the aok, the scream of the heron,' 
and the hoarse deep periodical croaking of the cor- 
morant, all unite to furnish out the grandeur of the' 
scene, and turn the mind to. him who is the Essence. 
of all sublimity. 

"Vet it ofUo happens that the contemplation ai- a 
sea-shore, produces ideas of ' a humbler kind, yet- 
still not unpleasing. The variouS' arts of ttuse birds 
to seize, their prey, and sDiBetimo. to elude their 
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puiwierB, tfaeif soc^y among ^ac^ other, and their 
tenderneM 9i)d care of tbeir young, pro^Bce geptLw 
sensations. It is ridiculous also ^w 404 th«ii t9 
•ee their wtrious W9.ys of imposiog upon e^clv et^er. 
It il ccHDiDOD encw^, for iostance, with the qrcfe 
^I)> to punoe the lesser gul{8 ^ loftg, that thsy 
drop thcnr ej^creqente through fe»i(, which th« 
hungry huntw q«kkly gahhlw up h^f^rp H evw 
reftoh«B tb« water. Jn breeding t«p (h^ twin 
frequent (x>at«^: one ^ird, whio ha4 M f»e«fc aC hw 
wm, Ktlemptii to diopwaess an()tb«r, «iiiA pnt, beiMf 
in tills pla««. Thfa Qft«p bnppeM mwiag «)l tlw 
g«tt ktad ; aod I h^vfi «een Uie p<«fv Mrd, ^m di^^ 
placed by her mum pft^er&U wm^, «it ttear ^tw 
nest in pjewive discontent, w^q t}ie otb^ wfipi«i 
qniH «oin&ttebk i» beF «eK b«Mlwt)W- ¥«l tMi 
pbceol^ pre-emioeiKe is vot «iim^ ohljSAn«4; €m 
(he intfaat tbe i«v«dQr- ge^t to m^<^ a m9fM«(M(y 
watenanM, the other entfTf imon Wc^vfiu Viil 
alwaya v(wt«r«« aiiothn baHle I^^H^fhe E«Jiit4iiii^ 
tine. jmtiMs^ ol hen ohitn. Tl% «p^9Ptpl04»o«i «C % 
«UfVthm. cwT«r«d w^h haldwig-tiifh. vffor^ft « T«t3f 
^iw«^j|«entetUini{keRt; a/^d w thiBy< sit iip«« Um 
Iftdges o£ tii« rooka, one i^«e aM^biW, with tiboft 
^te hiJ^asb} fturmint th« vd|iete gioupei km not 
unaptfy been ccnspitred to a« apothMw^'s qh^f). 

Th^c Wrds, Uie all othwB. ^f-Afi r«pA(ti0iMkito4fc 
kybot few ef9g|B ; and hcn«4, m msny phc^ thaw 
wiinher ia daily seea to. dJoDiniah; T^ itomtmff 
of BO many rapacious birds may^ at first ii|^ appA4^ 
a benefit ta maiikiad; hnt when «e fonaidea h0fr 
Dwiiy of the Hotiffds of oas iniandikaie wstaiMd-^ 
their Ouk, eilhsr freak «r laked; we, ahfitt flod wt 
jB»tii&citim». ia tUaluag lh«k theisms p^of I ptt>pjb;«a^' 
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^ time lose tbeir d^ suppoil The{^Uiageiierd> 
m yn» aaid, buUdp on the Mgea of rockB^ aod lays 
ftom one egg to three, in a nest fodmed of long 
grass and wa-we«d' Most of tbe kind are fisby 
ta«ted, with U»ck striiigy flesh ; yet theyoiug ones 
Rl« better food : and of tbese^ vfiHx severd olfaer 
Mrds of the pegguia kind, Uie poor inbabitanta of 
QHT nortlvrn iaktpds nsake their wished banqofts.. 
They have been long used to no other food ; and 
fT^n sacked gtill can be rdished by tboie who know 
9« better, AlnvM ^1 ^tcecy is a rdative thing; 
«Bd (he maB wbo reuses at the bHurica oC a wdU 
tterved taUe, starves pot ft» want but frtua com- 
pnri^Qn. Th^ luxwriea <^ the poor are indeed coarse 
to iw> yet sti}l they ^re lu^wious to thou igaorant 
^ batter i ^ it i« pvobable enough that a Kilde 
«r a Fen* nan nay b« feoad to exists outdoing 
Apifiivs bimsd^ in eonsultang tb« i^^uures (tf tbe 
t«i^. Indeed, if tt be troe tbai such meat as is tbe 
woat dangnously earned is tb«t sweetest, no nen 
esA diD« 90 bixufioD^y as these, aa n<Hie veajture so 
hwdjly in tb« p«rfluit of a diww- In Jacobaan's 
IJistovy of the F«io» Istods, we have an account 
^ ^ metbiai in whi(^ those birds a(e tah»B,; and 
I wH 4diver it in bia own. sini^ niannef . 

" b cannot h« wpsewod with what pains and 
*!' danger thi^ t*ke tbflSQ bsda in those Ugh atcep 
" cliffs, whereojE maoy afft ^wo hundred fatiiQais 
" hi^. But Ater* v* m«n apt hy n»(v&, and 
*'- fit for the W09I;,. who taJte tliwm uwwHy in tw9 
"■ maneers ; th«y «ithiM «Uvh f»m belgfrr uAo 
'r tiMie high fKomofiWm, that aite w r^^ m n 
^ wall; oc they let thiNM«lTes down wkh. a t^» 
V firanaJboifk Vf hsn tbuy c^b firam b^ow,. 4i«y 
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**' have a pole five or six ells long, with an iron 
•*' hook at the end, which they that are below in 
' the boat^ or on the cliff, festen unto the man's 
" girdle, helping him up thus to the highest place 
*• where he can get footing ; afterwards they also 
" help up another man ; and thus several elimb 
/' up as high as they possibly can ; and where 
" they find difficulty, they help each other up, by 
" thrusting one another up with their poles. When 
^' the first hath taken footing, he draws the other 
f up to him, by the rope fastened to his vraist j 
'< and BO Uiey proceed, till they come to the place 
" where the birds build. They there go atxtat as 
-*< well as they can, in those dangerous places ; the 
" one holding the rope at one end, and fixing 
'^ himself to the rock ; tlie other going at the other 
" end from place to place. If it should happen 
" that be chanceth to fall, the other that stands 
'" firm keeps him up, and helps him up again. 
" But if he passeth safe, he likewise fastens 
" himself till the other has passed tfae same 
"dangerous place ako. Thus they go about the 
" cliG&' after birds as they please. It often bap- 
" peneUi, however, the more is the pity, that when 
" one doth not stand fast enough, or is not suffi- 
" ciently strong to hold up the other in his fall, 
" they both fall down and are killed. In this 
*' manner some do perish every year." 

Mr. Peter Oanson, in his description of Norway, 
writeth, that there was anciently a law in that 
country, that whosoever dimbed so on die diffs, 
Ibat be fell down' and died, if the body was found, 
before burial, his next kinsman shonld go the sune 
vmy ; but if he durst not or could not do it^ the* 
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dead body was not then to be buried in sanctified 
earth, as the person was too full of t«nenty, and his 
own destroyer. 

" When the fowlers are come, in the manned 
" aforesaid, to tiie birds within the cliffs, where 
" people seldom come, the birds are so bime that 
" they take them with their handE ; for Ihey will 
" not readily leave their youn^. Bat when they 
" are wild, they cast a net, with which they are 
" provided, over them, and entangle them therein. 
" In the mean time, there lieth a boat beneath ia 
" the sea, wherein they cast the birds killed ; and 
" in this manner they can, in a short time, tA\ a 
" boat with fowl. When it is pretty fair weather; 
" and there is good fowling, the fowlers stay in 
*' the clifis seven or eight days together ; for there 
" are here and there holes in the rock, where they 
" can safely rest ; and they have meat let down to 
-" them with a line from the top of the moantaio: 
" In the mean time some go every day to tfann, to 
" fetch home what they have taken. 

" Some rocks are so difficult that they can in 
" no manner get onto thetn from below ; where: 
" fore they seek to come down thereunto from 
" above. For this purpose Uiey have a rope, 
" eighty or a hundred fathoms long, made of 
" hemp, and Uiree fingers thick. The fowler 
" maketh die end of this fast about his waist, and 
" between his legs, so th^ he.can sit thereon ; and 
" is thiis let down, with the fow^ing-staff in hit 
" hand. Six men hold by the rope, and let him 
■'* easily down, laying a large piece of wood on the 
" brink of the rock, upon which the n^ glidetfa; 
f that it may not be worn to pieces by the hard 
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" nd ro«|;h eige of the stone. They have 
" bestdei, another amaU hne, that n fastened to the 
" fowler's body ; on which he pulletb, to give then 
^' ni^ice how they should let down the great rope, 
" either lower or higher ; or to held stiil, that he 
" nay stay in the |rface wfaereanto be is come. Here 
" the men is in great danger, becaBse of the steoes 
" that are loosened from the cliff by the svinging 
" of Ute rope, and he cannot aToid then. - To 
" remedy this, in some meantfe, be bath waalty 
" «n. bis head a teamen's Ihid and diaggy cap^ 
" which defends him from the Uows of the rtoaes, 
" if they be not too big, and tlun it cosletfa 
" him his hfc : «everthelets, tbey eoDtiiHra% pat 
" themselves in that danger, for the wretched 
" body's food sake, bopnig ia God's mercy and 
" proteciioa, «nto which tW grcatert part of tbem 
" do devoatly recmmend thaasdne ytkea thuf go 
" to woA : otherwise, tb^ aay, lh«re i> no ether 
*' greet danger in it, except that it is a tdlaome 
" and artificial kihear ; fer he thai bath not leaned. 
" to he BO lei down, aad is not ns^ tbneto, is 
" turned aboat wiOi the rope;, so ttet be seon 
" grow^b giddy, and can do nothing ; h«t he that 
'* batb leacraed the art, conaders it as a sport, 
" BwisgB binmlf mm the rope, s^ his feet egHinst 
" the rock, cast* hiusdf some ftdiome firDm< t b eace, 
*^ and shoots bimedf ta what [dnce be wffl: he 
*' knows where the Hrds! oev he nndustamb bow 
** to sileft tbrboe i* the air, and bow t» bold the 
" fowling'etaff ia his band ; itrikia§^ thcrewilb tb6 
** birda that cone or By away : aat when tihere 
" ate holwin the rocks, awl it stRtcfaes itttlf out. 
** BKlmg' anda awa th aa a eieliiig, mdcr wMch 
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' tbc birds are, be knowetb how to shoot himself 
' in among them, sod there take firm footing: 
' There when he is ia tfaeie hoIeS) he maketh 
' himself loose of the rope, which he fastens to a 
' crag of the rock, that it may not sUp from him 
' to the outside of the clitf. He then goes about 
' in the rock, t^Dg the fowl, either with his hands 
' or with the fowling-staff. Thus, when be hath 
' killed as man; birds as he thinks fit, he ties them 
' in a braidle, and fissteos them to a little rope, 
' giving a sign, by puUing, that they should draw 
' them up. When he has wrought ^us the whole 
' day, and desires to get up again, he sitteth once 
' more upon Uie great rope, giving a new sign, 
' diat they dicmld pull faim up, or else he wm^ieth 
' himself up, climlnf^ along the rope, wiUi his 
' girdle full of birds. It is also naoal, where there 
' are nirt Mks enough to bold the great rope, fiic 
' Ikes fowler to drive a post sloping into the eartib, 
' and to make a rope fiut thereto, by which he 
*' lets himself down without any body's help, to 
' work in the manner aforesaid. Some rocks are 
' so formed that the person can go into their cavi- 
' ties by land. 

" These manners are more terrible and danger- 
' ous to see than to describe ; especially if one con- 
' siders the steepness and height of the rocks, it 
' seeming impossible for a man to approach them, 
' much less to climb or descend. In some places, 
' the fowlers are seen dimbing where they can 
' only fosten the ends of their toes and fingers; 
' not shunning such places, thou^ tlKre be an 
' hundred fothom between them and the sea. It 
' is a dear meat for these poor people, for whidi 
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" tbey mast venture their lives ; and many, after 

" ionjf venturing, do at last perish therein. 

" When the fowl is brought home, a part thereof 
" is eaten fresh ; another part, when there is much 
" taken, being hung up forwinter provision The 
" feathers are gathered to make merchandise of, 
" for other expenses. The inhabitants get a great 
" many of these fowls, as God giveth his blessing 
" and fit weather. When it is dark and hazy, they 
" take most ; for then the birds stay in the rocks : 
" but in clear weather, and hot sun-shine, they 
*' seek the sea. When they prepare to depart for 
" the season, they keep themselves most tiiere, 
" sitting on the clifts towards the sea-side, where 
" people g^ at them sometimes with boats, and 
" take them with fowling-staves." 

Such is the account of this historian ; but we are 
not to suppose that all the birds caught in this 
manner are of the. gull kind: on the contrary, 
numbers of them are of the penguin kind; auks, 
puffins, and guillemots. These all come, once a 
season, to breed in these recesses ; and retire in 
wioter to fish in more southern climates. 



CHAP. vn. 

Of the Penguin Kind : and first of the Great 
Magellanic Penguin. 

X HE gulls are long-winged, swift flyers, that 
hover over the most extensive seas, and dart down 
upon such fish as approach too near the surfac«i 
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The Pen^in kind are but ill fitted for flight, and 
etill less for walking. Every body must have seen 
the awkward manner in which a duck, either wild 
or tame, attempts to change -place ; they must re- 
collect with what softness and ease a gull or a kite 
waves its pinions, and with what a coil and flutter 
the duck attempts to move them ; how many strokes 
it is obliged to give, in order to gather a little air ; 
and even when it is thus raised, how soon it is 
fetigued with the force of its exertions, and obliged 
to take rest again. But the duck is not, in its natural 
state, half so unwieldy an animal as the whole tribe 
of the penguin kind. Their wings are much 
shorter, more scantily furnished with quills, and the 
whole pinion placed too forward to be usefully 
employed. For this reason, the largest of the 
penguin kind, that have a thick, heavy body to 
ratae, cannot fly at all. Their wings serve liieni 
rather as paddles to help them forward, when they 
attempt to move swiftly ; and in a manner waUc 
along the surface of the water. Even the smaller 
kinds seldom fly by choice; they flutter their wings 
with (he swift^t efforts without making way ; and 
though they have but a small weight of body to 
sustain, yet they seldom venture to quit the water 
where they are provided with food and protection. 
As the wings of the penguin tribe are unfitted 
for flight, their legs are still more awkwardly adapted 
for walking- This whole tribe have all above the 
knee hid within the belly ; and nothing appears but 
two short legs, or feet, as some would call them, that 
seem stuck under the rump, and upon which the 
animal is very awkwardly supported. They seem, 
fvhen sitting or attempting to walk, like a dog that 
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has b«en taught to sit up, or to mote k rrtioiiet.' 

Tbeit* ^ort legs drive the body Id progression 

from side to side; and were they not affiisted by 

their wings, they Could scarcely move fasted then % 

tortoise. 

This awkward position of the leg«, wbieh so aa^ 
qualiSes them for IWing upon land, adapts Uietti 
admirably for a residence in water. In that, the 
Ieg» placed behind the moving body, pushes it &»* 
ward with greater velocity ; and these birdi, likd 
Indian canoes, are the Ewiflest in the watery l^ 
having their paddles in the rear. 

Nor are they less qualified for diving' thdft 
Swimming. By ever so little inclining t^idr boditii 
forward, they lose their centre ofgmvity i and every 
stroke from their feet only tends to sink them the 
fitster. In this Hiannertbey can either dive at once 
to the bottom^ ch- sWim between two waters ; vriiert 
they continue fishing for some minutes, attd then 
ascending, catcb an instaastaneousb'reatb, to descend 
once more to renew their operations. Hence it is 
fkat these, birds, v^ieh are so defenceless, and so 
easily taken by land, are impregnable by water. If 
they perceive themselves pursued in the least, diey 
instantly sink and show nothing more thad tlielp 
biHs, till the enemy is withdrawn. Their very in* 
temel eonfermation assistB their pAWer «( keying 
long under water. Their lungs are fitted vrKh 
numerous vuculHes, by which they can take in a very 
farge inspiration ; and this prt^bly serves tbem 
for a length ot time. 

As they never visit land, except when they eonw 
to breed, their ftnthers ttike a eolour frmn tlieir 
sHoation. That part of them which has been oou^ 
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tintmlly bathed in the water, is white ; while their 
faacka and wings are of difiereht colours^ according^ 
to the different species. They are also covered 
lli(»v warmly all over the body with feathers, than 
any other birds whatever ,- so that the sea seerns 
entirely their element ; and but for the necessary 
daties of propagating the species^ we should scarcely 
have the smallest opportunity of seeing them, and 
should be utterly unacquainted with their history. 

Of all this tribe^ the Magellanic Penguin is the 
largest, and the most remarkable. In size it ap- 
proaches near that of a tame goose. It never flies, 
as its wings are very short, and covered with stiff 
bard feathers, and are always seen expanded, and 
hanging uselessly down by the bird's sides. The 
upper part of the head, back, and rump, are 
covered with stiff, black leathers ; while the belly 
and breast, as is common with all of this kind, are 
of a snowy whiteness, except a line of black that is 
seen to cross the crop. The bill, which from the 
base to about half way is covered with wrinkles, is 
black, but marked crosswise with a stripe of yellow. 
They walk erect with their h^ads on high, tbeir 
fin-like win^ hanging down tike arms ; so that to 
see them at a distance, they hok like so many - 
cbildren with white aprons. From hence they are 
said to unite in theitiselvea the qualities of men, 
fowls, and fishes. Like men, they are upright; 
like fowls, tiiey are feathered ; and like . fishes, they 
have fin-tike instruments, that beat the water before, 
and serve for all the purposes of swimming rather ' 
than dying. 

They feed upon fish ; and seldom come ashore, 
except in the breeding-season. As the seas in that 

TOL, IT. c c 
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part of Ibe worM aboDnd with a vuritfty, tbey 
oeldofD waot food ; and their extreme Istncu leeaM 
a proof of the plenty id which they lire. Thay 
dive with great rapidity, aad ate Tomcioni t» a 
l^reet degree. One <^ them, deaeribed by Clashis; 
though hat very young, would swaUaw an entire 
berringoat a moadifal, and often three fucceaMTbly 
before it was ^peaaed. In conseqaence of d^ 
gIuU<>D0UB appetite, their fiedi is rank and fishy ; 
though oar sailors say, that it w pretty good eatiMg. 
Id some the flesh is so tough, and the leathers w> 
thick, that they stirad the blow of a scitaitar wiUKnul 
il^ury. 

They are a bird of society ; and especially triian 
tbey coHie on shore, they are seen drawn ap in nak 
and file, upon the ledge of a rock, standing togetfac* 
with the albatross, aa if in consultation. This is 
previous to their laying, which generally begins i« 
that part of the world in the month tit Norenber.' 
Their preparations for laying are attended with no 
great trouble, as ■ saidl depresaion in the taxib, 
without any other nest, serres for this pbrpoae. 
The warmth of then- feathers and the heat of their 
bodies is such, that tfae progress of iocufaation is 
carried on very rapidly. 

Bat there is a difference in the manner ttf Ihia 
bird's nestling in other countrtes ; which I can oaly 
ascribe to tfae frequent disturbances it has received 
from man dr quadnipcda in its recesses, tn sane 
places, instead of contentihg itsrif with a sa^fioial 
depression in the earth, the penguin is Anmd to 
burrow two or three yards deep : in other phKM i* 
is seen to forsake the lerel,, and to clamber op the 
ledge of a rock, where it lays its egg, and hat«Ii« it 
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ID that bleak, expoafd skaation. These precEm- 
tioDB may proliMbly have been idkev, in cpaseqaenee 
of dearrbougbt experience. In ^o«e covatjies 
iHiere the bird fwra for her own mfHy, or Ui^t of 
her youD^, ihe may proridenti^y provide against 
danger, by digging-, or even by cHoibitig; for both 
which sbe is hut ili adapted by natarc. la thosie 
places, hoirever, where the pengiw has bad bat 
few viuis from man, her neat i« made, with the 
most confident aecnrity, in the nxiddle of sonie ]arge 
phuD, where they are seen by thoaaands. In thait 
anguarded sitJiatJoo, nestther: expecting nor fearii^ 
a powerful enemy, they continue to iit_ brooding ; 
ond even when man comes among thesi, have at 
fimt ae apprefaeBuon of their danger. Some ei 
thi? tribe have been caJOied, by our seamen, the 
Booby, from the ioiai insensitnlity which tbey show 
when ^ey«re songht to tiieir destruction. Bnt it 
is not considered that Uiese birds have never bees 
taught to know- the dangers of a human enemy; 
it is against the fox or the vulture that tbey bav<; 
kamed to defend tbQmse(rC3; but they have no 
idea of injury from a being so very unlike their 
natural (^posers. The penguins, therefore, when 
our seamen firBt came among them, tamely suffered 
themselves to be knocked on the bead, without even 
attem^ing an esct^e. They have stood to be 
shot at in Socks, without offering to move, in silent 
woflder, till every one of their number has been 
Aestroyed. Their aUachmant to their nests was 
stilt more powerful ; for ^e females tamely suffered 
Ihe men to approach and take their eggs without 
«By resistance. But the experience of a few of 
thofe oflfriendly visits, has long sinc$ tavg^^ them 
e c 2 
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to be more upon their guard in choosing their 
■iloationt ; or to leave those retreats where tfaej 
were so little able to oppose their invaderB. 

The penguin bjs bat one egg ; aadj in fre- 
qaented shores, is found to burrow like a rabbit : 
iomelimes three or four t^e possessioD of one hole, 
and hatch their young logger. In the hcAea of 
the rocks^ where Nature has made them a retread 
several of this tribe^ as Linnceos assures us, are seen 
together. There the females lay their single e^ 
in a common nest, and sit upon this, their general 
pMsession, by turns; while one is placed as a 
centinel, to give warning of approaching danger. 
The egg of the penguin, as well as of all Uiis tribe, 
is very large for the size of the bird, being generally 
found bigger than that of a goose. But as there are 
many varieties of the penguin, and as they differ in 
size from that of a Muscovy duck to a swan« the 
eggs differ in the same proportion. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Of the Auk, Puffin, and other Birds of the Penguin 
Kind. 

Of a size far inferior to the penguiUj but with 
nearly the same form, and- exactl^ of the same ap- 
petites and manners, there is a very numeroos 
tribe. These frequent our shores, and, like the 
penguin, have their legs placed behiad. They 
have short wings, which are dot totally incapable of 
flight ; with round bills for seizing their prey, wbidt 
is fish. They live upon the water, in wtudi tfaey 
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are continually eeen diving ; and fleldom venture 
upon land, except for the purposes of continuing 
their bind. i 

The first of this smaller tribe is the Great Northern 
Diver^ vfhich is nearly of the size of a goose : it is 
beautifully variegated all over with many stripes, 
and differs from the penguin, in being much 
slenderer and more elegantly formed. The Grey 
Speckled Diver does not exceed the size of a Mus- 
covy duck ; and, except in size, greatly resembles 
the former. The Auk, which breeds on the islands 
of St. Kitda, chiefly differs from the penguin in 
size and colour: it is smaller than a duck; and 
the whole of the breast and belly, as far as the 
middle of the tfarcnt, is white. The Guillemot, is 
about the same size ; it differs from the auk, in 
having a longer, a slenderer, and a straighter bill. 
The Scarlet-tbroated Diver may be distinguished 
by its name ; and the Puffin, or Coulterueb, is one 
of the most remarkable birds we know. 

Wwds cannot easily describe the form of the bill 
of the puffin, which differs so greatly from that of 
any other bird. Those who have seen the coulter 
of a plough, may form some idea of the beak of this 
odd-looking animal. The bill is fiat; but, very 
different'from that of the dock, its edge is upwards. 
It is of a triangular figure, and ending'in a sharp 
point ; ' the upper chap bent a little downwaird, 
where it is joined tO'the head ; and a . certain cal- 
lous substance encompassing its basci as in parrots. 
It is of two colours ; ash-coloured near the base^ 
and red towards the. point. It has three farrows or 
g^rooves impressed in it ; one in the livid part, two 
in the red. The eyes are fenced with a protuberant 
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•kia of a lirid coloar ; and they are grey or adb- 

colonred. Theie are niariM sufficieDt to ^tiaguiah 

this bird by ; but its value to those in whoM vici- 

aity it breeds, renders it stiU moti an object of 

cariosity. 

The puffin, Hkie all the rest of this kind, has ita 
legs thrown so far bade, that it can hardly more 
without tilmbling. This makes it rise with diffi- 
culty, and subject to many falls before it geik upon 
the wing ; hot as it is a small bird, not much bigger 
than a pigeon, when it once rises, it can continue 
its flight with great celerity. 

Both this and all the former build no n^t; but 
lay their eggs either in the crevices of rocks, or in 
holes under groand near the shore. Tbey chiefly 
choose the latter situation ; for the puffin, the auk, 
the goillbmot, and the rest, cannot easily rise to the 
best when in a lofty sitnation. Many arc the at- 
tempts these birds are seen to make to fly ap to 
those nests which ane so high abore the surfiice. 
In rendering them inaccessible to mankind, tfaey 
often render them almf>st inaccessible to themselvee. 
They are frequently obliged to make three or four 
eHbrts, before they can come at the place of incuba- 
tion. For this reason the auk and gnillemoit, when 
they have once laid their single egg, which is 
extremely largfe for the size, seldom forsake it antfl 
it is exchided.' The male, who is better furnished 
for flight, feeds the iemale dnTing this ifitNral; 
and so bare is the place where she sits, that the 
e^ would often roll down from the rock, did not 
the body of the bin) support it. 

But the paifia seldom chooses these inaccnaiUe 
and troublesome heights for its situfttion. Relying 
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<m ht eovm^, and the str«n^h of tU Mil, with 
which it bites moet terribly, it either makes or findl 
ft hole in the groand, 'where to lay and brinft; forth 
its ^onngi All the winter these birds, like the 
Kit, «re absent ; visiting regions too remote for 
dMooveiy. At the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April, «oinit over a troop of their 
spies or hatltingers, that stay two or three days^ 93 
it were to view and search out for their- fot-tner 
situations, Bni4 see whe^er atl be well. This done, 
they once more depart ; and; about the beginning 
of May, return again with the wh<de anny of their 
icompanions. But if the season happens to be 
Btormy and tempestuous, and the sea troubled, the 
unfortunate voyagers undergo ificredible hardships; 
and they are found, by hundivds, cast away upon 
the shores, lean, and periled with famine.* It is 
most probable, therefore, that this voyage is per- 
formed more on the water than in the air ; and as 
Aey cannot ftsh in stormy weather, their strength 
is exhausted before they can arrive at their wished* 
for btu^ttour. 

The puffin, when it prepares for breeding, which 
always happens a few days after its arrival, begins 
to scrape ap a hole in the ground not far from the 
shore; and when it has some way penetrated the 
earth, it then throws itself upon its back, and vrith 
bill and chiws thus burrows inward, till it has dag a 
hole with several windings and turnings, from eight 
to ten j^et deep. It particalaf4y seeks to dig under 
a stone, where it-espects the .greatest security. In 
tint fortified retreat it leys one egg ; which, though 

• ■ WBhJghby'B Ornrth. p. 326. 
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the bird be not mach iM^er tbao a pigeon, is <^ 

the size of a hen. 

When the young one is excladed, the p^ent's 
industry and courage are incredible. Few birds or 
beasts will venture to attack Uietn in dieir retre^. 
When the great sea-raven, as Jscobson ioforms us, 
ciMnes to take away their young, the puffins boldly 
oppose him. Their meeting affords a most singular 
combat. As soon as the nxen approaches, the 
pilffin catches him under the throat with its beab, 
and .sticks its claws into his breast, which makes the 
juyen, with a loud screaming, attempt to get away ; 
bijt.tbe little bird still holds fast to the invader, not 
lets him go till they both come to the sea, where 
they drop down together, and the raven is drowned : 
yet the raven is but too often successfiil ; and in- 
vading the puffin at the bottom of its hole, devours 
both the parent and its Ikmily. 

But were a punishment to be inflicted for immo- 
rality in irrational animals, the puffin is justly a 
sufferer from invasion, as it is often itself one of the 
most terrible invaders. Near the Isle of Anglesey, 
in an islet called Priesholm, their flocks may be 
compared, .for multitude, to swarms of bees. In 
another islet, called Uie Calf of Man, a bird of this 
kind, but of a different species, is seen in great 
abundance. In both places, numbers of rabbits are 
found to breed ; but the* puffin, unwilling tp be at 
the trouble of making a hole, when there is one 
ready made, dispossesses the rabbits, and it is not 
unlikely destroys their young. It is in these unjustly 
acquired retreats that the young puffins are found 
in great numbers, and become a very valuable ac- 
. quisition to the natives of the place. The old ones 
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(I am now speaking of this Maoks psffin) early in 
the moraingj at break of day, leaie their nesta end 
yoUDg, and even ^e island, dot do they return till 
night-fall. All this time they are diligently em- 
ployed in fishing for their yonng ; so that their 
retreats on land, which in the morning were loud 
and clamorons, are now still and quiet, witii not a 
wing stirring till the approach of dusk, when their 
screams once more annonnce their return. What- 
ever fish, or other food, they have procured in the 
day, by night begins to suffer a kind of half diges- 
tion, and is reduced to an oily matter^ which is 
ejected from the stranach of the old ones into the 
mouth of the yoaog. Qy this they are nourished, 
and become fat to an amazing degree. When they 
are arrived to their fuU growth, they who are in- 
trusted by the b>rd of the island, draw thero from 
their holes ; and, that they may more readily keep 
an account of the number they take, cut off one 
foot as a token. Their .fiesh is said to be exces- 
sively rank, as they feed upon fish, especially sprats 
and sea-weed ; however^ when they are pickled and 
preserved with spices, they are admired by those 
who are fond of high eating. We are told, that 
formerly their fiesh was allowed by the church on 
Lenten days. They were, at that time, also taken 
by ferrets, as we do rabbits. At present, they are 
either dug out, or drawn out, from their burrows, 
with a hooked stick. They bite - extremely hardj 
and keep such fiist hold of whatsoever they seize 
upon, as not to be easily disengaged. Their nmse 
when taken is very disagreeable, being like the 
efforts of a dumb person attempting to speak. 
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The coMtuit d«predatioii which t^se birds an- 
nnatfy toffiir, doei not in the IcMt seem to intimi- 
date tiiem^ or drive them airay ; oh the contrary, as 
die people say, the nest mast be robbed, or the oM 
WM8 vrdi breed there no longer. Alt birds of (bii 
kind by bnt one eg:^ ; yet if that be taken dway, 
tfiey will lay another, and eo on to a t^iivd ; ff bidi 
•eema to imply that robbing their nests does net 
arach intimidate them from laying egahi. Those, 
kotverar, whose nests have been thns destn^ed, are 
often too late in bringing up dieir young ; who, if 
they be not fledged and prepared fM migration 
when all the rest depart, are left at land, to shift fw 
diemselves. In AnguM; the wbole tribe is seen to 
take leave of their summer residence ; nor are they 
<rf)BerTed any more till the return of the ensuing 
^rihg. It is probable that they sail away to more 
Hratfaem regions, as our mariners frequently see 
myriads of waler>fowl npon their return, and steering 
usually to the north: Indeed, the coldest countries 
teem to be their most favoared retreats ; and the 
number c^ water>£>wl is mudi greater in those 
colder dimates, than in the warmer regions, near 
the line. The quantity of oil which abounds in 
their bodies, serves as a defence against cdd, and 
preserves them in vigour against its severity ; bnt 
the same provisipn of oil is rather de^imental in 
warm countries, as it tarns rancid, and many of 
them die of disorders which arise from its putrefec- 
tion. In general, however, water-fowl can be pro- 
puly said to be of no dimate ; the element upon 
wfai(^ they live being their proper resid^iee. l^ey 
necessarily spend a few months of summer upon 
land, to bring up their young : but the rest of their 
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tkne is probably oonannaiid in their mif^tionSj or 
near Koae unknown coa^ wbere their fnoviaiion 
of fi«h is found in greatest abandabce. 

Before I go to the third general dinnm of n&ter* 
fowls, it may not be improper to obterfej that ther« 
is one species of round-billed water-fowl, that does 
not properly lie within any of tite fortner distribu^ 
titmt. This is the Gooaeander; a bird with the 
body and wing tfaaped like thoie of the pengnin 
kind, but with legs not hid in the belly. It maybe ' 
diatingaisbed from all o(b«-8 by its bill, wbicb is 
roand, booked at the point, and tot^hed, both upper 
and nnder chap, likea saw. Itscoloars are varioas 
and beautifol: howerer, its manners and appetites 
entirely resemble those of the I>iTer. It feeds upon 
fish, for which it direi ; and is said to baild its neat 
upon trees, like the benMi and the oMitiorant. It 
seems to form the shade between the pengnin and 
the goose kind : hariag a round bill, like the one ; 
and unembarrMsed l^s, like the oiber. In the 
shape of the head, neck, and body, it resemblat 
tbemboth. 



Of JBirdB of the Gkmse Kmd, properly so valbed. 

X HE Swan, the Goose, gnd the Dack, are leaden 
of a nomerouB, useful, asd beaatiful tribe of tunb, 
that we have reclaimed Sroia a state (tf nature, and 
have taught to live in dependence about ua. To 
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describe any of these^ would be as superfluous as 
defiaitioDs usually are viien given of things with 
which we are already well acquainted. There are 
few that have not had opportunities of seeing them, 
and whose ideas woald not anticipate our descrip- 
tion. But, thon^ nothing be so easy as to 
distinguish these in general from each other, yet 
the largest of tiie dude kind approach the goose 
so nearly, that it may be proper to maik the 
distinctions. 

The marks of the goose are, a bigger body, 
krge wings, a longer neck, a white ring about the 
' rump, a bill thidier at the base, slenderer towards 
the tip, with shorter legs, placed more forward on 
the body. They bc^ have a waddling walk ; but 
the dude, from the position of its legs, has it in 
a greater degree. By these marks, these similar 
tribes may be knovra asunder ; and though the 
duck should be found to equal the goose in size, 
which sometimes happens, yet there are still other 
suffident distinctions. 

Bnt they all agree in many particulars ; and have 
a nearer affinity to each other than the neighbouring 
kinds in any other department. Their having 
been tamed has produced alterations in each, by 
which they differ as much from the wild ones of 
their respective kinds as they do among themselves. 
There is nearly as much difference between the 
wild and the tame dude, as between some sorts of 
the duck and the goose ; but still, the characteris- 
tics of the kind are strongly marked and obvious ; 
and this tribe can never be mistaken. 

The bill is- the first great obvions distinction of 
the goose kind from all of the feathered tribe. In 
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Other birds it is round and wedge-like, or crooked 
Bt the end. In all the goose kind it is flat and 
broad, made for the purposes of skimming ponds 
and lakes of the mantling weeds that stand on the 
sur&ce. The bills of other birds are made of a 
horny substance throughout ; these have their in- 
offensive bills sheathed with a skin which coven 
them ail oyer. The bill of every other bird seems 
in some measure formed for piercing or tearing ; 
tiiein are only fitted for shoveling up their food, 
which is chiefly of the vegetable kind. 

Though these birds do not reject animal food 
when offered them, yet they can contentedly subsist 
upon vegetables, and seldom seek any other. They 
are easily provided for; wherever there is water, 
there seems to be plenty. All the other web-fooled 
tribes are continually voracious, continually preying. 
These lead more harmless lives : the weeds on the 
sur&ce of the water, or the insects at the bottom, 
the grass by the bank, or the fruits and corn in 
cultivated grounds, are sntficient to satisfy their 
easy appetites: -yet these, like every other animal, 
will not reject -flesh, if properly prepared for them ; 
it is sufhcient praise to them that they do not 
eagerly pursue it. 

As their food is chiefly vegetables, so their fecun- 
dity is in proportion. We have had frequent op- 
portunities to observe, that aU the predatory tribes, 
whether of birds or quadrupeds, are banren and un- 
fruitful. We have seen the lion with its two cubs ; 
the eagle with the same number ; and the penguin 
with even but one. Nature, that has supplied them 
vvith powers of destruction, has denied them fertility. 
But it is otherwise with th^ harmless animals I 
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am deicribiog. They seem formed to fill ap the 
cbtama in >nianled nature, caused bj the toik* 
ciousneM of others. They breed ia great abun- 
dance, and lead their young to the pool the instant 
tfaey are exdoded. 

As their food is umple, so their fla^ i« nourishing 
and wholesonie. The swan vras considered as a 
high dahcacy among the ancients ; the goose was 
abstained from as totelly indigestive. Modem 
mannera hare inverted tastes; the goose is novr 
become the favourite ; and the swan is seldom 
bron^t to table, unless for the purposes of ostenta- 
tion. But at all times the Aesb of the duck was 
in high esteem ; the anoents thou^t even mom 
hi|^ly of it than, we do. iWe are contented to eat 
it as a delicacy ; they also considered it as a aedi- 
cine ; and Plutarch assures ns, that Cato k^ his 
whole family in healtii, by feeding them with d«ck 
whenever they threatened to be oat of order. 

Theae qual^KS of grait fecundity, easy suste^ 
nance, and wholesome noarisfameBt, harebeea&und 
BO considerable as to indues man to take these: birds 
from a st^e of nature, and rrader then dooMsUc. 
How long they have been thus depeudeats upoa his 
pleasures, is not known ; for, from the eutiait 
aowaats, they were oKMidered as ftimiliers ^wnt 
bin. The time most have been rerg nawte; CM 
there hare bcca many changes wrought ia their 
colours, tbeir figures, and ercn ther internal pwU, 
by human cultivation. Tfae ^fiierent kinds of these 
birds, in a wild state, are sii^^ in their colwiriags: 
when one has seen a wild ^oose or a mii dack, a 
descrii^ion of its pluauge will, to a feothw, ezaody 
corraspond with that of any other. Bat in (lie tame 
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kiads no two of any ipecies are exactly alike. Dif- 
ferent in their Hze> their oolonra, and freqnently in 
their general form, they seem the mere creatures of 
trt ; and, having been to long dependmt upon 
man for lapport, 4bey seem to awnme forms entirely 
suited to h^ pleasures or necestities. 



CHAP. X. 

Of ike Swan, tame and wild. 

J^O bird makes a more indifferent figure trpon 
land, or a more beautiful one in the water^ than the 
Svmn. When it ascends from itsfevourite element, 
its motions are awkward, end its neck is etretched 
forward with an air of stupidity ; but when it ia 
seen smoothly sailing along the water, commanding . 
a thousand graceful attibides, moving at pleasure 
wHhont the smallest efibit, when It " proudly rows 
" its state,'' as Milton has it, " with arched neck, 
" between it^ white wings mantling," there is not 
a more beautiful figure in all nature. In the exhi- 
bition of its fi»'m, there are no broken or harsh 
lines ; no constrained or catching motions ; bat the 
roundest contours, and the easiest transitions : the 
eye wanders over every part with insatiable plea- 
mre, and every part takes a new grace with a new 
motion. 

This fine bird has long been rendered domestic; 
and it is now a doubt whether there be any of the 
tame kind in a state of nature. The wild swan, 
though 30 strongly resembling this in colour and 
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form, ia yetadiffereot bird; for it is very differently 
formed withio . The wild Bvran is le^s than ttie tame 
by almost a fourth ; for as the one weighs twenty 
pounds, the other only weighs sixteen pounds and 
three quarters. The colour of the tame swan is all 
over white ; that of the wild bird is, along the back 
and the tips of the wings, of an ash-colour. But 
these are slight differences, compared to what are 
found upon dissection. In the tame swan, the wind- 
pipe sinks down into the lungs in the ordinary 
manner; but in the wild, efter a strange and 
wonderful contortion, like what we have seen in 
the crane, it enters through a bole formed in the 
breast-bone; and being reflei^d therein,- returns 
by the same aperture ; and being contracted into a 
narrow compass by a broad and bony cartilqge, it 
is divided into two branches, which, before they 
enter the lungs, are dilated and as it were swollen 
out into two cavities. 

Such is the extraordinary difference between thes^ 
two animals, which externally seem to be of one 
species. Whether it is in the power of long-con- 
tinued captivity and domestication to produce this 
strange variety, between birds otherwise the same, 
I will not take upon me to determine ; but certain 
it is, that our tame swan is no where to be found, at 
least in Europe, in a slate of nature. 

As it is not easy to acconnt for this difference of 
conformation, so it is still more difBcult to reconcile 
the accounts of the ancients with the experience of 
the modems, concerning the vocal powers of this 
bird. The. tame. swan is one of the most silent of. 
all birds ; and the wild one has a note extremely 
loud and disagreeable. It is probable, the convo- 
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lutlofis of the windpipe may. contribate to increase 
tfaecjangOT of ,-it; for such i^ the hardness of its 
voice; ^at U}e biF0 fFoip thence has been- called the 
Hooper, t" neidwr- is there the smallest degree 
of melody { nor -h^ve they> for above this century^ 
been said to give specimens of the smallest musical 
abilitie^ryet, DotwithstandiDgtbiSjit wasthe^neraj 
opinion of antiquity, that the swan was a most 
melodioos bird ; and that, even to its death, its voic;^ 
wenton improvijig.' It would show no learning t9 
produce what they have said upon the music of 
the swan : it has already been - collected by Aldro- 
vandua ; and still more professedly by, the Abb^ 
Gedoyn, in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Belles Litres.. From these accounts it appears 
that, while Plato, Aristotle, and Diodorus Siculus^ 
helierad the vocality of the swan, Pliny and Virgil 
seem to. doubt tirat received opinion. . In this 
equipoise of authority, Aldrovandus seems to have 
■debermined in &vourof the Greek philosophers ; and 
the forin of the- windpipe in the -wild swan, so 
much. resembling a musical instrument, inclined bis 
belief Atill more stron^y. In aid of this also, .came 
tbe4e8timony of 'Pendaslus, who- affirmed, that he 
bad o£leD' heard swans, sweetly singing, in the lake of 
Mantua,, as. he was rowefl up and down in a boat; 
as also of .piaus Wormius, who professed that many 
of his friends and scholars had heard them singingf. 
" There was," .sajs he, ." in my, family, a very 
*' honest young raiin, John Rostorph, a. student in 
" divinity, and a Norwegian by nation. This man 
" did, upon his credit, and with the interposition 
" of .an oath, solemnly affirm, that once, in the 
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'** territory of Dronten, as he was sfandirig ott (Iifc 
'' sea-shore early in. the morning, Ite beani an 
" nnnsaal and sweet munnnr, coinpoaed of most 
" pleasant Trhistlings and sounds ; he knevr not at 
" first whence they cflme, or hdw they were xtoAk, 
" for he saw no man near to ^rddnce Altera ; but 
" looking roQTid about him, and climbing to the top 
" of a certain promontory, he there espied anlnftnitt 
" number of swans gathered together in s bay, ami 
" making the most delightful harmony : a sivei^er 
" in alibis nfe-tJmehe had ti^ver heard.'"' 'i%ese 
were' accounts snfBcient tit least to Vt^ ophiTdn in 
suspense, though in contractictidn' td otfrown expe- 
rience ; hut Aldrovahdns, to put, as Mk supposed, 
the question past all donbf, gives us the testimony 
of acouhtryraanofotfr'otrti, from 'whom h«hadth6 
relation. ■ This hrintst man's iiame wfis'Sft'.'^ieorge 
Braun, who fissuVed him, Ihdt'Whing #as hiore 
common in England, than to Heat sWanSshig; that 
they were bred Jn great numbers in thfe sea, neaJr 
Lond6n ; and t^iat tevery fleetof'sbipS Aratretririied 
from their voyages from distant ebfentrrei, were Bflft 
"by swans, that came jtfyfuffy otit to welcome Uiieir 
return, and salnte thetfi witfi a l(rtid antfeheerfyi 
singing^ It was "ih'this manner ihat AfdirbTiandtth, 
that gt'ekt arid gOod man, was frequerifly tmptised 
upon by (he design! lig'dtid the n^edy : His tifAtmndefl 
curiosity dcewi-oilnd him people of every kind, and 
his generosity was a? ready to reward falsehood 
as truth.— 'Pbor Aldrovandfla ! after having spent 
a vast fortune, for the purposes Cif ienlightetiing 
mankind ; &fter having coriecteft more tf uth and 
more 'fa]seh(k>d than any man' ever did 'before lilm, 
he liUle thought of bemg' reduced at last' to want 
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\kwA, to feeltbe jngi^titude ^f his coftntrj-, ^imI to 
die ft beygw Jo ft PnWic Iip8p#t?J ! 

Tiba« U appe»ra th»t Oii;^ m>9f]^p ^utbo^iti^s^ in 
farpur cf the 8titgtt)C"^^^*'*> arefathjer ^u^iciovu« 
since they are re^wed to H^i» JV^r. George BraHn^ 
ftod Jobs Rofltor|»)i. tbe native .«f a. pi>ufl^i3r'i;&' 
markftbfe ior ignoKnee ai)4 (^Efx^Utiy. ^t is .^or 
iMbie the iBineieiit^ Jbad »o«Tie j|nyf,lKit9g(C9) meaning 
to aietihmg. m^dy to.ttie ,Bwan ; %d^ ,?& for t^ 
moderRS, they Bc*rcely d^erye oyr, regsrd, ,; T]hf 
Bwatii tberefone, ntust be.Qontent :with,}.^ftt.^r«.pf 
feme, which it peq^ssfls ,«fi the scqm of i(s l}f^mty;> 
atne^tbe melody of its yoice, wit|b)?ut lieft^f :i^ti<- 
mpnyj will .scarcely be ^mi^ed {hy «!Vei). Ihq 
cr^uloQs. 

This beaatifal bird is as delicate in its 9ppetit<^t 
wdt^titiB ila form. . Its chi^ fpod U <^^rn, brafid, 
h&bfi ^F^fving in the water, ftnd ^PPts and seed^ 
which RK found near the,n»argip, . ll pFep^res a 
nest'in some retired part of ihe b%pk, apd ^hiefl^ 
^vit^Tf! there, is An i4et 'ip the j^^eam- This ■ 
pcsnpotedof wat«" pl»nts> Ippg^gsw? »n'i stick* j: and 
the nnle and female assist in forpipg it with great 
Mcidjiijty. . The swan layS'^even Gtre^t eggs, white^ 
nodi larger thap those of a goose, wil^ a hard, and 
•Oftfatimes-a tuberons shell. Itsits.ne^rtvro^ionths 
lMfd» .it» young «fe',«*Qlpde4r. which are a^h- 
coloared whet} dj«y hnC l^ve .the ^hell, and for 
some months after. It is not a little dangerous to 
approach the old ones, when their .little family are 
iiBeding round them. Their fears, as well as their 
pride seem to take the alarm ; and they have 
sometimes been known to give a blow witli their 
l^ifiioD, that ha^ broke a ipan's leg or arm. 
D D 2 
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It is not till they are a twelTemoiitii old (hat the 
youDg swans chaa^ their colour with their plumage. 
All the stages of this bird's approach to maturity 
are slow, and seem to mark its longevity. It Is two 
months hatching; a year in'growingto its proper 
size ; and if, according to Pliny's observaAion^ that 
thoK animals that are longest in the womb are the 
longest lived, the swan is the longest in the shell 
of any bird we know, and is said to be remarkable 
for its longevity. Some say that it lives three 
hundred years ; and Willaghby, who k in general 
diffident enough, seems to believe the report. A 
goose, as he' justly obsertes, has been knoivrn to 
five a btfndred^'and the swan; firom its superior 
size, and from its harder, firmer flesh, may nalarally 
be siippoiied te live still longeri 
' Swans were 'formerly held in snch greatesteew 
in England, thit^ by an act 6f' Edward the Fourdi, 
hone except the 4on of the king, was permitted to 
keep a swian, unless possessed of five martM a yiesr. 
By a fiub^qiieht act, tfa& punishment for (akiifg 
their eggs wa»^ imprjsdhment for a year cind a;dayj 
and a fine at the khvg'B will. ' At present tbey are 
but Itltle valued for ttit deKcacy of their AeOk ; htA 
many are sfiB preserved for their beaaty. We Me 
multitndeson the Thames and Trent ;'bot no ii^wm 
greater numbers tban on ^ 'salt water inlet «f 'the 
sea near Abbo^bary, in Dorsetshire:* - - ' - ' 

l_* A specks bas' lately been' diicovered in New KtHltHA, 
wbicfa «t oofxrpatM 4« fisd totbeiproverbia] pbist of siiltck awmu 
This rare and 4legjint bird, ia its general appearance, t>eara the 
most striking resemblance to tlie tame swan, and has all those 
gracerDlly'varjing altitudes wbicb sq ctninenlly distlKgotth ft 
froih all otber inhabitantB of the waters :- hut tbe pltAn^ - W'ti' 
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CHAP. XI. 



Of the Goose, and its Varieties. 

J. HE Goose, in its domestic stat«, exhibits a 
variet}- of colours. The wild goose always retains 
the same marks : the whole npper part is ash- 
coloured ; the breast and belly are of a dirty white ; 
the bill is narrow at the base, and at the tip it 
is black ; the legs are of a saffron-colour, and the 
claws black. These marks sire sddom found in 
the tame ; whose bill is entirely red, and whose legs 
are entirely brown. The wild goose is rather less 
than the lame; but both invariably retain a'n^ite 
ring round their tail, which shows that they are 
both descended from the same original. 

The wild goose is supposed to breed in the 
northern parts of Europe ; and, in the beginning 
of wihtef, to descend into more temperate' regions. 
Tbey are often seen flying at very great heights, in 
flocks from fifty to a hundred, and seldom resting 
by day. Their cry is frequently heard when they 
nre at an imperceptible distance above us.; and 
ibis seems bandied from one to the other, as among 
hounds in the pursuit. Whether this be the n^te 
of mutual encouragement, or the necessary conse- 
qiiencei of- respiration, is doubtfnl; but they seldom 
exert it when tbey alight vo these jbumies. 

ft ful^ l]eep black, .whh a bij] of the finest Te4, sod whiteiiunied 
feathers. The tip of the upper beak isblackighi aoUlhere is a 
jelld^'jpbWeUit: tb& Jegi 'ar^ t>U A, sntL die feet somewbat 
paler.] 
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Upon tbeir coming^ to the ground by day, they 
range themselves in a line, like cranes ; and seem 
rather to have descended for rest, than for other 
refreshment. When they have sat in this manner 
for an hour or two, I have heard one of them, with 
a loud long note. Bound .a kind of charge, to which 
th^ rest punctually attended, and they pursued their 
journey with renewed alacrity. Their flight is very 
regularly arranged : they either go in a line a-breast, 
or in two lines, joining in an angle in the middle. 
I doubt whether the form of their flight be thus 
arranged to cut the air with greater ease, as is 
commoniy helieyed ; I am mol'e apt to think it is 
to present a smaller mark to fowlers from below. 
A huUet might easily reach them, if huddled toge- 
ther . in a flock, and the same discharge might 
destroy ^yenl /at once; but, by their manner of 
flying, no shot from below can aflect above one of 
ihem ; and firom. the height at which they fly, this 
-is noteasy to> be hit. 

The Barnacle difiers io some respects from both 
^ese; being less than either, with a black bill, 
«iDch shorter thaii either of the preceding. It is 
scsffic^Iy necessary. to combat the idle error of this 
jbird's being bred from a sbell sticking to ships 
tiptloo^s; it is;n;eU known to be batched from ao 
BSSt in tbeordiq^y manner, and to differ in very 
i^w particular? from all the rest of its kind. 
! . ^e Breni.jGoose is still less than the former, 
and not biggei; than a Muscovy duck, except 
that the body is longer. The head, neck, and 
Upper part of the Tjreast, are Mack ; Irntaboutthe 
middle of the n^ck, on eacli side^/are two jinall 
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spots prlines of ^I)j(e, wUicb togeLb^r appear Uk^ 

a ring. 

Tliesp, afli many otlier varieties^ are found in 
this kip^ ; which agree in one coipmon cham^ter 
of feeding upon T^etablps^.^n^ being remarkqhl^ 
for their fecundity. Of these, {fq^veyer, the tame 
gDQse is the most fruilfiil. Havii>g less to fear frotp 
its eoefnies, leading a securer and a mare plentiful 
life, its proliBc powers increase in proportion to its 
jease ; and though the wild goose seldom lays above 
eight eggSj the tam^ goose is oftea seen to lay 
abo?e twenty. The female hatches her eggs with 
gr^t assiduity ; while the gander visits her twic^ 
lor thrice a day. .and sometimes drives her off to 
.tal^e her-plac^j where he sits with great, state and 
jCOfnpQsure. 

Bfit beyond that of al) animals is his pride when 
4be young are excluded : be seems then to consider 
faimseilf as a champion not only obliged to defend 
his ypuog, but also to keep off the suspicion of, 
danger; he pursues dogs and meo that never 
Ait«aipt to molest him ; and, tl^itgt); the most 
harm^ss thing alivej is then Ibe zo9ft petulant and 
prpTo^iog. When, in this manner, he has punned 
th^.calf Of t^e mastiff, to whose cpntempi,alone be 
is indebted for safety, he returns ^o h^ femaje and 
herhTiOt^ in triumph, clapping Ms wing^, screaiping, 
an4 showing all t^e marks of conscious superiority. 
It u probable, howeye^, these ^rts succeed in raiding 
bis iqaport^nce aniong t^e tribe where ti^y &r<e 
.4'^Pl^'^ i aP*l it >> probate .th.er« is not a more 
«Bspe£tabde anitnal on earth to a goose than ^ 

;■. 4- HflHPg igofHc is generally ie(j^<^l^^ ytry goojd 
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eating; yet tiie feadien of (hia bird still fitrAer 
increase its value. I feel my obligations to this 
animal every vford I write ; for, bowever deficient 
a man's bead may be, bis pen his nimble enoo^ 
upon every occasion : it is happy indeed for 09. 
that it requires no great effort to pat it in motion. 
But the feathers of this bird are still as valuable in 
'another capacity; as they make the sofitest and Uie 
vrarmest beds to sleep on. 

Of goose feathers roost of our beds in Europe 
are composed ; in the countries bordering on the 
Levant, and in all Asia, the use of them is utterly 
unknown. They there use mattreBsea, staffed wiUi 
wool, or camel's hair, or cotton ; and the warmth 
of their climate may perhaps make them dispense 
with cushions of a softer kind. ' But how it happens 
Hhatthe ancients had not the ase of feather-beds, is 
to me surprising : Pliny tells us, indeed, that they 
made bolsters of feathers to lay their beads on ; and 
this serves as a proof .that they turned feathers to 
no other uses. 

As feathers are a verj' valuable commodity, great 
numbers of geese are kept tame in the fens in Lin- 
colnshire, which are plucked once or twice a year. 
"These make a .considerable article of commerce. 
The feathers of Somersetshire are most in esteem ; 
those of Ireland are reckoned the worst. Hudson's 
Bay also furnishes very fine feathers, supposed to be 
of the goose kind. The down of the swan is brought 
from Dantzic. The same place also sends us great 
quantities of the feathers of the cock and hen ; bat 
Greenland, Icdand, and Norway, furnish the best 
feathers of all : and in this number we may reckon 
the Eider down, of . which we shall take notice in 
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itt pkce. llie best mediod/of euring featiierai ii 
tdlay them hi a room id tfn open eXposnre to the 
■an ; aod, vrben' dried, to |Mil Uten into b^, and 
beat tbein well widi p<Ue» to gfet the dittt off. Bat 
after all, notbin^vrUl prerent/for a time, the heavy 
smell -whH^ariseff-ftOBi'ihe putrc&ctioD of the oil 
. eoataiaed in- every feetb«: ; no exposoFe will dAvr 
this off, how long soever- it be cofitinoed ; they 
must be lain ijpon, which is dud ooly remedy : and. 
for this reasoDj old feathers ^re'-jnuoh mon valaable 
thoonew. I 



Of the Duck, and its VarieHeB. 

JL HE tame Duck is the most easily reared of all 
onr domestic animals. The very instincts of the 
young ones direct them to their f^voarite element ; 
and (hoagh they are condncted by a hen, yet they 
despise the admonitions of their leader. 

This serves as an incontestable proof, that all birds 
have their manners rather from nature than educa- 
tion. A fklcon pursues the partridge, not because 
it is taught by the old one, bul because its appetites 
make their importunate caH for animal food ; the 
'cuckoo follows a very different trade from that 
which its nurse endeavoured to teach it; and, if we 
taay credit' I^iny, in time destroys its instructor : 
atoimals of the duck kind also folldw their appetites, 
not their tutor, and , come to all tiieir various per- 
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hg Bffn> «n the ramlt.,^ :ftc«wm«liM Qxpflri^tiCQ ; 
all ibe «ti of iMforior.wiiiP^h «iiei.i«ifVtwi;^t, and 
ndirce one Bcqwred ^y ioMtatwD. I 

. it U ttiual witb tbe.gDQilnKiinw to lay dvtrk-f^i;i 
uadar ab«[)> b«c«iMe:sb«Mteh«4 tiww bMtor tb«a 
the oriftiml p«rwt voqldbaw done. The duek 
■wns to fa« a iic«dlcfls, inKUentive oiotb^; she 
ftequently kitveftim: SfiM^itill ibey «poil. »ad eves 
seew to f<M^t that Bb^ 19 wtru^to^ wUb tbft charge : 
she is equally regardless of them when excluded ; 
she leads them to the pond, and thinks she has 
Buflficiently provided for her ofispring when she has 
shown them the water.' Whatever advantages may 
be procured by coming near the house, or attending 
in the yard, she declines them all ; and often lets 
the vermin, who haunt the waters, destroy tbem, 
rather tbaji tving them to take shelter itearer home. 
The hen is a nurse of a very opposite character; 
fhe broods with the'Utiqoist a^iduity, and generally 
brings forth a young o^^ from evay egg committed 
to her ebarge ; she doevs not lefld her yoimglings to 
the water indeed, but she watchfully guards tbeip 
when there, by standing st the brink. Should the 
rati or the weazle attempt to seize tbem. the hen 
ean give them .protection ; she leads them to the 
bouse when tired with paddling, anjd, re^rs up the 
supposititioms brood, without ever E^upectini^ i^ai 
Jhey Mo«g to another^ 

. Thp w^ld dufk diffen* jo |u^y . r,?spoct^, froi^ 
}be ta^e; and i.Q tbein there is still^eater variety 
iha» itmob^ the djuve^c kjnds, pftj^etame d^fik 
there #re pot less tbao, t^n jdifier^flyt 9j0r|tB j and j^ 
the;wiW, BrisstmirejBi^nsjaboye-tff^nty.i,; T^bl^f^ost 
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ebviouB distinction between iriK and tame ' ducks 
is in the colour of their feet;- those of tbft taA« 
dock being black ; those of' the wHd duck jvHowv 
The difference between wild d&cfca anKHi^eftch 
other, arises as wdl from their size as the natare 
of the place they feed in. Sea-daeks, i^lch feed 
in the SBlt-water, and dive much, have a broad biQ, 
bending* upwards, a lat^ hind toe, and a long 
blant tail. Pond-ducks, which feed in plashes, 
hare a straig^ht and narrow bill, a small hind toe, 
and a sharp-pointed train. The former are called, 
by our decoy-men, foreign ducks ; the kitter are 
supposed to be natives of England. It would be 
tedious to enter into the minute varieties of such a 
number of birds ; all agreeing in the same general 
figure, the same habits end mode of living, and 
difi^ring in little more than their size, and the 
colours of their plumage. In this tribe we may 
rank as natives of our own European dominions^ 
the Eider Duck, which is double the size of a 
common duck, with a black bill ; the Velvet Duck^ 
not so lai^, and with a ye9ow bill ,* the Scoter, 
with a knob at the base of a yellow bill ; the Tufted 
Dnck, adorned with a thick crest ; the Scaup Duck, 
leas than the common dnck, with the bill df a ^eyisb 
blue colour ; the Golden Eye, with a large white 
tpcAai the corners of Uiemouth^resembtingan eye; 
tfie Sheldrake, with the bill of a bright red. And 
BweHing into a knob; flie MhHard, which is t^ 
itock from whence our tamC breed has probaMy 
been produced ; the Pintail, with the two middle 
leaflieirs of the tail threfi' inches tbnger t^n the 
rest; ^he< Pocbacd, with the h&id' ftnd neek df a 
bright bay; the WidgcMi, with a lead-edoared 
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iSS, aud tfa6 pltdEoaj!^ of tkt baick tnerked wiUi 
^uuTDw Ibliuik. aad Tfhtte undulated Hnes^'but best 
kMifrn by iU irhistHng Bound : lastly, the Teal, 
ifr^h is tbe BtnaHeat df tfais kind^ with the bill 
bbtck, the bead and oppa part of the neck <^ a 
Iwigfat bay. These are the UHMt cooimoo birds of 
the dadt kind among onrselves ; but who can de- 
acribe the amazing variety of this tribe, if he extends 
hi8 view to the different quarters of the world i 
The most noted of the foreign tribe are, the Mus- 
covy Dttckj or, more properly speaking, the Musk 
Duck, so catted from a supposed musky smell, with 
naked skin round the eyes, and which is a native 
of Africa. The Brasilian Dock, that is of the ^ze 
of a goose, all over black, except the tips of the 
wings. The American Wood Duck^ with a variety 
of beautifal colours, and a plume of feathers that 
fells from the back of the head like a friar's cow). 
Tboe, and twenty others, might be added, were 
increasing the number of names the way to enlarge 
the sphere of our comprehension. 

All these live in the manner of pur domestic 
ducks, keeping together in Bocks in the winter, 
and flying in pairs in summer, bringing up their 
young by, the water-:8ide> and leadHig.them to their 
food as soon as oat of the shell. Th^ir nests are 
usually built amopg heath or rushes, not far from 
Ibe water, and tbey lay twelve, fourteen, or moite 
eggs before they sit: yet this is not always their 
method; the dangers they continually encounter 
from their ground situation, .sometimes obliges them 
to < change their reanner. of building-; and Uieit 
awkward nests are oftch seen exalted on (he tops 
<^ .trees. This iqnst be a viery gr^ti labour to p^? 
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Ibcffl, ai Ihe.dnf^'s bill ib bttiW&rwed fon;baHdiDg 
aiiestj and givjng.^aiinatefials^wbiblj.it.is etrtla- 
poK^ ■%■ aaffidlent stsb^l; .t6':sthi)d .llM.:W«atbet:. 
'£heiDeet;.whQ4l>er Ihjgifc QrJow.js gener^ly «>in- 
piiniirof sirigatec dnaDwwla.! iThe' longest; gratei 
flBixed:wkh'be»ib,.-andrj iitajcd tyitbiD.'witb'tbQ birdis 
own feathefsj ittij&ily.go W l&e,tdiiJptt»itj(»i::.h(W!- 
ever, in. propwtwnnas^.^tb^xliwtte ^'«(4d«f> ^9 
neet .ia morQ arliQctally a)(Mies:aiid (qof«'iWrin)y 
lined.' In ibe Ajtui'tc yegUjnp, inQtbUi^ c^i^ fx^eftj 
t^^«rt«aceAU;of titii kind l^korto ^krQtfletiAbeir 
.eg^frora.tbe intenseneiBstt^ tbi;:w«4tberv/ )VbiIe 
ttft^U and theipehguiii kind .setam.ttj di^K«^w4.the 
severest cold, thejdnekj'iii, tbpse rn^iOija^ fi>nps^t«e4f 
a^«ilieitQ<Iay iniiskcUera tb^l ap^w»cb, liij^fiit yrith 
b: layey of ton^gbass luMl(d»yrwi4bin tbafe,ai;iother 
sf moss,: and' ibfitly, a wvrn..vC(»U of fe^bers'-lor 
down.: ' Tbe:«der duok iB.{NiFi)<wlsrl!jr restarkable 
jbi^.|}ie'wajB(nlii.j(){.it8 iiHt,v:5I?Jiift bird>.)vbijet>^.aB 
vras.«aid, iawabovb tnkeias hir^ fti\t}i»b(>tBWta 
dndk, :^nd -resides in the Q{d(kt!>Dlil9ate0;%8rffffU« 
tik.ta ejglA iegga,'nykijig;bbr«Q»tf«6i9B^tb«[r«'c^(^ 
or the plants lalbng; the eea^Uiefe^'; Tbesj^torattf 
materials of: tbe neat. Efi-e :sB[cb atr ar^ inioMalinea 
with tbe rest <»f'tbe'kind;. bntlbo insiide .lisibg), -dn 
vhidi the- ei|g&' are immediately < JeposiAedj ete at 
once the eoftest,: wsrncst^ add th«] ligbleM^ sttbsUinitt 
wiAh. which vt are acqnkibM.i '|'bis'ir,Ro otJier 
iban the; ipaide dooii. which odvers- tbe .bnebst: of 
tbg bird.^in the bfeedingrBeeiop^v-Tbis'tbe' fitraale 
fiueks off with her. bill, and faiMahes;tiu).iaside of 
liier nest with a tape^ti'y more rvaluaUe than- jthe 
mort skilful artiste can produce. Tbainaiivtes-waf oh 
the {4aoe 'where ah$ ^begins:to.bBild, and .sttQetiii^ 
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ber to ilayj take itv^hytitth tlM cggi and Ae imC 
. Tlw duck> tewetrcr, iMt dHMimged l^ the fost 
dnat^poiDtmeotj llaildi «nd laye in 4fae same -pfaiw 
a Mcotid tMc; ami ithiv tbi^iin tlw same tnaaDer 
tt^away: ^e third tinte abe buiUs; but ibe idnke 
most: «wpply the datrii imni his.lireattto libe tiw 
nest^ntli ; and, if tbH be vofalMd^tbey both fomfce 
tiie fitace, and breed there no more, Tbia dowa 
the Mtives take care to separate fnvn the dirt aad 
mom wMli wtikh it ift mixed ; and, thoogb do pec^lc 
■tand iR-ntetre heed of a warm covering than tfaMn- 
velTec, yd their necessities compcA then to.sdl it 
1A the nMrS' iddoleDt and' luxanoqs inhabitants of 
tiie Botfth/ fbr brandy and tobacco. ' 

As tbey pMseiiti (IJiis &cQkieii«f flying and swib- 
miag, BO they ar&Jin^nc*^ bicds of pauage, and 
it is most probabte perform tiieirJeoraieaaimMS tbe 
ocean aawetl on the water as in the air. Those tiiat 
migrtteto Uin aoantry^on the. approach of winter, 
ore sddom fb«nd,«bwell tasted or :so f^ as tbe 
Amls' ^t continae ffitb us the year round :,lhejr 
£ei^ is «fien Uaa, and still often^ fishy; which 
'flavoorit has probtAIy ooatraoted in the journ^ 
M'lheiv food in Ae lakes of Lapland, from irfaelticc 
Uteyidesoend, is geaerally.of the iilsect kind. 
-: As soon as diey< a^re among ns, tbey.are geae- 
'ndly seen -flying iaHocba to make a surVey of tfiosc 
Ifefctes wh^ethey inteadto takeup liKir residence 
!for the winter. 'In the choice of these they have ' 
twoobjeclsin view ; to be near their £bod, and y^ 
'teoiaficf'fnwi ntcrro^tion. Their chief aim is ^ 
-ohoase^ soae ]ak& in the neighbourhood of a mardi^ 
ivbenethMvivat theeaiipe time a isover of woods, 
'#aid «b«-e insects are found in greatest abundance. 
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ti^«s, th«nfbK, with a manih on ofie fiide, and* 
VTOod Ob tlie (AheiFj are ^sltUnn irithout vast quan^ 
tivies of wIM-^d^vl-; and 'Whiftsa-tnup'h are seen M 
(uiy time, ftiat la '& sofficient intEtlcemeM to bring 
b(Rr4i>^dB «f ^otberi. The dud» %iiig in tlhe air 
^i<6 loften 1»red^oWta firaM Hti^ir faei^ito hy Hn 
loud Vi»i<:6 <6f -fih6 >Maltard l^tiin bcknr. ' Mitiiw 
seems to have furiiJsh«d thM -l>ird'Witli very pap- 
tica^ feeiilt$«B<fot-«airtig. Tlie tvindpipe, >bere 
it^b^bs 'ttyienter'the' lung;», opens itrto a. linAnX 
^mymtHty.tAefe tbe^«6und U tteflecfeed> as in. a. 
«M«k»t tMtmtn^nt, and is' heard a^reaJtiwayioff. 
To^is cell 4ift.ttHJ^tm^-g1^r3 resort; aid ina-wecfc 
Or a Vbrtnl^t^ ti^e, a lalw that -befoM \ras iqaif^ 
Intiked, is Maek 'with water-fowl; that hove lefttheir 
iiAt^nd tetPeatBV'i6 kefep company with Mr4ad», 
Who nevrt-flliri^a'frtJni'hofflft, ■ - : :,:->■ 

-'Tbey gctiecfaHy diM>6)e Ui&t part of -^ lake 
-Wti^re Urty areSMMfcessftjIe to' the 4^[i«»ch ;(tf the 
"fyvrler, in :whi<;h they bH iij^]»Mr .iM^tfeclitirgeUier, 
extremely %bey ^i«f Very :l(»dU>''-"W4ltttiit: is aA 
emplby theib'-atticbtfdHy, ianot ca^ttf gu»te. "Phen 
is no food tiA «hem 'Ett the {^csowhere they^dt and 
^eitbal ih\ih, bs they cHoose ll^ 'middle gf the'lalce^ 
ftttd as f)r cobrt^i^/thg Beasdh forliiat U not yet 
«ome; so that ft is wdndefifsrwbat cati so burily 
keep them occupiedj -Not vnedf them seenRa 
moment at rest: Nbw pflHalJi^one>awAh>i-, now 
'screaming, then all up«t oflce, Aien downiegain; 
the whi^ seetna' one 'strange- «cene of bastieiieith 
DOthkigtodo. ■' 

They frequently go off in b more pdwte jminttir 
by night, to feed in the adjacent -mealcnrb and 
ditchef, which tiiey dare va^ venture to approaioh 
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by day. Id these jwx^rnal adveqlares they are 
often taken ; for^ thoaj|;h a timorous birdj yet they 
are easily deceived, and every spring seeras to suc- 
ceed in taking them- Bat tbe greatest qoantities 
«re tidteu in decoys ; wbicb, diougb well known 
near Loodon^ are yet untried in tbe reou^r parts 
of tbe country. The manfter of making and 
•managing a d«M>y is as follows : 

A place is to be chosen for this puifmn &r remc^e 
£rokn the common bighwayj.and all noise.of people. 
. A decoy is best vbere there is- a ferge pond surr 
rounded by a wood^ and beyond thftta marehy and 
iinoultirated country. When thfipjbfe is chosen^ 
.the pool, if possible, is to be.planted round with 
willows, uoless a wood.answen tbb psuq)pse of 
sbadiag it on every side. Oii the sduth and north 
side of this pool are two, three, or four ditches q^ 
chanadiB,'made broad towards tbe pool, and grow- 
jitg narrower UU tbcye^i^ apon^t^, TheBe-jchaiir 
jiels are to be ottered ovfSf wiUi,neMi BqpjiioFtedby 
JKWped ^tiflkfl bendiag from o^tc side, t^ the other ; 
so that they fram- a :vaub or art^ ^growing narr 
TOwer and narrower to the:poi|it, vhere it is ter^- 
minated by a tUnnel-net, like that in which Bsb 
sre caught ib vifein. Along the banks of these 
channels so. netted over, which are c^lJLed ' pipe^, 
tmrny hedges are -made of r&eds slantiug to the 
edge of the .channel, the acute angles to the side 
iwzt thft pool. Tbe whole apparatus- also is to be 
iridd«i from the pool by a hedge (£ reeds along the 
margin, behind which the fowler mausges bisope- 
rutionL The place being fittedin Uiis manner, 
tbe fAwlcr is to provide himself with a number 
of wild ducks mi^ taute^ which are c&tled decoys. 
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These are altrays to be fed at the tnottth or en- 
trance of the pipe, and to be accuitomed to come 
at a whtstJc. 

As soon as tbe evening is set in. Me dfeo^ri»€9, 
as tbey term it, and the wild fowl feed during the 
night. ~ If tbe evening be still, tbe noiee of their 
wings, during their flight, is heard at a very great 
distance, and produces no unpleasing sensation. 
The fowler, when he finds a fit opportunity, and 
sees his decoy covered with fowl, walks about the 
pool, end observe into what pipe tbe birds gathered 
in the pool may be enticed or driven. Then casting 
hemp-seed, or some such seed as will float on the 
surface of the water, at the entrance and ap along 
tbe pipe, he whistles to liis decoy-docks, who in- 
stantly obey the summons, and come to the entrance 
of the pipe, in hopesof beingfedas usual. Thither 
also they are followed by a whaie flodt of wild 
ones, who little suipect the danger preparing 
against them. Their sense of smelling however is 
very exquisite ; and they would soon discover their 
enemy, but that the fowler always keeps a piece of 
turf burning at his nose, against which he breathes ; 
and thisi prevents the eflluvia of his person from 
reaching their exquisite senses. The wild ducks, 
tberefore, pursuing the decoy ducks, are led into 
the broad mouth of the channel or pipe, not having 
tbe least sospicion of the man, who keeps hidden 
behind one of the hedges. When they have gotap 
tbe pipe, however, finding it grow more and mort 
narrow^ they begin to suspect danger, and would 
return bade; but they are now prevented by tbe 
man, who shows himself at ^e broad end below. 
TbiUier, therefore, they dare not return ; .and rise 
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tlwy maj notj u they are kept by the net above 
from ascendtn^. The only vrey Idft them, thae>- 
fore, is the narrow-funDelled net at tiie bottom ; 
into this they fly, and Uiere they are taken. 

It often happens, boweTO*, that the wild-fowl 
are in soch a state of Bleepiness or dozing, that th^ 
will not foUow the decoy-dudu, Use is then f^ 
nerally made of a dog^^ who is taagbt his lesson. 
He passes backward and forward between the reed- 
hedges, in which there are little boles, both for the 
decoy-man to see, and for the little dog to pass 
through. This attracts the eye of the wild-fowl ; 
who, prompted by cariosity, advance towards this 
little animal, while he all tiie time keeps playing 
among the reeds, nearer anS nearer the funnel, tiU 
they follow him too tax to recede. Sometimes the 
dog will not attract their attention till a red hand- 
kerchief, or something very singular, be put about 
him. The decoy-ducks never enter the funnel-net 
with the rest, being taught to dive under water as 
soon as the rest are driven in. 

The general season for catching fowl in decoys is 
from the latter end of October UU February. The 
taking them earlier is prohibited by an act of 
George the second, which imposes a penalty of 
five shillings for every bird destroyed at any other 
season. 

The Liocolnshire decoys are commonly let at a 
certain annud rent, from five pounds to twenty 
pounds a year ; and some even amount to thirty. 
These principally contribute to soj^ly the markets 
of London with wild-fowl. The number of ducks, 
vrigeon, and teal, that are sent thither is amazicg. 
Above thirty thousand have been sent up in one 
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Kaum- from ten decoys in the neighbourhood of 
Wtinfleet. This quantity makes them so cheap on 
the ipot, that it ib asserted^ that Eeveral decoy-men 
would be glad to contract for years to deliver their 
dncbsat the next town for ten-pence the couple. 

To diis manner of taking wild-fowl in England, 
I will sul^oin another still more extraordinary, fre- 
quently practised in China. Whenever the fowler 
leea a number of ducks settled in any particular 
plash of water^ he sends off two or three gourds to 
float among them. These gourds resemble our 
pompions ; but, being made hollow, they swim on 
the surface of the water ; and on one pool there 
may sometimes be seen twenty or thirty of these 
gourds floating, toge^er. The fowl at first are a 
little shy of coming near tbem ; but by degrees they 
come nearer ; and as all birds at last grow familiar 
with a scare-crow, the ducks gather about these, 
and amuse themselves by whetting their bills 
against them. When the birds are as familiar with 
the gourds as the fowler could wish, he then pre- 
pares to deceive them in good earnest. Hebollowa 
ont one of these gourds large enough to put his 
head in ; and making holes to breathe and see 
through, he claps it on his head. Thus accoutred, 
he wades slowly into the water, keeping his body 
under, and nothing but his head in the gourd above 
the surface; and in that manner moves impercep- 
tibly towards the fowls, who suspect no danger. At 
last, however he fairly gets in among them; while 
they, having been long used to see gourds, take 
Vot the least fright while the enemy is in the very 
midst of them ; and an insidious enemy he is ; for 
ever as he approaches a fowl, he seizes it by the 
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le^ and draws it in a jerk under water. Then h« 
fosteoa it under bis girdle, and goee to the next, 
till he has thuff loaded hinuelf with as many as be 
can carry away. When he has get his qaantityy 
without ever attempting to disturb the rest of tba 
fowls on the poolj he slowly moves off again ; and 
in Uiis manner pays the flock three or four visks in 
a day. Of all the various artifices for catching 
fowl, this seems Hkdy to he attended with the 
greatest success, as it is the most practised in 
China. 

[The Eider dack b about twiice as huge as the 
common duck, and is principally fimad in the 
western isktnds of Scotland, and on the coasts oS 
Norway, Iceland, and Greenland. Its bill is black, 
and its plumage is a varied mixture of hbck and 
vbite : the female however is of a reddii^ browa 
colour, marked with black and dnriiy sta'eAksi 
They generally build on small islands not &r ftook 
Ihe shore, and the mate continues on tbe wt^ch 
near the sbOTe while the female is sitting: but he 
leaves then when the Iwood is hatched. As seen 
as they are able to creep from Uie shell tbe mother 
entices them to the water side, and taking Uwm 
op her back, she swjms n short distance with them ; 
when she has got them a little way from the land, 
she dives suddenly, leaving them floating on the 
surface of the water to shift for themselves. After 
this they are seldom found on land. 

But that which renders this bird so highly valaed 
is, the celebrated Eider down used for the beds and 
couches of the luxurious and the eKminate. Tbif 
is placked from the breast by the birds, in wder to 
line their nests ; and during the time that the fenak 
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is «itliag^, tfaoM who are concerned in the traffic, 
remove her and take away the down and snper- 
floons eggs, and then carefuUy replace her. This is 
done sererBl times, «nd the down is again prodaced 
by the bh^s, and she begins to lay afresh: and 
when theyoungones leave the nest, it iscompletdy 
plundered. One female will give about half a 
pound of down, which when properly cleaned, is 
re(hi^ to one half of that quantity.] 



Of ike King- Fisher. 

X WILL conclude this History of Birds with one 
that seems to unite in itself somewhat of every class 
preceding. It seems at once possessed of appetites 
for prey like the rapacious kinds, with an attach- 
ment to water like the birds of that element. It 
exhibits in its form the beautiful plumage of the 
peacock, the shadings of the humming-bird, the 
bill of the crane, and the short legs of the swallow. 
The bird I mean is the King-Fisher, of which many 
extraordinary falsehoods have been propagated; 
and yet of which many Extraordinary things re- 
main to be said that are actually true. 

The king-iisher is not much larger than a swal- 
low ; its shape is clumsy ; the legs disproportionably 
small, and the bill disproportionably long; it is 
two inches from the base to the tip ; the upper chap 
black, and the lower yellow ; but the colours of 
this bird atone for its inelegant form ; the crown of 
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the head, and the coverts of the wingSj are of a 
deep blackish green, spotted with bright azore; 
&e back and tail are of the most resplendent aznre ; 
the whole under-side of the body is orange-coloured ; 
a broad mark of the same passes from the bill be- 
yond the eyes ; beyond that is a large white spot; 
Ihe tail is short, end consists of twelve feathers of a 
rich deep blue ; the feet are of a reddish yellow, 
and the three joints of the outmost toe adhere to 
the middle toe, while the inner toe adheres only by 
one. 

From the diminutive size, the slender short legs, 
and the beautiful colours of this bird, no person 
would be led to suppose it one of the most rapacious 
little animals that skins the deep. Yet it is for 
ever on the wing, and feeds on fish, whith it takes 
in surprising quantities, when we consider its size 
and figure. It chiefly frequents the banks of rivers, 
and takes its prey after the manner of the osprey, 
balancing itself at a certain distance above the 
water for a considerable space, then darting into ■ 
the deep, and seizing the h$h with inevitable cer- 
tainty. While it remains suspended in the air, in 
a bright day, the plumage exhibits a beautiful 
variety of the most dazzling and brilliant colours. 
It might have been this extraordinary beauty that 
has given rise to fable ; for wherever there is any 
thing uncommon, fancy is always willing to in- 
crease the wonder.* 



[ * Mr. Montague, who paid much attention to the d 
this bird, uys that tliey never auapend them&elTes on the wing 
and dart on their prey hlie the (wprey ; butthattbey sit patiently 
on 8 bough over the water, and when a tioall fi«b cornea near the 
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Of this bird it has been said that she bailt her nest 
on the vater, and thns in a few days hatched and 
produced her y wing. But, to be uninterrupted in Uiis 
task, she was said to be possessed of a charm to al)ay 
the fury of the waves ; and during this period the 
mariner might sail with the greatest security. The 
ancient poets aid full of thae fkbles ; their histo- 
riansare not exempt from them. Cicero has wriUen 
a long poem in praise of the halcyon, of ^hich 
there remains but two lines. Even the emperor 
Gordian has written a poem on this subject, of 
which we have nothing remaining. These tables 
have been adopted' each by one of the eariieat 
&Aer6 of the church. " Behold," says St. Am- 
brose, " the little bird, which in the midst of the 
" winter lays her eggs on the send by the shore. 
" From that moment the winds are hushed; the 
" sea becomes smooth ; , gnd the calm continues 
" for fourteen days. This is the time she requires ; 
" seren days to hatch, and seven days to foster her 
" young. Their Creator has taught these hltle 
" animals to make their nest in the midst of the 
" most stormy season, only to manifest his kindness 
" hy granting them a lasting calm The seamen 
" are not ignorant of this blessing; they call this 
" interval of fair weather their halcyon days; and 
" they are particularly careful to seize the opportu- 
" nity, as then they need fear no irttermption." 
This, and a hundred other instances might be 



Bitrfsce, they dart on it and seize it irlth their bill. He never 
cftuld observe the old birds with any thing in their bills, when 
they went in to feed their young, front wbtch he concludes that 
they eject it from tb«ir itomachs for this purpose.] 
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giveo of the credulity of mADkiad wkh re«pect to 
this bird ; they entered into sfMCulations concerniog 
Ihe manlier of her calming the deep, the forniatioii 
of her aestj and her pecu^r sagacity ,- at prraeut 
we .do not gpectdate, because we know, with 
respect to our kiog-fiiberj thait most of the ia<^ 
are false. It may be alleged, indeed, with some 
ihow of reason, that the halcyon of the ancients 
was a, diflerent bird front our kii^-fisb^ ; It may be 
urged, that many bicds, especially on the Indian 
ocean, build a floating nest upon the sea ; but still 
the history of the ancient halcyon is clogged with 
endless fable ; and It is but an indiffisrent method 
to vindicate falsehood by showing that a part of 4he 
story is true. 

The king-fisher with which we are acquainted 
at present, has none of those powers of allaying 
the storm, or building upon the waves ; it is con- 
tented to make its oest on the bulks of riversj m 
such situations as not to be affected by the rising of 
the stream. When it has found a place for its 
pi^rpose, it hollows out with its bill a hole about a 
yard deep ; or if it finds the deserted hple of a rat, 
or one caused by the root of a tree decaying, it 
takes quiet possession. This hole it enlarges at 
the bottom to a good size ; and lining it with the 
flown of the willow, lays its eggs there without any 
further preparation. 

Its nest, or rather hole, is very different from 
that described by the ancients, by whom it is said 
to be made in the shape of a long-necked gourd of 
the bones of the sea-necdic. The bones, indeed, 
are found there in great quantities, as well as th^, 
scales of fishes ; but these are the remains of ths 
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bird's food, and by no means brought there for' tki 
purposes of warmth or convenience. The king- 
fisher, M.Beltonius says, feeds upon fish, but i$ 
incapable of digesting the bones and scales, which 
he throws up again, as eagles and owls are s<een to 
do a part of their prey. These fill the bird's nest 
of course; and, although they seem as if designedly 
placed there, are only a kind of nuisance. 

In these boles, which, from the remains o|' ^ah 
bronght there, are very fcetid, the king-fisher is 
often found with from five eggs to nine. There tite 
female continues to baich even though disturbed • 
and though the nest be robbed, she will again 
return and lay there. " I have had one of those 
" females brought me," says Reaumur, " which 
" was taken -from her neSt about three leagues 
" from my house. After admiring the beauty of 
" her colourSj I let her fly again, when the fond 
" creature vras instantly seen to return back to the 
" nest where she had just before been made a 
" captive. There joining the male, she again 
^f begau to lay, though it was far the third time, 
" and thoagh the season vras very far advanced. 
** At eadi time she had seven eggs. The (^der 
" the nest is, the greater quantity of fish-bones 
" and scales does it contain : these are disposed 
" without any order; and sometimes take up a* 
" good deal of room." 

■ The female begins to lay early in the seasmi ; and 
axdudes her first brood about the' beginning of 
April. The male, whose fidelity exceeds even that 
of the turtle, Imngs her large provisions of fi^ 
while ahe w thus employed; arid ^le, contrary to 
- oiost (riber birds, is found |4nmp and fat at that 
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The male, that used to ti^iUcr before tbls, 
now eotera the nest as quiotly and as privalel}' as 
possible. The young ones are batched at the. expi- 
ration of twenty days ; but are seen to difier as 
well in their size as ia their beauty. 

As the ancients hfive had their fables concemiag 
this bird, so have the modern vulgar. It is aa 
opinion generally received among them that the 
flesh of the kiiig-fisher will not corrupt and that it 
will even banish all vermin. . This has no better 
foundation than that which is said of its always 
pointings when hangup dead, with its breajit to 
the north. The only truth which can be affirmed 
of this bird when killed is, that its Sesh is utterly 
unfit to be eaten ; while its beautiful plumage 
preserves Hn lostre longer ihan ihaltt of any other 
bird we know. 

Having thus given a short history of birds, I own 
I cannot take leave of this most beautiful part of 
the creation without reluctance. These splendid 
inhabitants of air possess all those qualities that can 
sooth the heart and cheer tbe fency. The brightest 
colours, the roundest forms^ the m(^t active 
manners, and the sweetest music. In sending the 
imagination in pursuit of these, in following them- 
to the chirping grove, the screaming precipice, or . 
the glassy, deep, Uie mind naturally lost the sense 
of its own situation, and, attentive to their little 
sports almost forgot the Task of describing them. 
Innocently to amuse the imagiifation in this dream 
of life is wisdom ; and nothing is useless that, by 
famishing mental employment, keeps us for a 
while in . oblivion of those stronger appetites that 
lead to evil. But every rank and state of mankind 
+ 
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may Sod somethings to imitate in those denghtful 
songsters, and we ma; not only employ the time, 
but mend our lives by the contemplation. From 
their conra^ in defence of their yoang', and Uieir 
assiduity in incubation, the coward may learn to be 
brave, and the rash to be patient. The inviolable 
attachment of some to their companions may give 
lessons of fidelity ; and the connubial tenderness of 
others, be a monitor to the incontinent. f!ven 
thtfe that are tyrants by nature never spread 
capricious destruction ; and, unlilie man, never 
inflict a pain but when nrged by necessity. 



END OF THE FOURTH TOIUME. 
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